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PREFACE. 



Ix presenting to the public the following collection 
of Mr. Pitt's ^peaches, the Editor would persuade 
himself that little apology is necessary, either for 
the motives which induced him to ijndertake the 
wcM-k, or for the plan upon which it has beea con- 
ducted. Animated by an ardent zeal and a lively 
veneration for the memory of Mr. Pitt, and anxious 
that every vestige of that illustrious statesman's par- 
liamentary career should be recorded as faithfully 
as possible, he has aimed at accomplishing this 
object by all the means that diligent and persevering 
research could afiTord him. 

From the journals of Debrett and. Woodfall, 
and from other public reports of admitted authen- 
ticity, the work has principally derived its mate- 
rials. These, however, have not been the only 
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channels, througli which intelligence bss been re< 
ceived. Other sources of more diiEcult access, 
but at the same time of more authoritative inform- 
ation, have been consulted, and have contributed 
\-Ay \'aluable assistance : and it has been by col- 
lating these various authorities, by detecting the 
misrepresentations of some through the avowed 
fidelity of others, by discarding errors where they 
, could be ascertained, and supplying defects where 
the means of amendment where within reach, that a 
compilation has been formed, not inadequate, it is 
hoped, to the expectations of the public. Some 
few of the speeches that appear in this cotlectioa 
nnderwent the revision of Mr. Pitt himself; some 
were communicated by respectable Members of the 
House of Commons from private notes in their own 
possession ; and of the remainder, the greater pait 
has been sanctioned by the testimony of those, 
whose frequent observation of the style and charac- 
ter of the speaker enabled them to determine the 
degree of accuracy witli which the speeches ■mere j 
reported. 

Whilst the Editor presumes to offer this explana- 
tion, as to the merits of the collection in general, 
he is sensible that some exceptions must be admit* 
ted. Instances will occasionally occur, in which 
his efforts will be found imsuccessful ; where either 
the speeches are presented in an imperfect form, 
OT where the report of tliem has been entirely lost. 
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This is a defect, for which ho remedy could be dis- 
covered—which the utmost cautiM h4l not been 
abl^to prevent, nor tibe moat assiduous industry to 
supply. jj . 

In regidating the size of the work, the impor* ♦. 
tance of the matter has been always the first object 
in view ; nor has the privilege of rejection ever 
4>een resorted to^ but in cases where the nature of 
the subject seemed to warrant the omission. Fe# 
readers, it is imagined, will make it ground of com- 
plaint, that, on questions of comparatively^ inferior 
interest, on local and incidental topics, whic& in 
many instances were discussed rather in the form 
of desultory conversation than of serious debate, 
the speeches have not been inserted : and to those, 
whose cariosity upon points connected with finance 
may experience a disappointment in the exclusion 
of any of the budget speeches, it may possibly af- 
ford some satisfaction to learn that the most cele- 
♦ brated of these have been retained — such as, though 
perhaps not superior to the others either in clear- 
ness of arrangement or precision of detail, exhibit 
matter more remarkable for novelty, and abound 
with a larger share of general information. 

The prefatory and supplemental notes have been 
compressed and used as sparingly, as was fouad 
consistent with the necessary illustration af the 
subjects to which they refer. 
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PREFACE. 



With these introductory observations it was 
deemed expedient to prepare the reader, as to the 
nature and execution of the work before him. % Of 
the exalted character, some portion of whose elo- 
quence these pages have attempted to preserve, it 
is superfluous to speak. His talents, his patriot- 
ism, his virtues, are fresh in the memory of all ; 
and his country will feel with long and deep regret 
its premature loss of them. " Quidquid ex Agri- 
cold amavimuSy quidquid mirati sumus, manet man- 
surumque est in anims hominum^ in cetemitate tem- 
porunij fama rerum. Nam nmltos vetcrum velut 
inghrios et ignoUles oblivio obruet^ Agricola poste- 
ritati narratus et tradiiuSy superstes eritJ' (Taci- 
tus IN Agric.) 
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MR.PITPS 

PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. 



Feln^iary26. 1781. 

1 H£ House havingproceeded to the order of the day on the second read* 
ing of Mr. Burke's bill for the better regulation of His Majesty's civil list 
revenue, and for abolishing several useless, expensive, and inconvenient 
places, and for applying the monies arising therefrom to the public service, 
' Mr. Pitt rose on this occasion for the first time; and, in a speech in 
answer to matter that had ikllen out in the course of the debate, dif* 
played great and astonishing powers of eloquence. With a voice rich and 
harmonious ; an easy and elegant manner ; and language beautiful and 
luxuriant, he. exhibited. In this first essay, a specimen of oratory worthy 
the son of the immortal Chatham. * 

He said, that he gave the most hearty consent to what had 
fallen from his honourable friend on the other side of the house- 
that a proposition for the retrenchment of the civil list revenue 
ought to have com« from His Majesty's ministers. He gave his 
entire approbation to this sentiment. It would have come with 
more grace ; k would have come with more benefit to the pub- 
lic service, if it had sprung from the royal breast. His Majesty's 
ministers ought to have come forward and proposed a reduction 
in the civil list, to give the people the consolation of knowing 

* Mr. Pitt entered parliament in his S2d year. He was bom the S8th 
of May, 1759; and took his seat in the House of Commons as represen- 
tative for the borough of Appleby on the 23d of January, 1781. 

The Administration at this time consisted of 

Lord North J ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^® Treasury and Chancellor 

**' < of the Exchequer. 
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that their sovereign participated in the sufferings of the empire, 
and presented an honourable example of retrenchment in an hour 
of general difficulty. They ought to have consulted the glory of 
their royal master, and have seated him in the hearts of his peo- 
ple, by abating from magnificence what was due to necessity. . 
Instead of waiting for the slow request of a burthened people, 
they should have courted popularity by a voluntary surrender of 
useless revenue. Far more agreeable would it have been to that 
House to accede, than to propose; much more gracious to have 
observed the free exercise of royal bounty, than to make thfr 
appeal and point out what was right or what was necessary. But 
if ministers failed to do this; if they interfered between the be- 
nignity of the sovereign and the distresses of his people, and 
biopped the tide of royal sympathy ; was that a reason why the 
House of Commons, His Majesty's public counsellors, should de- 
sist from a measure so congenial to the paternal feelings of the 
sovereign^o applicable to the wants and miseries of the people? 

Earl of Hilliiborough * 

(afterwards Marquis of Downshire) 
Lord Viscount Stormont \ Secretaries of State. 

(afterwards Earl of Mansfield) 

Lord George Gennain ) (Colonies.) 

Lord Thurlow Lord (Chancellor. 

Earl Bothum Lord IVesident of the Council. 

Earl of Dartmouth Lord Privy SeaL 

(^tw"d»E^iofci^cndon^ | ChanccIlorofthcDuchyofLanc«tcr. 

Earl of Sandwich First Lord of the Admiraltv. 

Lord Viscount To wnshend... Master General of the Ordnance. 

Charles Jenkinson, Esq. ; 

(•fterwardsETl of Liverpool) \ ^''""'^ "' ^^'"^^ 

Right Hon. Richard Rigby... Paymaster-General of the Forces. 

Wclhorc Ellis, Esq ) ^ . t^ vt 

(afterwards Lord Mendip) \ Treasurer of the Navy. 

Jarocs Wallace, Esq. Attoniey-Gtfncral. 

James Mansfield, Esq Solicitor-General. 

Earl of Carlisle Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

William Eden, Esq ) 

(aftcmards Lord Auckland) J Secretary to do. 
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The Datura) bcnificencc oPlbe royal heart would be gratified by 
tlie Keasonable reraitunce. And surely it was no reason, be- 
cause ministers failed toduiheir duty, that tlie House should ecasc 
to attend to theirs. Acting as tbe foithfui representative! of the 
people, who had triiUcd them, llicy ought to «eizc on every ob* 
jeei orequilable resource that presented itself; and surely none 
wore no fair, so probable, or so flattering, as retrenchment and 
economy. The obligations of their character demanded from 
them not to hesitate in pursuing those objects, even to the foot 
of tbe throne ; and, actuated by duty, to advise the crown to 
part with uaeleM ostentation, tliut he might preserve neceisary 
power; to abate a little of pomp, that he might ascertain re- 
spect; to diminish a little of exterior grandeur, that he might 
mcrease and secure authentic dignity. Sucb advice would be- 
come ihcm, as the counsellors of His Majesty, and as the rcpre- 
jeiit^ves of the people; for it was their immediate duty, aa tlie 
Commons House of parliament, to guard the lives, tlie liberties, 
and the properties of the people Tlie lust obligation was llie 
sirongecl; it waamoreimmediately incumbent upon thcin toguard 
the properties, because they were more liable to iuvuslon by the 
#i!crct and subtle attacks of influence, limn either their lives or 
librrtiei — it would not derogate from the real glory of the crown 
to accept of the Qdvice. It would be no diminution of true gran- 
deur toyicid to the respectful petitions of the people. The lute- 
l^e of that bouse might be a hard term ; but the guurdian^hip 
of that House could uot be disgraceful to a constitution q] king. 
The abridgment of useless and unnecessary expense could be no 
abatement of royalty. Magnificence and grandeur were not in- 
cpiui.it«nt witL retrenchment and economy, but, on the contrary, 
ia a lime of neceuity and of common exertion, Eolid grandeur 
w«s dependent on the reduction of enpeoee. And it was the 
general sentiment and obn.'rvalion of the House, tliat economy 
was M this time essentially necessary to national salvation. 
Tlii.4 httdbeen the language of the noble lord* on the other aide 
of Uie boom, and be had declared, tliat, if tlie bill then before 
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the House had provided that all tlii; monies tu be derived from 
the reductions proposed were Co be applied lo the public servicei 
he would have given liis hearty conuurrence in it, and would 
have become one of ilBwarmesI advocates. Here [hi.'n he begged 
leave to joio issue with the noble lord. He had said, that the 
savings were to be appropriated towards a fund for creating a 
provision for the royal family; iind this clause lie had found in 
the bill before them. He begged to infrrai the noble lord, that 
there was a clause in the bill which expressly stated that the 
monies arising from the reduction!! proposed should be directly 
applied to the public service. The only merit that he could 
cinim in a competition with the noble lord was, that his eyes 
were somewhat younger than his, and he would read the clause 
to which he alluded. He here rend the following clause : 

" And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
All ijularies, lawful fees, perquisites, and profits whatsoever, be- 
longing to all and every the offices by this act suppressed, shall 
cease and determine with the determination of the said offices 
severally, and be no longer paid; and that the commissioners 
of the treasury shall, within a reasonable time, make, or cause 
lo be made up, an account of the salaries and fees now payabM 
for or on account of the said office^ severally, as also an account 
of all the charges whatsoever, ordinary or extraordinary, in- 
curred for, or by reason of the said offices, during (a certain 
number) of years last past; and shall cause a sum, to the 
amount of a medium of the said salaries, fees, and chargeS) 
to be annkially set apart, and a separate account to be kept of 
the same, and to carry the said sura or sums of money, together 
with the amount of each and every pension ns it shall fall or de- 
termine, until the said pension-list be reduced to a sum to be 
United by the act (except as in this act otherwise provided) 
to the Hnlnngjvnd, there to remain for the disposition of par- 
liamenL" This was the clearest refutation of the noble lord's 
asMrtion; but his error seemed to have arisen from his having 
(■kon notice of another clause in the act, which ordains that the 
monies appropriated to the payment of anuuities to be graatfld 
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to those persons whose places were to be abolished, should be 
placed in a fund, as they should arise by the death of the annui- 
tantSy to create a provision for the royal family. This was the 
error of the noble lord ; he had mistaken this provision for all 
the savings of the plan ; unless indeed he imagined that to place 
money in the sinking fund, subject to the disposal of parliament, 
was not to apply it to the public service. He might consider 
the blind profusion of the minister as the public service ; and 
unless it had been lefl to him to be mismanaged and squandered 
in his usual way,* it was not' applying it, in his opinion, to the 
public service. He trusted the house would excuse him for 
having wantoned with their patience on this point ; and he, for 
his own part, should think his time and labour very well repaid, 
if thereby he had been fortunate enough to gain over so powerful 
an assistant and friend as the noble lord to the principle of the 
btU 

It had been said by an honourable gentleman who spoke early 
in the debate, that the bill connected two objects that ought to 
have been kept separate. His honourable friend * near him ba d 
shewn that these objects ought to go hand in hand together ; 
and had very properly contended that this was the fit moment 
for introducing reform and economy. He should add, that the 
bill had a third object, much ibore important than either of 
these, and that was, the reduction of the influence of the crown 
—that influence, which the last parliament, by an express reso- 
lution, had declared to be increasing, and that it ought to be 
diminished — an influence, which was more to be dreaded, be- 
cause more secret in its attacks, and more concealed in its ope- 
rations, than the power of prerogative. All these objects were 
not only compatible with each other, but they had a mutual 
connection, and ought not to be divided in a measure of 
reformation. 

In all the arguments of the noble lord who spoke last, on the 
subject of the resolutions of the 6th of April, he observed the 
noble lord's objections were directed solely to the second of 

* Mr. John Townihend* 
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these resolutions; he took it fur grained, thererore, that thfe 
noble lord adniUlcd tiie first. That resolution pledged the House 
to do something eflectual, in coniplianee with the petitions of 
the people. Why ihen should the House refuge to udopt the pre- 
sent bill, the operation ol' which, in diminishing the influeoee of 
the crown, rendered it, in his opinion, much more valuatile than 
the mere consideration of the saving it would effect? 

Bui it had been said, that the saving was immaterial — It u ais 
a matter of trifling consideration, when measured by the neces-. 
sitics, or the expenses of the time. It proposed to bring ttA 
mtyre ihsn 300,0001. a year into the public coffers; and thj^ 
sum was insignificant, in the public account, tv hen compared 
witli the millions wli!cb we spend. This was surely the mflkt 
singular and unaccountaMe species of reasoning that was ev^ 
attL-mpted'Tn any assembly. The calamities of the crisis ivertt 
too great to be benefited by economy ! Our expenses were so 
VDormous, that it was ridiculous to attend to little matters of 
accDont! We have spent so many millions, that thousands ore 
beneath our considertitioh ! We v^ere obliged to spend lA 
Tnuch, that it «as foolish to think of saving any ! This was tlA 
language (if the day, and it nus by such reasoning that tUI 
principle (if the bill had been disputed. I 

Much argument had been biought to prove the improprietj^j 
and the injustice, of resuming a parliamentary grant ; and it hMJ 
been even said, that they had not a right to do so. tt would b^ 
HOcdlf^s to attempt nn answer to such a doctrine. It containel 
iVt refutation in its weakness. But it ought to be rcmembcrelS 
thiit the civil list revenue was granted by pari lament to "His Mm 
jesty for other purposes than those of personal grotification. l| 
was granted to support the power and the interests of the eisi 
pire, to maintain its grandeur, to pay ihe judges and the fdreig 
ministers, to niointuin justice and support respect; fo pay fl 
great officers (hat Were tiecessar)- to the lustre of ihe croWi 
and it was proportioned to the dignity and the opulence of'Ql 
people. It would be an ujigrdcious task to investigate ihe gn 
difTerence that there w^ between Uie wealth of the empire w 
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that revenue was granted, and the wealth at the present time. 
It would serve, however, to shew, that the sum of revenue which 
was necessary to the support of the common dignity of crown 
and people, at that time, ought now to be abated, as the neces- 
sities had increased. The people who granted that revenue, un- 
der the circumstances of the occasion, were justified in resuming 
a part of it, under the pressing demand of an altered situation. 
They clearly felt their right ; but they exercised it with pain and 
regret. They approached the throne with bleeding hearts, af- 
flicted at the necessity of applying for retrenchment of the royal 
gratifications ; but the request was at once loyal and submissive. 
It was justified by policy, and His Majesty's compliance with the 
request was inculcated by prudence, as well as by affection. 

He confessed, that when he considered the obligations of the 
House, he could not cherish the idea that l^ey would dispute the 
principle of the bill before them. He could not believe it pos- 
sible that the principle of economy would be condemned, or the 
means of accomplishing it abandoned. For his own part, he 
admitted the plan proposed. He felt himself, as a citizen of 
this country, and a member ofUhat House, highly indebted to 
the lionourable author of it ; and as he considered it essential to 
the being, and the independence of his country, he would give 
it the most determined support. 

On a ^vision, the motion for the second reading was negatived. 

Ayes 190 

Noes 233 

and the bill was then pot off to that day m months. 



Jl%31. 1781. 

Thb order of the day was read for going into a committee on. the bill 
for paying into the exchequer the balances in the hands of j)ublic ac- 
countants. On the question for the Speaker's leaving the chair. 

Col. fiarr6 moved '* That it be an instruction to the committee, that 
they have power to make provision in the said IhU for ronoviog the com- 
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Ubiioneri named l>y tiie said act, and tor tubilituti^ other comims* 
ciotien in their siend, who nrc nembert orthe House oT Commoni." 

Lord North oppowd Col. flarre's dmuod. 

Mr. Kb, in lupport of il, said. 

It was so univeranllf sdmitted, on general principles of theory, 
that the Housq could not cooatiuitionally del«gali! any of its 
powers and privileges, that he wondered that any gentleman 
could lic^iute upon a question of so iniportani a nature, for a 
MDglc moment; for what was the matter in dispute at present? 
nil leM than, whether that house should forego, and delegate into 
other liaiidx, ilint tnoHt essential of oil the various privileges with 
w hich it u^HS invested by the constitution, the privilege of redress. 
ing the gricvanccH, and alleviating tlie burthens of ihe people ! 
The people liad called upon them tn examine into the expenses 
of die war, iw see if they could find a system of reformation 
and economy ; and if they could, to take care that it was imme<li- 
ately adopted, and closely adticred to for the future. Tliis was u 
duly which, even undirected, they were bound to perform ; but 
it wu a duty which they nut only had onilurraly neglected to 
discharge! but were now goiiigtto appoint others to do for them. 
It was the peculiar duty of that house to natch, examine, and 
correct, tin- f xpondtturc of the public money. He conceived 
the proposed delegation to be an absolute surrender of that most 
invaluable right with which ihey were invested by their consti- 
tuents, and for which in particular they were appointed. What 
was it that gave the House of Commons their importance in tlie 
legislature, their respect nnd their authority ? What, but the 
power nf the purse ? Every branch of the legislature had some- 
thing peculiar tu distinguish and to characterize it ; and that 
whici) at once gave the character and elevation of the Commons 
HoiiKi' of parliament nas, that they hold the strings of the na~ 
tional purjw, and were entrusted with ihe great important 
power. fir»t of granting the niuncyi and then of correcting the 
expenditure. I'o delegate tiiis right, llicn, he considered as a 
riolation of what gave ihcm their chief consequence in the le- 
iture; and whal> above ail oilier privileges, they could not 
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render nor delegate without a violent breach of the con- 

|> The noble ]ord * leeined fully impressed with the importance 



of this commission : he admitted it 



proper 



to be ei 



li the I 



itenlial for the public interest, and that the «alvatioii of the stale 
depended upon it, yet he called upon the constitutional guar- 
dians of the people to commit into the hands of others, a truet 

inspeabahly consequential! aiid be mere spectators of an in- 
quiry which was to decide upon the fate of their couniry. The 

lie lord had said, that tlie present commissioners of accounts 
merely to inquire, examine, and report, and that it was 

irved for parliament to judge, to determine, and to act; that 
the final deliberation was reserved to them, and they had the 
power to reject such measures, proposed by the commistionerk, 
d.s they might deem inconsistent with the public welfare. How 
bumiliating, how miserable a picture of parliamentary power 
was this ! So then, all the power of parliament, with respect 
ta the alleviation ot national burthens, the redress of griev- 
anCMf-the v^brm of expense, (he economy, llig aystemi th»-' 
elucidation of office, was^aunk Isto a disgraceful negative j One 
positive power, indeed, an MJious power remained, — the power 
of taxing the people, whenever the noble lord tlioughi proper; 
the power of making them pay for the ooble lord's wild schemes 
and lavish corruption. If any plan was formed and suggested, 
by which thousands might be saved, by which the expenditure 
might be simplified, the influence of the crown diminished; 
and the responsibility of ministers be more clearly established ; 
by which Uie engine of government might be relieved from thai 
load of machinery which rendered its movements so slow, so in- 
trieate, and so confused ; then the House of Commons possessed 
only the power of pulling a negative upon every such proposi- 
tion. The power of oppressing and bunheniog the people, 
therefore, was the only parliamentary power that remained posi- 
tive and active, while tlie power of doing good, and of reliev- 
ing the dittreues of the subject, was merely negative. He had 
• Lord North. 
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uneo heard that the cttma Jind a uuntttitutioiiul power of puttiug 
a negative on the ucls of lh« commons, but liu had never before 
heard that the commons hail tlie ptwcr to put a uegative on the 
imhaB or the people, when those wiihes tended towards the esta- 
bluihment of ■ plan of reformation. lie wa& ahnost going to 
ny, he L-Duld hardly have imagined tliat the nohlc lord would 
have ventured to aisert as much : perfccEly sure he wa.-! that no 
man cbe would have dared to havi- 8uggeKt«d evei; an optnion 
that oppronclied towarde such a position. What tJicn were the 
arguinenU on which the rwblc lord had rested the vindication of 
the Houae for such Bcandaluus iuattenlion to their buiiineiB r* 

The noble lord had talketl a great dt-al of the experience of 
the present com miss ion un, and Imd said every thing in their 
. praiot.' that the most elaborate panegyrist could have ottered ; he 
had collected thdr eulogy from all sides of the house, and had 
poured fonh a profusion of compliments on their wonderful ef- 
ftorts,and the great and succeHrulcffectsof their inquiry. With- 
out designing to detract in the least from their real merit, it was 
perfectly fairj he conceived, to examine a little what were the 
miglity benefits deduced to the public iVniii tlie acknowledged 
indnatry of thcic commissioners? Theoretical principies, he wac 
ready in admit, must somctitnes b« iu8ere<l to give way for the 
aakc of practical ndvantagef ; but then, the tint ought never to 
be departed from, but in cuaes w-herc then- was aWnost a moral 
certainty that the second were witliin reach, and would be at- 
tained. In tlic present case, die «oroinis8i oners had examined 
into, and slated in their reportc, the amount of several balance* 
io'llio hands of several public accountants; in doing this, the 
noble lord would not, lie truMed, venture to say that they had 
done any more than a commission, tilled by members of that 
house, wtis cum])etent to perfonn. In hia opinion nothing could 
be more dagrading to parliamDnt than such an idea ; for. by the 
nature «f hiit duty, every rcpreaeniative of the people should be 
capable of exatnining how their money was cocpendad. But were 
not many of them, in tact, versed in the busineaa of public tc* 
counts? In one of their repottsi however, they had cotne a 
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little nearer to a cmnplrnnce with the prayers of the peopk, and 
had gone so far as to point out, n-ith grent htimllity and great 
defereiire, an alteration that letmcd to them likely to be at- 
tended irith a(lvantai;e to the people, by a ttlore economical re- 
gulation of office. What did the noblu lord in lliat eaxe ? He 
put n negative upon it, and that not by any paHismentary pro- 
ceeding ; he did not tven allow them the exercise of that power 
of judging and of acting, of which he had «aiil so mucYi, tiut he 
took upon himself to negative the proposition of those eomtnis- 
Mtniera of accounts, in whose praise he had been so lavish, and 
to leli parliament, that although the commissioners had pointed 
out the inconveoieoce, ctad even suggested a remedy, he did not 
mean to attend to the one, or adopt the other, because he bad 
beiTn told by a great board that the alteration proposed wasim- 
practicable. So that the noble lord had disregarded the report 
of ihccommiasioners, areport delivered in upon oath, and having 
all the facts stated in it ascertained upon the oaths of a variety 
of tkdlnesaes, and had preferred the loose conversation of a pub- 
lie board; Buffering tliem to become the unsworn witnesses in 
their oirn cause. He had not the smallest objecljoti Co the board 
of treasuiy'd conferring with the navy board or any other ; but fi 
WHS a little extraordinary that Ihe noble lord should have assigned 
it US a reoaon for not adopting the regulation proposed, and for 
not even giving parliament an opportunity of putting its own 
negative upon it, diat he had been told it ivas impracticable by 
the very board likely to be affected by the alteration. 

Such was the distressed situation of this country at present, 
that he was aware mere forms, and even those which were the 
most dear, moat essential, and most valuable fbrlMs of parliament, 
miisrt'be foregone for the sake of immediate and essentia! public 
ease, 'Satisfaction, and benefit ; he, therefore, much as he 
disliked the idea of continuing the present commissionera, in 
pfet^TTOCe to members of that House, ^0 far differed from his 
honourable friends, that he was ready lo vote for (he present 
bill, eve^n utider the noble lord's limitation of it, provided that 
imnrttliste Ottt!, wtiabctiM, abd ben^dt wouldresult ^m it to 
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the pubtic> But was this likely to be tlie cast- '• Let the Doble 
lord, and let the House remember, that it was on the noble 
lord's flolemnty pledging himself, that the extraordinaries of the 
army should be submitted to the inquiry of the commissioners 
of accounts imniediatelyi that the debate on that immense claim 
for the present year had been given up. If, therefore, the uoble 
lord now went back from his promise ; if he shifted the matter 
and did not fulfil what he had pledged himscli' to jierform, all 
the world must see that the noble lard had cheated and ensnared 
the House nitli false hopes; and hypocritically deluded them out 
of that full and scrutinous discussion, and inquiry into the extra- 
ordinaries of the army, which a subject of such great importance 
undoubtedly called for, and would have met uiili. But the 
noble lord having pretended that he himself wus u&tonished at their 
cnorraous amount, and having pledg-cd himself that the comuiis- 
aioners should be instructed to inquire into the cause of it immc' 
diately, the House had con<idence in his promise, and dropped, 
or at least suspended the investigation. Whitt was it that had 
carried the noble lord through the present session, but the pro- 
mise of the reformation which the commissioners of accounts 
were to elTect ? and what hopes were there of tht-ir doing any 
good under the present circumstances of the commission ? The 
noble lord has said, the reason why he was not willing to accede 
to the proposition, to insert the word " immediately," moved in 
theproceding debate by his honourable friend, was this — becauee 
they had not yet gone through tliat ground of inquiry they had 
begun upon ; a grouml of inquiry extremely narrow of itself' 
and which he could not but suspect had been studiously laid 
down by the original bill, a» the object to which the commia- 
sioocrs were first to direct their attention, whereby parliament 
and the people would be diverted and silenced. And here 
lie roust remark, that he verily believed on his credit, his honour, 
and his conscience, that the noble lord meant and designed, 
that ttie commiuioners should spend their time in inquiring into 
trides without goittg into an oumination of any great, extensive, 
4iid iniponaut object, tlic better to continue the deception. 
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and to carry on the hypocrisy and deceit that had already led 
that House into so many votes, disgraceful to themseWeSy and 
ruinous to the public. 

The noble lord, Mr. Pitt observed, affecting more than com- 
mon modesty, had spoken in the third person — '* the noble lord, 
he was sure, if the commissioners were to be chosen from among 
the members of that house,^ would not wish to have the nomi- 
nation of them." This was a singular remark from a minister 
who had named every one of the present commissioners ; but, 
perhaps, it had some truth in it. Indeed, he would do the noble 
lord so much justice as to declare, that if his honourable friend's 
motion was carried, and it was agreed that the commissioners to 
act under the new bill were to bd chosen from among the mem- 
bers of that house, by ballot, he did not believe the noble lord 
would interfere, and make up a list of names, who, on all occa- 
sions, were found among his followers. Such a measure would 
be too palpable, and too gross a mockery of all justice, and all 
fairness, for the noble lord to venture ; it would be at the same 
time too shameful an avowal of influence for the noble lord'a 
tools to submit to, pliant and accommodating as they were, and 
too gross even for the profligate impudence off his adherents to 
defend. The noble lord, . therefore, might safely adopt the pro- 
position, and might rest assured he would not be- accused of 
having used the influence of his situation to procure a partial 
ballot. 

The present commissioners were said to be-experienced, be- 
cause they had already executed some part of their businesi» 
and made very accurate reports ; but it should be remembered, 
that the inquiry they had hitherto made, was of a nature quite 
diflerent from that on which they were now to enter. As yet, 
they had only examined into the receipts of the exchequer, and 
other branches of public accountSy which were recommended to 
their attention by the board of treasiujs as primary objects, 
when the commission was first instituted, and which were ub- 
doubtedly very simple ; but those greater and more general ob- 
jects of reformation, for which a commission of accounts was ^ 
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fim propoted, had not been touched upon. In every future 
bnuich of the business, therefore, tbey were entire novices, ck- 
ccpl in one article of the first class, that »till remained to be 
exoniined ; they Iiad still to determine haw much current cosh 
UiOuJd remain with the pay m aster-general : but tlicre was time 
enough for an inquiry of that kind before the expiration of the 
former act, and another report might still be received this session. 
In what, then, as to tJie grand objects of reformation, were those 
gentlemen better qualified fur commissioners thqji members of 
tliat House ? Not, surely, by their former tiabit of hfe ! No one 
coutd respect their characters more than himself i but what were 
diLir former avocations? One was Sir Guy Carlelon, an officer 
of dialing uished merit; but irilitary and numerical talents were 
not iicceesarily connected. Another, Mr, Pigot, was young in 
a profession to nhlcli he coutd not be thought an cr.emy, but 
he could not adroit ibat il qualified gentlemen for u commission 
of this tind. Added to these, there were mooters of chancery. 
In •Iiort, men of almost every description, but of that peculiar 
(iBScripliou which belonged to members of that House, v'a. men 
accustomed to transacting national business. 

Auotlior argument used by the noble lord was tliis, that a de- 
lay having occurred in the initiation of this business, it would be 
again retarded by chunging its conductors; for tbe delay had not 
ariaui from any official neglect of tbe treasury : No, that was 
impossible ; they could never think of obstructing an inquiry 
ioto naliooa] expenditures .' But here his former answer would 
apply ; the future subject of inquiry differing etacntially from 
the put, if pr^parslion was nice&sary it would be equally so to 
tlie old as to the new commissioners ; for the former would of 
course deliver over lo their successors all papers and urtidcD of 
undigeatod evidence now in their possession. 

llie noble Inn) hod .idmitted that it was true. Sir Guy Carle* 

ton aod Mr. Pigot liad desired to retire, and that for the reiuK»u 

: .but ithai suob were thoir good wishes, »uch ihur 

ami lo Marre the public, from a consciousness of Utc good l)ul 

had KiMn, Md vT the groMcr i^ne of good Uiat uu|^ i/fi*^ 
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from the prosecution of their labours as commissioners, that they 
had determined to give up every personal consideration, and 
continue to act under the renewed commission. The plain Eng- 
lish of this argument was, that Sir Guy Carleton had determined^ 
to have no more ill health ; and that Mr. Pigot was determined 
to have no more business. For this, ridiculous and absurd 
as it was, was the only rational interpretation that could be put 
on the noble lord*s words. Again, the noble lord had boasted 
greatly of the experience of the present commissioners; and 
had said, that no persons could be equally capable of discharging 
the duty of commissioners with those who had been tried, 
who had been found able, and who had given proofs of their 
talents, their assiduity, and their integrity. He admitted that 
they were men able^ industrious, and honest ; that their reports 
were clesgr, and their attention indefatigable ; but as to their su- 
perior abilities and assiduities, without his selecting any of those 
gentlemen whom he had the happiness to see round him, surely 
it would be no very difficult matter to find six gentlemen on either 
side of the House, to the full as able, as prompt, as industrious, 
and as honest, as the present commissioners of accounts had 
shewn themselves. 

Afler a variety of particular arguments, all strongly appli- 
cable to what Lord North had suggested, Mr. Pitt resumed his 
general argument, as well on the propriety and the necessi^ of 
reformation, as on the duty of the House to listen tu the voice 
of the people, and do something more than follow the noble lord 
in every proposition he offered, let it be good or bad, solid or 
superficial, politic or impolitic. He earnestly conjured them to 
use their own eyes, and to consult their own understandings ; to 
return to a sense of their duty to the people ; to act like honest» 
independent members of parliament ; and no longer implicitly 
to pin their faith on the sleeve of a mmister, whose sole object 
it was to deceive and mislead, just as best answered his pur- 
pose. He concluded with a pathetic exhortation to the noble lord^ 
that he would at least give up this point, and shew the public that 
some substantial remedy was intended for their complicated mis- 
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fortunes. If this commitBioD was properly constHoted, there 
might slOl remain some hopes for the prosperity of this coontry; 
for, having once returned into the path of rectitude, they might 
gf} on progressively from one step of reformation to another. 
But, if the motion was rejected, and the old and vicious system 
of government thus in every point tenaciously adhered to, the 
ireedom of the people, and the independence of that house, 
must he buried in the same grave with the power» the opu- 
lence, and the glory of the empire. 

Colonel Barre's motion was negatived, 

Aves 42 

Noes 98 

and the House then resolved itself into the committee. 



Decembers. 1782.* 



The report from die committee who had been appointed the preceding 
day, to firame the address to Hm Majesty, being brongfat up by Mr. Yorke, 



* Two new Administrations had this year been formed, the one by 
the Marquis of Rockingham, and the other by the Earl of Shelbume. 

The Marquis of Rockingham's Administration, which lasted only from 
March till July, was composed as follows : 

Marquis of Rockingham First Lord of the Trcasurj'. 

Earl of Shelbume .^ > Principal Secretaries of State. (The 

Hon. Charles James Fox ) third secretaryship abolished.) 

Lord John Cavendish Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Admiral Keppel } ... 

(created • Vi«ouDt) J Fmt Lord of the Admiralty. 

Duke of Grafton Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Camden President of the Council. 

Duke of Richmond Master-Greneral of the Ordnance. 

Lord Thuriow To continue Chancellor. 

General Conway Commander in Chief of the Forces. 

Joh n * R 5 ^^^'^^^^ ^^ ^^® Duchy of Lanca»- 

unniDg, sq ^ ter, and created Baron Ashburton. 

The above composed the Cabinet. 
Hon. Thos. Townsheod..... Secretary at War. 
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Mr. Burke took this occasion to call the attention of the House to a 
very ingenioiu and forcible commentar)* on the speech of the King's 
mimsters, as deliTered from the throne; and, after using a great deal of 
laughable, mixed with a portion of serious, aigument, he concluded 
with declaring, that he considered the speech as a compound of hypo- 
criiry, sel^conderonatioB, contradiction, and folly ; and that, were it not 
that unammity was so absolutely necessary at the present crisis, he 
would have moved an amendment to the address; which, even ye^ 

he was hardly deternuned against doing. 

» 

Mr. Pitt, in answer, obsenred^ that the present was a moment 
for seriousness, and not for mirth. The gay flowers of a bril* 

Colonel Barre Treasurer of the Navy. 

Edmund Burke, Esq Paymaster-General of the Forces. 

lAoyd Kenyon, Esq ) . ^ . 

irftenrtrd. Lord Keayon) ^Attorney-General 

John Lee, Esq..... Solicitor General. 

Duke of Portland Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Hon. Richard Fitzpotrick Secretary to do. 

Lord Shelbume's Adnnnistration, which succeeded upon the death ot 
the Marquis of Rockin^iain, connsted of 

Earlof ShelVNinie First Lord of the Treasury. 

Hon. WilliaiD Pitt Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Grantham.... i «_• • 1 o i^- i- a 

ThoB. Townshend, Esq ] ^"^^^ Secretaries of Ate. 

LoidThurlow. Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Keppel I^rst Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Camden President c^the CoundL 

Duke of Grafton Lord Privy Seal 

Duke of Richmond Master-General of the Ordnance, 

Lord Ashborton Chancellor of the Duchy oi 

Sir George Yonge Secretary at War. 

"^S^J^JL^MeW^^^ JTreawierofthsNavy. 
CcAond Barr^ •• Paymafter of the Forces. 

UoydK«iyon,Esq i Atto^le^G€ne^aL 

(afterwards Lord Kenyon) ) 

J<AmLee,Esq SoHdtor-General. 

Earl Temple..... Lofd Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Ho n Wia.W yndhainGfeoT»^ J S«:r«tary to do. 
(afterwH^ Loid GreflnUe) ) 
VOL. I. c 
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liant tm( eKub^ntnt fancy were proper for their leawo, -— for 
hours of jollity and recreation. He slioulii be hnppy to •hare in 
the delight! of that fertile imagination ivhicb liad i^o long been 
the wander and pleasure of that house ; but be could not coiwent 
to imlulfe himeeir tu admiring *' tlie beautiful moi«s whicli 
people the sunbeam," when hit mind wai occupied with objects 
•0 scriou* and important us those now before ihe bou«e, nvr 
could he approve of the indiscretion of that icit, which to un- 
seasoDsbly ran away with the good sense and sober judgment of 
the honourable gentletnnn. He said he was ai willing ai any 
man to unbend his mind, and indulge in the recreation of tli» 
theatre ; but it was only in the iheatrct and in circles of amuse- 
ment, that sober men would choose to give a laoae to imagin- 
ation, and abEtract their minds from all busineia and reflection. 
He now rose, therefore, to bring bacfc the house to mbriety and 
seriousness ; and to tell them that this was neither a fit time, 
nor a proper subject for the exhibition of a gaudy fancy, or the 
waotMi blandUbmentK of theatrical enchantment : it was their 
duty and business to break the utk^iciaa's wand, to dispel the 
cloud) beautifU as it was, which had been thrown over their 
heads, and consider solemnly and gravely Ihe very perilow 
situati«a «r tite cttMry, and ky the force of their united wis- 
dom, abilities, and experieac*, endeavour to rescue tlmking. 
dom from it* difficulties by th« restoration of an honaurablo 
peace. The hoaotnvblc geMlcznan had paid him nwiiy cocnpli- 
tnenls, which he nos sorry he could not either «oc«pt or tiiank 
him for, as they were accompanied with animaifnrmaiu of snrJi 
a nature, that onl}' the elegance of the gentleman's genius could 
tave them from being ridiculous.— All such playful ex crt'Ises of 
the gentleman's talent for the gay and lodwrns* he ahould trt-ai 
with the same n^gkict with miith «U «ob«r aw« wmM Omt 
them ; and all oan^aMtitt yaid to bin in mtk ■ Myle, he 
should never think biniMlf bound to adcnowledge. That his 
character of iW ipeech, ia rqgvd to the matter and maDiier, 
would be admitted by the Home, he could not i 
he could not believe that they would eaaaaH U> «aU tl 
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a flvrsgo of hypocritiec and Bbsurditiea, vliich they had URaaU 
moutly approved, and for whicli they had, netxine oontrailicmtftt | 
agreod to present His Majagty williaii address of thanks. Tttali. 
His Majesty's serious adroonitions to his partiaraeiit sliould ba 
bnuided with such epilheU ; that his feelings on lo serious a wlh 
joec ts the dismerobermeiit of his empire, should be outraged t 
that bis speech, delivered with all the sneredni'ss of royally, 
should be charged with mockery, hypocrisy, and even profane- 
iie«s, wera things which lie did not expect to hear ; and which 
nothing could juatify but the circumstance of (heir being tJ 
overflowings of a mind, the richness of whose wit was unchecked 
for the tiinu by its wisdom and cons idemt ion. 

For his part, he was in a more serious mind. He would eOB'^ 
tbavour, therefore, to pursue a different language from what J 
the hvnourable gentleman had chosen ; and, ns he shoulil t 
imitate him in style, neither would he resemble him in length. »U 

In Hii Majesty's speech there was nothing that called for ih 
ludicrous trsatmant ttie honourabla gentleman had been plensa 
to taeatow u^on it. The language was pUin, intelligible, ftince(«i 
and adapted la the uccaaivn, nod the address than under consb 
dcratioB was atjuelly eitprosscd witli prt^rieiy. In order, tlier«> 
fore, that His Majesty's ministers might yet kaow what part of 
it was Uable to objeetion, he begged it might be discussed in ■ 
rauiner suitable to the subject. He had the day before addressed 
himself to grave and independent men, with a view to And it 
there renUy appeared cause of objectiiin to any port of it; iboft 
His Majeaty's ministers might have an opportunity of opea^ 
clearing up soy doubts that might be entertained, and of cooh f 
finciiig that House, that thdr mtentinns were founded in a aao-' , 
Laoa endeavour to promote the public good, and that in t 
net the asast «n»c«ptionable. With regard to the constructi^ fl 
pM upon various pasugea by ihehooour^le gentleman who spoW ^ 
liM, they were, upon the face «f them, such as could not hv '. 
maintMoed for a moncDt, by fiur sod serious argument. Aften < 
defertding that part of the speedi m which His Majes^ depre^ ; 
catas the eviU that might fsllosr such a difmeraberwent of ititf i 
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empire a» the recognition of the independence of America 
creates, he said, the honourable geatleman. among other inteq>o- 
lations and loisconstructioni of the text, (for it was evident he 
liad tortured the test repeatedly for the sake of furnishing an 
opportunity to pursue on laapplkable comment) had chogen to 
connect the paragraph expreMive of the readiness shewn by the 
subjects of the city of L»ndoa in the general defence, with the 
tueatioQ of the proof of public spirit that liad been given by some 
particular peraons i two matters as distinct and separate as could 
possibly be. Was that Hou^e, nasany man, a stranger to the ical 
of certain descriptions of persons in the metropolis, who, whan 
the government, by a vigorous e3brt. was sending all the fleets 
ul* this country from our own coasts, to the relief of Gibraltar, 
ollcrcd to embody themselves for the defence of tlte city ? Had 
ibut fact any natural analogy to the offer of money to build 
shipn with for the use of the public ? Waa there an idea enter- 
tained by any one member of that House, tliat there was the 
imallest degree of intention in His Majesty's ministers to apply 
the voluntary proofs of public spirit in private individuals, to an 
uucoohtitutional or a dangerous purpose? To what end then 
attempt, by arguments so ill suited and uncalled for, to endea- 
vour to damp the ardour of the country, and repress its spirit in 
a moment when it was most necessary- to be excited ? The h(v- 
Dourable gentleman had ridiculed the calling forth of the temper, 
wisdom, and disinterestedness of parliament. Would any seriouf 
man attempt to maintain, that the exigency of the times did 
not render every possible exertion of the temper, wiHlomi anil 
disinterestedness of parliament necessary ? and, that being al- 
lowed, would it be contended that it was an insult to parliamttnt 
to endeavour to arouse its attention, and that the admonition, 
•o gravely and solemnly given from the throne, was eitlier un- 
seasonable or indiscreet ? The serious part, therefore, of what 
had fallen from the honourable gentleman, he considered at illo- 
gical and ill-founded : the trilling part, at the redundancy of an 
over- luxuriant imagination, whidi, in the hour of cool reflection, 
tiie honourable gentleman, he was convinced, irould confeH te 
have been ill. timed and improper. 
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With regard to the honourable gentleman's quMtion of the 
sincerity and reality of the explanation of the provisional articles, 
which be had just given, he knew not whether the honourable 
g«ntJeman meant to insinuate that he would be guilty of equi- 
'ocaiion, when he Bolemnly stood up ai a minister in that 
house, and gave an explicit answer to a question explicitly put 
to him; but he trusted to his hitherto unimpeached character, 
tliat the House would not in candour suspect him to be capable 
of any such base and scandalous duplicitVt till they had prool' ol' 
his guilt ; when they believed he was guilty, he should expect 
[heir detestation ; but ii' the honourable gentleman nou' meaot to 
impute any such charge to him, be should ouly say, that the im- 
putation had, if it might be permitted to a young man to say so 
to one so much older than himself, his scorn and his contempt. If 
be had deceived the House in this instance, he desired lobe con- 
sidered no longer 6t to be trusted in any degree. He pledged 
himself on his honour, that be would never sacrifice his veracity, 
nor be a party to a fraud, for auy poor and inadequate advantages 
which he could reap from his contiBuaoc« in a staUon, for which 
he did not think himself qualified. 

Tbc Addresi was afUrvitdt ngreed to. 



F^niary 17. 1783. 

DebaU on the FreUtniaary Artklci of Feaee with France and ^poin, and 
lie Frociihnal Treaty wilh America. 

Tks address approving of the ireatiet was moved by Mr. Thomas Pitt; 
upon which an amendment was proposed by Lord John Cavcndiih, omit, 
ting the eipressiani which pledged the House to the approval of the 
tMB^M, and promising that the House would proceed to take the same 
into ihcir seiiout condderation. 

Mr. Pitt spoke in answer to the various argumenU that had 
been adduced against the motion for the address to the throoc. 
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dH aMraM, md pwtknlwijr « Mr.SbaridMt. N« 
I Ike ■fciJrin rf at ri^ 



If tef ««• I— will for A* pnfC atage, the; would oo doubt 
nemm, wfeai ike boommUa gMtleusH'* abSitiet mlwan did 
rMAbvi tke fhnStavt the ■odiaKe ; and it vould be his fonune, 

" Sa fUiem gamderr riw fi) ." 
Bn Ihu WW not the praficr scMte fbr tho exhibiiioo of tStK ele- 
I^AMin ; and be therefore muu beg leave to eail the atleniton of 
lite HoMc to the tenom comidcrUMtn of the very itnportant 
^eftion then beftire thtnt. 

The cImwwt* excited BgainsI Uie pe*c« were iood in pTOfKir* 
tion lo their iiijufttee : ftitd k *a« ^oenJl; the cue that where 
HMK coupUiDed without caiisei they contjilaiiied without temper. 
It WM neeesMty IA look back, notwithit«nding all that the ho- 
ammble fCTlleman on the other tide of the way had nid, to the 
Itoptfe aT ihU House, and to the Mntimenu of that Honseoit 
thi* very lubject. Had ihey forgo* the reacJutiom of laat tnnott, 
by which ministers were bound lo recognize the indepeodenco of 
Atnerica? Had they considered that that re»olutioni !a which 
he for one tnoet beartily concurred, took at the sanie time from 
miniEtcrg their advaota^ ground in negociatiou : and deprived 
them of the opportunity of proposing ind^>eDdence ai a boon 
to be conceded, as a matter to be o8ered as tbe price, or as the 
baaifi of peace ? Hod they fot^ot the application made by the 
right honourable gentleman over the way ■ to the Dutch, an ap- 
{dicati an couched in terms to his feeling more degrading than 
taf ooncauion in tbe preaent peace ? Had they forgot the lan- 
guid of thai day, when we were told that we mtiet hare peace 
on any ttrmi ; peace for a year, for a day, juat to give lu ft little 
br«Athing time P Were not these tilings to be rcmonbered ? or 
were they to be told, that times and circumstances were so 
conplcMlf Changed, that what would have been desirable thcu, 
•31f.roj, 
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would not be so now? W«r« the circurrwMiocM so inat«TtnlIy 
changed ? Yes, tb^ wer* ; for these opinions were given, and 
tliese BUenions made, when the right honourable gentleman 
was in office, and when the Uak of making peace was likely 
lofal! on his own he«d. This was the change: tliis wns the ma- 
terial alteration of circumgtaiices which had taken place, and 
which DOW called for different conditions. 'The right honourable 
gentleman was no longer in place; he wiu no longer responsible 
for the terms, and therefore the circumstajices were changed. 

But to shew that there was no other change of circumEtancei, 
lie went into a long and particular detail of the relAlive situa- 
tion of tbe belligerent powers — liiair •tceogtfc, their resourcM, 
their wants, their objeclt, and tbicir prospect*, dediujiag fron tUa 
tht Mtference, that it wm abaoliMel j> and indispenBabljr neceMary 
fartlufconntrytohiiTe peace, and that under all thecircitmstaocee 
of die nation al the time, the terms which he had procured, were 
fair and advantageous. That he might prove this lo be the caae, 
keexaminedthearliele*, andipoke partic«Urlytotbefoi«ia which 
bad b«eB con^laioed «f — the bo«(idari«» of Canada, the iisbcry 
of NewfouniUand, the cession of the Roridas, the abandAnnient 
•f ihe IojK(ist«, and the other topics which bod engaged the at* 
tention of the House ; recommending to them temper and mode- 
ratJOD, and«purniiigatalj uoseacoosbleaiidinsidiousKbeDiMof 
oppotitioo, in a atomeot m calMiilDia aaA ab Hinn g to the stM*. 

With respect to the iinnsturd aUtaace whidi H was reported 
had taken place, Mr. Pitt said, it was undoubtedly to be reckoned 
among die wonders of the age. It was not easy to reduce sucb 
an event to any common rule of judging of men. It itrUcbed 
to a point of political apostacy, which not only astonished so 
young a man a« be was, but appac«ntly ssWmahed and con- 
fooaded the moat veteran obaerwera of the human heart. He 
>■> OMKanvefy severe on this junction, and spoke in most pointed 
tenaa flf rep r oa ch ■* 

* Mt.HhHidHi,iansiagBAcnMni*lD«ipla>a,too)i noticeof ibcpeno- 
i>alaJJuakMt«fcMih'Ur.PStthadimrodu«edinUsipevch. >■ Ontheperti- 
«ubrM>RefpaMranllty«ilHiAt)wrigfa«honountblogendeRtanhadthout'lic 
propertomakeuseofheDe«dnoC,heiud, ariieanj'catmnent— the pro- 



ren in the morning tlie house divided— 
For ihc aiiiendnieDt..,tf3'l 
Against it .'...aOH 

Mnjorlt)' ogaiml ministers... is 



Febmary 21. !783. 

Tbe discussion of ihc Preliminary Article* of Peace with France, 
Spkin, and AnieTTCB.btMng (his duji resumed, the following rcsolu lion 9 cen- 
suring the tprm* of the peace, were nioTed by Lord John Cavendish. 

Isf. " That in consideration of the public faith which ought to be pre- 
iscrved inviolalc, this House hlU support His Majesty in rendenag firm 
and permanent the peace lo be conducted definitively, in consequence of 
tlie Proviaonal Treaty mid Preliminary Arliiles which have been laid 
before the House." 

sd. " that t}iis House will, in concurrence with His Majesty'* paternal 
regard for his people, employ its beit endeavours to improve the blett- 
iugs of peace, to the advantage of hit crown and nihjecu." 

3d. " That His Majesty, in acknowledging the independence of the 
United Suites of Antcrica, by virtue of the povitn vectcd in him by 
theactofthe last seuion of parliament, to ertabic His Majesty to con- 
clude a peace or inicc nith certain colonies in North America, has 
acted H» tbe circumttwices uf aflUrs indispensably reijiured, and in 
conformity to the musc of parliament." 

4th. " That the concenaions mode to tbe advenaries of Grut Britjun, 
bj the siud Provisional Treoty and Preliminary Articles, are greater than 
Ihey wcie entitled to, either from the nclual utuation of their respective 
postesiions, or from their comparatii'e strength." 

ptiny, the taste, the gentlemanly point of it, mun havcbeco ubviouslo the 
tlontc. Bui, uiiil Mr. Sheridan let mtt aMure the right honourable gentlr- 
tnui, that I do now, and nil] at any time when he choose* to repeat this 
>OTt afalluaon. meet it with the most uncere good humour. Nay, I wiilsay 
more — 6attcrcd and oncoiiraftcd by the right hunourablc geiitleman'n pa- 
ncgjric on my lalenti, if ever t again engage in the compositians he alludei 
10, I nay be tempted lo an actofpreMiniption — to attempt an improve- 
tnoit on on* of Ben Johnton'* bcM characters, ibe cbafscter of the 
Angt? Boy in tbe Aldiymiit." 




m 
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After Mr. Fox bad (xmduded a very long and fidpcible ftpeecfa in sop- 
port of the resolutions. 

Mr. PiTt rose, and delivered his sentiments as follows : 

Sir, Revering, as I do, the great abilities of the honourable 
gentleman who spoke last, I lament, in common with the House, 
when those abilities are misemployed, as on the present question, 
to inflame the imagination and mislead the judgment. I am told. 
Sir, '< he does not envy me the triumph of my situation on this 
day,*' a sort of language which becomes the candour of that ho- 
nourable gentleman as ill as his present principles. The triumphs 
of party. Sir, with which this self-appointed minister seems so higUy 
elate, shall never seduce me to any inconsistency which the busiest 
suspicion shall presume to glance at. I will never engage in 
political enmities without a public cause. I will never for^p 
such enmities without the public approbation : nor will I be ques» 
Honed and cast off' in thejace of this Houscy h^ one virtuoiu and 
dissatisfied Jriend. * These, Sir, the sober and durable triumphs 
of reason, over the weak and profligate inconsistencies of party 
violence ; these, Sir, the steady triumphs of virtue over success 
itself, shall be mine, not only in my present situation, but through 
every future condition of my life ; triumphs which no length of 
time shall diminish ; which no change of principle shall ever sulJj. 
The fatal consequence of Tuesday's vote, which I then depre- 
cated and foretold, is ahready manifest in this House, and it has 
been thought on all sides requisite, to give a new stability to the 
peace, which that vote had already shaken. But the proof which 
the present motion is about to establish, tJiat toe are determined 
to abide by this peace^ is a declaration that we have examined 
the terms, and have found them inadequate^ Still lets consistent 
is this extraordinary motion with the language of Tuesday. 
It was then urged, that no sufficient time had been allowed us 
to determine on the articles before us ; and in the short space 
of two days, we are ready to pass a vote of censure on what 
we declare we have not had leisure to discuss. This, Sir, ig the 
first monstrous production of that strange alliance, which threatr 
* Supposed to allude to Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. Powys, Ac. 
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en* oocenore to ^un^thiiderotedcMuiOj into «Dlhe horrors 
of another war. 

It in not. Sir, an exception to any single article, ir well -founded 
exceptions ihould really exist, thai ought to deterffline the meriti 
of this treaty. Private interests Iibtb their respective advo- 
cates, and subjects may be caiily found for partial cotnplainta : 
but privuto interests must bend to the public safety. What these 
complaints may prove is indeed yet unknown: for whilst the 
honourable gentleman alone iedeicnbing with so much confidenco 
t ha distresses and dissatisfactions ortrade,shehersclf is approach- 
ing the throne with the effusions of gratitude aiid affection. Tlie 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, has fnirly stated the terms 
by which the merits of this peace arc to be decided — therelative 
strength and resourctt of the reapective paivers at tvar. I will im- 
mediately meet him on this issue. 

I shall begin. Sir, with a most important subject, the state of 
tho British navy; and shall refer myself for proofs of what I as- 
sert, to the papers now lying on your table. This appeal. Sir, to 
»olid and authentic documents, will appear the more jutt and ne- 
cemary, when I acquaint the house, that aoobic lord*, from whom 
the honourable gentleman professes to receive Ms naval inform- 
ation, has varied in his statcraents to the cabinet, no less than 
twenty sail of the line. 

We are informed. Sir, from the papers before us, that the Bri. 
tub force amounted nearly to one hundred Sail of llie line- 
Many of these had been long and actirely employed on foreign 
stations. With diligent exertions, six new ships would have been 
added to the catalogue in March. TTie force of Prance and 
Spain amounted to nearly one hundred and forty sail of the line, 
sixty of which were tying in Cadiz harbour, nored and victualled 
for immediate cerricc. Twelve ships of the line including one 
newly built by the United States, had tjnitted Boston harbour 
u«der Vaudreui), in a state of perfect n-pair. An immense lanil- 
vmameot was collected at St. Dommgo. These several foroes 
*erc united in one eA>]ectt and that object waa the reduction of 
* Lord KeppcL 
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Jamaioe. ^'ho, Sir, can suppose with nerious cMifidencc, itiat 
titknd could have long re«iited tt regular attack, Gupported by 
seventy-two ui'I of the line P Admiral Pigot, after hii relnforce- 
nieiit IVoiti Europe, vrould have conimanded n fleet of only forty- 
sis sail, and it hM long been acknowledged in this House, ihst 
ti^/entivr war mutt terutinate in certain niin. Would Admiral 
Pigot have undertaken at thia time offhtiive operutiont ngairui 
the Ulands of the enemy? — Those islands on which Lord Uodneyi 
flushed with victory, could not venture to attempt an impreuion ? 
Would Admiral Pigot, Sir, have regained by arms what the mi- 
Qiaters have recovered by treaty ? Could he in the sight of a su- 
perior fleet, have recaptured Grenada, Dominique, St. Kitt'il, 
Nefifl, artd Montserrat ? Or, might we not too reasonably ap- 
prehend the campaign in the West Indies would have closed with 
the loss of Jamaica itself, the remnant of our possessions in that 
part of the globe ? 

Let us next consider our situation in the east, A mere dcftn- 
)<ive reeistancc, however glorious, had entitled Sir Edward Hughes 
to the thanks of this Houie; tiulhisBUCCess, it'it may be termed 
a victory, had not prevented the enemy ft'om landing a greater 
European force than we actually possess in India, and who at this 
instant are in conjunction with Hyder, subduing and deiolutlng 
the Camatic. 

The prospect is by no means brightened when we look ftirward 
to the probable operationB in the Channel, and m the Northern 
Seas, during the course of the ensuing summer. Thirteen new 
saQ of the line would at that time have been added to the fleet 
of France ; and the Dutch force, as it has been accurately 
stated, by a great naval officer *, in this debate, would have 
•mounted to twenty-five sail of the line. What accession the 
Spuiiih fbrce would have received, is not sufficiently known. It 
is enough for me to state, the fleeU of Bourbon and of Holland 
would have doubled ours in our own seas. Should we have seised 
the iatenali of their cruize, and poorly paraded the Channel ftt 

" Commodore Keith Stuart- 
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• ttr wcki, to Unish again, by digbt, tliD glories of tlie lait cam- 
{■ugn? Or ttwoU a-eliare dared lo rUque the existence of the 
kingdom iuolT, by cng^ing againat such rearful odds ? 

What a-erethefeclinfa of every one who hears me (what were 
my own feriings it bimpowible to describe) when that great maa 
Lord Howe Bet sail with our only fleet ; inferior to the enemy, 
and uuder a probability of an engagemeDt on their own coaals ? 
Aly BpprcbcnsioD«, Sir, on this occasion, however great, were 
mixed with hope ; I knew the superiority of Dritish skill and cou- 
rage might outweigh the inequality of numbers. But, Sir, in an- 
other quarter, and at the same instant of lime, my apprehensions 
were unmixed with a ray of comfort. The Baltic fleet, almost as 
valuable as Gibraltar itself, for it contained all the material* for 
future war, was on its way to England ; and twelve sail of the 
line had been sent out from the ports of Holland to intercept 
them. Gibraltar was relieved by a skill and courage that baffled 
superior numbcnt : and the Baltic fleet was, I know not how, mi- 
raculously preserved. One power, indeed, the honourable gentle- 
man has omitted in Ai« detail: — But the i)utci, Sir, had not been 
diaarmedby the humiliating language of that gentleman's minis- 
They were warmed into more active exertions, and were 
L. just beginning to feel their own strength. They were not only 
I about to defend themselves with efiect, but to lend ten sail of the 
line to tile fleets of France and Spain. Here, Sir, let us pause 
for a moment of scrloua and solemn consideration 1 

Should the ministers have persevered from day to day to throw 
the desperate die, whose succcsseshad won us only abarren though 
glorious Wety, and whose failure in a single cast would sink us 
into hopcleu ruin ? However fondly the ideas of ikatioaal expec- 
tation had diffused themselves amongst the people, the ministers 
SIti could entertain no rational hopes. Those columns of our 
strength, whicli many honouralile gentlemen had raited with so 
much fancy, and decornted with so much invention, the ministers 
had surveyed with the eye of sober reason. I am sorry to say, 
we discovered the fabric of our naval superiority to be visionary 
and hawlcM. 
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I (hall next, with submiuion to the right honourable gentlttmaii 
who presides in that department, stale, in a few words, the utua- 
lion of the annj. It is notorious to every gentleman who hears 
tne, that new levies could scarcely be torn, on any temu rrom thia 
depopuIalL-(i country. It is known to proiessional men how great 
is the difference between the imniinal and effective state of that 
service ; and, astonishing as it may appear, after a careful en- 
quiry, three thousand men were the utmost force that could have 
been safely sent from this country on any oSeniive duty. But, 1 
am told. Sir, the troops from New York would have supplied ui 
with a force equal to the demands of every intended expedition. 
The foreign troops in that garrison we had no power to embark 
on any other than American service ; and, in contradiction lo 
the honourable gentleman who spoke last, and to that noble lord 
whose language he affects to speak in this House, no transports 
had been prepared, or could have been assembled fur their im- 
mediate embarkation. Where, Sir, should ihey have directed 
their cour»e when they were at length embarked, but into the 
hazard of an enemy's fieet, which would have cruized with un- 
disputed superiority in every part of the western world. 

No pressure ofpublic accusation, nor heal of innocence in Jta 
own defence, shall ever tempt me to diiclote a single circum- 
stance which may tend to humiliate my country. What I am about 
to say will betray no secret of state; it is known, for it is felt 
throughout the nation. There remains at ihisinstant, exclusive of 
the annual services, an unfunded debt of thirty miUioos. — Taxes, 
Sir, the most flattering, have again and again been tried, and, 
instead of revenue from themselvee, have frequently produced a 
failure in others, with which tliey had been found to sympatliiie- 
But here. Sir, I am told by the honourable gentleman who spoke 
lull other nationt VMuld havejelt an equal distreis. Good God '. 
to what a consequence does the honourable gentleman lead uil 
Should I, Sir, have dared to advise a continuance of war, whicli 
endangered the bankruptcy of public faith j a bankruptcy whJcIt 
wouJd have almost dissolved the bonds of government, and have 
involved the state in the confusion of a general ruin.' Should I 
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liave ventured to do this, btcnutt ohb of tht aictrit pmoert 
KirfiMT ha\vt ezperiettcni an rqiial diitreut 

The honounble gentlemmn who ipoke last has amuted ths 
h«uae with virious atatementa, on the dilTprent principle* ai ati 
jMutidtlit and rMtitution. The principle of thoas (■latempttU i* 
aa falie aa it ia unexpected Oom htm. Did hi* (^reat noval 
friend acquaint hini with the reapectivc raJum of Dominique and 
St. Lvcta? that lord, who in His Majeaty't councils had advised, 
and perhaps wisely, a preference of the formorl I'he value of 
Dominique, Sir, waa better known to our encmiM ; and the im* 
Bcnse Kums employed by them in fonifyiiig tliat island, prov« as 
wril its present *alut:> as their desire to retain it. That honour- 
able gcntlemaD Itaa, on all oceaiions, epoke witli approbation of 
the last peace : waa St. Lucia left in our handt by that pMct. 
the terms of witicli we ouraelve* prescribed 'f or waa St. Lucia 
really so impregnabli.- as to endanger all our possession* at tbe 
commencement of the present war? 

It would bo nccdlees for me to remind ih« honourable gentle- 
man who spoke liut of any dcriarations he Itad made in a pre- 
ceding session : profcMions from him \o atitiquated and obsolete, 
would have but Httle weight In this ^(ouse. But I will venture 
to require consistency for a hingle weeb, and shall remind him 
of fats declaration in Monday's debate. " that even this peace 
was preferable to a continuance of the war." Wili he 'hen eri- 
minuie His Majesty's miniftcra by the present motion, for pro- 
ferring wliat he would hare preferred ? or how will he preaume 
to prove, that, if better terms could hare been obiuned, it vat 
less their intorest than their duty to have obtained tham. 

Was this peace. Sir, condudod with the same indecent levity, 
thU the honnuniMe gientleman would proceed to its condemae- 
tion } Many days and nights were laboriously employed by His 
Majesty's ministen in such exicnstvo negocialiona ; — consulta- 
tions were held with persons the best informed on the respectWr 
subjects ■ — many doubts were well weighed, and removed ; and 
weeks and months of solemn discussion gave birth to that peace, 
which wo trv required to dot roy without examination : thai pMce, 
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ihepMtuve ultimMnta trooi Froate, lui J tu wliicliltolemnlyaif ure 
tliG public tburewagnooUierBlteruaiiTebut acontinuanceofwar. 

CouU the niinict^re, thus surrouDded witli sceaes ofruio, tSecl 
to dicutr Uic (eiau «f'p«ace ? Aod are these articles aerioatly 
eODipaicd imli tbc peace gf I'aru ? There was, indeed, a time 
when Great Britain migbt have met her eDemies on other con- 
ditiooa ; and if aa iioaginatiuu, warmed wiUi the poorer and glory 
efthit country, could liave diverted any tnetnberof His Majetty'a 
councils froo) a painful tDspection of tlie truth, I mightt I liope, 
witboot presutnptiou, lave been entilW to that indulgctice. I 
fW, Sir, at this iiwt&nt, how much I had been animated in my 
childhood by a recital of Eogiand's vicCories ; — I was taugbt. 
Sir, by one wiiose meioory 1 shall ever revere, tliat at the close 
of a trar, &r di&rent indeed from this, she had dictated the 
tenns of peace to subDussire nations. This, in which 1 place 
■ocnetliing mere ibso a common interest, was tlie memorable 
era of England's glory. But that era is pact :'she is under the 
awftil and mortifying necessity of employing a language that 
corrcsponde with her true uondilioa : the visions of her pover 
and pre-emioenoe are passed a«ay> 

fyehavem;kn€iu!Mgeii Amunian IndcpaitUnu — ihal, Sir, wu 
a needless form : the incapsiciiy of the noble lord who coa- 
ductod our aAirs: the erects of war, ajid even a vote of ihtf 
> l — s c , had already granted inliai it was im|>aasible to withhold. 

W« AtfD* ctJM FUhdt — Wo have obtained Provideace and 



We iaot t»dad am^sinM a^fiMtiy on Ike ooul ofNewfoundlaod 
^ Wa have astablislHMl an exctoaivc rigbt to the most valusUf 
bwika. 

We kmt ftalmtd St. Luda, amJgma vp Tititego— We ba«« 

r^gaioadC tii! — da. Domiwca, SlKjU's, Nevis, and iMontwrrat, ] 

aal m Iwte icscaed Jatuaica from Iter impending danger. In 

Africa «e knt ceAed Goree, tJie grave of our couutrj nieo ; 004- 

we p«MtM SoMgWibia, the best aod most healthy seltlemeot, 

/it fargpc we hoot nliti^uithcd MtMroo — kept up at as im- 
~ vmAtm caq>eBcc in peace, aad never («r«bl« in imr. 
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WV Ami* likocUe pemitlrtt Hit Most Christian Majetty to re- 
pair kin hnrhour of Dunkirk. — Tht liitmiliatiDg clause for iU 
denruction vhb inserted. Sir, ai>er oihcr wars than the past. 
But the inimense expense attending its repair, will still render 
this Indu1g«nce usele«8 : add to lliis, that Dunkirk was first an 
object of our jealousy when ships were constructed far inferior 
to ihcir present draught. That harbour, at tlie commencement 
of ilie war, admitted ships of a single deck ; no art or expense 
will enable it to receive a fled of tlic line. 

In the East Indies, where alone we had power to obiain this 
ppsce, we hove restored what was useless to ourselves, and 
scarcely tenable in a continuance of the war. 

Bat v>e have abandmrd the unhapjii) io/foiuli to their impiaat- 
Wf enemies — Little, Sir, are those unhappy men befrieoded by 
such a language in this House; nor shall we give mucli asttist- 
ance to their cause, or add stability to the reciprocal conMence 
of the two states, if we already impute to Congress a violettce 
snd injustice, which decency forbids us to susMct. Would a 
ccmtinuance of th« war have been justified on the single prin- 
ciple of assisting these unfortunate men? or would a continuance 
of the war, if so justified, have procured them a more certain 
indemnity? Tlieir hopes must have been rendered desperate 
itldced by any additional distresses of Britain ; tliose hopes which 
arc now revived by the timely aid of |)eace and reconcihation. 

These are the ruinous conditinns to which this country, en- 

gaged with four powerful states, and exhausted in all its re< 

■ources, thought fit to subscribe, for the dissolution of tliat al- 

tencG, and the immediate enjoyment of peace, l^t us examine 

inly and determined courage. Let ua 

trcngtlien ourselves against inveterate enemies, and reconciliate 

r antient fricudn. The misfortunes of individuals and of king. 

, that arc laid open and examined with true wisdom, ore 

, , ftiore than half redressed ; and to Uiis great object should be 

^ directed all the virtue and abilities of this House. Let us feel 

\, our calamities — let us bear them too, like men. 

But, Sir, I fear 1 bave loo long eugaged your attention to uo 
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real purpose ; and diat the public safety is this daf risqued, 
without a blush, by the malice and disappointment of faction. 
The honourable gentleman who spoke last has declared, with that 
sort of consistency that marks his conduct, ** Because he is pre- 
vented from prosecuting the noble lord in the blue ribbori to the 
satisfaction of public justice, he will heartily embrace him as his 
friend*" So readily does he reconcile extremes, and love the 
•man whom he wishes to persecute ! With the same spirit. Sir, I 
suppose he will cherish this peace too — beccnue he abhors it. 

But I will not hesitate to surmise, from the obvious complexion 
of this night's debate, that it originates rather in an inclination to 
force the Earl of Shelbume from the treasury, than in any red * 
t;onviction that ministers deserve censure for the concessions they 
have made: concessions, which, from the facts I have enumerated, 
and -the reasoning I have stated, as arising from these facts, are 
the obvious result of an absolute necessity, and imputable, not so 
much to those of whom the present cabinet is composed, as to that 
cdbinct of which the noble lord in the blue ribbon was a member. 
This noble earl, like every other person eminent for ability, and 
acting in the first department of a great state, is undoubtedly an 
object of envy to some, as well as of admiration to others. The 
obloquy to which hh capacity and situation have raised him 
has been created and circulated with equal meanness and address: 
but his merits are as much above my panegyric, as the arts, to 
which he owes his defamation, are beneath my attention. When 
stripped of his power and emoluments, he once more descends 
toprivate life without the invidious appendages of place, men will 
see him through a different medium, and perceive in him qualities 
which richly entitle him to their esteem. That official superiority 
which at present irritates their feelings, and that capacity of con- 
ferring good offices on those he prefers, which all men are fond 
of possessing, will not then be any obstacle to their making an im- 
partial estimate of his character. But notwithstanding a sincere 
predilection for this nobleman, whom I am bound by every tie to 
treat withsentiments of deference and regard, I am far from wishing 
him retained m power against the public approbation ; and if his 
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removal can be innocently effected, ii' he can be ct7nj|>elled to re- 
sign witlioul entailing all those mischiefa which seem to be involved 
in the resolution now moved, great as his zeal for his country i^i, 
powerful as his abilities are, and earnest and assiduous as his en- 
deavours hnve beea to rescue the British empire from the difficul- 
ties that oppress her, 1 am persuaded he will retire, firm in the 
dignity of his own mind, conscious of his having conlrihuied to 
the public advantage, and, if not attended with the fulsome plau- 
dits of a mob, possessed of that substnutial and pennanent satis- 
faction which arises from the habitual approbatioo of an upright 
mind. I know hiia well; and dismiss him from the conhdence of 
his sovtircign, and the husiitess ot'slate wlion you please, to this 
transcendent consolation he lias u title, wliich no accident can in- 
validate or affect. It is the glorimis rcwaiduf doing well, ^acting 
an honest and liouourable part. By the difficulties Ueencounlered 
on bis accepting the reinsuf govermneut, by the reduced situation 
in which he fouud the state of ilie nation, and by the per)ieliinl 
turbulence of those who thought his elevation effected at thcltowii 
expense, he has certainly earned It dearly : and with liuch a solid 
understanding, and to much goodness of heart as stamp his cha- 
racter, hu is in no danger of losing it. Notlting can be ustronger 
proof tliat his enemies are eager to traduce, than the frivuloun 
grounds on whidi they affect to accuse him. An nction, which re- 
flects a lustre on his attention to the claims of merit *, hns yet been 
improved into afault in his conduct. A right honourable gentle- 
man who has exhausted his strength in tite service of ihu stale, 
and to whose years and infirmities his absence from purliniuent 
can only be attributed, owes to the friendship and interference of 
the noble carl a pension, which, however adequate to ull Iiis ne- 
cessities and convenience in the evening of life, is no extraordi- 
nary compensation for tho public spirit which has uniformly 
marked his parliamentary conduct. Surely the abilities imd vir- 
tut-s of this vetcriui soldier and respectable senator, deserved 
some acknowledgment from Unit community in which they have 
been so often and so manfully exerted. Surely hii ago entitled 

■ Alliuliiif; to tlicpcnuon gruitcd lo Colonel Qiurr. 
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htm to a little repose in the lap of that pobltc to whose welfare 
his youth had been dedicated. Surely, that principle of humanity^ 
which stimulates those in power to commiserate in this manner 
the situatkm o£ neglected merit, possesn^ a nobleness, a gene* 
rosity» a benevolence, which instead of ihcurrmg the censure of 
anjy ought to command the admiration find prai^ of all. 

I repeat then, Sir, that it ia not thts^ tfe^^ it is the Earl of 
Shdbume alone whom the movers of this question are desirous 
to wound. This is the object which has raised this stbnn of 
fiftcUon ; this is the aim of the unnatural coalition to which I 
have alluded. If, however, tlie baneful alliance is not already 
formed^ if this ill'^omened marriage is not already solemnized, I 
know a just and lawful impediment, and, in the name of the 
public safety, / hirejbrbid the hanns. 

My own share in the censure, -pointed by the motion before 
the House against His Majesty's ministers, I will bear with forti- 
tude, because ray own heart tells me I have not acted wrong. 
To this monitor, who never did, and, I trust, never will, deceive 
me, I wUl confidently repair, as to an adequate asylum from all 
the clamour which interested faction can raise. I Inis not very 
eager to come in, and shall have no great i^ctance to go out, 
whenever the public are disposed to dumiss me from their ser- 
vice. It has been the great object of my short official existence 
to do the duties of my station with all the ability and address in 
my power, and with a fidelity and honour which should bear me 
up, and give me confidence, under every possible contingency or 
disappmntmeiit. I can saj^'with sincerity,' I never had a wish 
which did not terminate in the dearest interests of the nation. 
I will at the sane time imitate the honourable gentleman's can- 
dour, and confess^ that I tdO have my arobttfon. High situation, 
and great inflttence, ai^ desirable objects to inost men, and ob- 
jects whidi I am pot ashamed to pursue, whichT am even solici- 
tous to possess, whenever they can be acquired with honour, and 
retained with dignity. On these respectablef conditions, I am - 
not less aoabltiotts to be great and powerful than it is natural for 
a young man, with suck brilliant examples befbve him, to be. 
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But even Liie^c objects I am not bencntli rt;IJiiquisliing, the mo- 
ment my duty to my country, my chnracier, and my friends, ren- 
ders such a sacrifice indispensabli;. Tlien 1 bope to retire, not 
disappointed, but triumphant ; triumphant iik the cnnviction that 
my talent£, humble as they are, have been eftrnestly, lealously, 
and strenuously, employed to the best of my apprehension, in 
promoting the truest welfare of ray country; and tliat. however 
1 may stand chargeable n'ith weakness of understanding, or error 
of judgment, nothing can be imputed to my oificial capacity 
uhich bears the moct distant connection with an interested, » 
corrupt, or a dishonest intention. But it is not any part of ray 
plan, when the time iImII conie that 1 quit my present station, 
to threaten the repose of my country, and erect, like the honour- 
able gentleman, a fortress and a refuge for disappointed ambi- 
tion. The self-created ojtd self-appointed successors to the pre- 
sent administration, have a«serted with much confidence, tliut 
thi& is likely to be the cose. I can assure tlieiii, however, when 
they come from that side of the House to this, I will for one most 
readily and cordially accept the exchange. Tlie only d<^siie 1 
would indulge and cherish on liia subject is, that the service of 
the public may be ably, dieintereeteilly, and faithfully perlbrmed. 
To those who feel far their country a.* I wish to do, and will 
strire to do, it matters little who are out or in ; but it matters 
much that her affairs be conducted with witdoin, with lirmueEs, 
H itli dignity, and with crediL Those entrusted to my care I will 
resign, let mc hope, into bands much betm qualified to do them 
justice than mine. But I will not mimic the paraiW oJ' the lio- 
oourable gentleman in avowing an indiscriminate opposition to 
whoever may be appointed to succeed. I will nwrcli out with 
no warlike, no hostile, no mciuciog protestjition*: but hoping the 
new administration will liave no ottier object in view than the 
Teal and substantial wclfuro of the comaiuDity at large ; tJiat 
they will bring with them into office those truly public and pa- 
itioiic principles which they formerly held, but whidi theyalwn- 
duncd in opposition i tliat they will save the stale, and promote 
the great purpoiic* of publie good, with jis much »ieadiue»t. 
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integrity, and lolid advantage, as I am confident it nrait one 
day appear the Eatt of Shdbame and hir c<4Ieagues have done, 
' I promise them, before-hand, my uniform and best support on 
every occasion, where I can honestly and conscientiously assist 
them. 

In Aort, Sir, whatever appears dishonourable or inadequate 
in the peace on your table, is strictly chai^eable to Ihe noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, whose profusion of the public's money, 
whose notorious temerity and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, 
whidi originated in his pernicious and oppressive policy, and 
whose utter incapacity to fiU the station he occupied, rendered 
peace of apy description indispensable to the preservation of the 
state. The small part which fell to my ^mre in this ignominious 
transaction, was divided with a set of men, whom the dispassion- 
ate public must, on reflection, unite to honour. Unused as I 
am to the factious and jarring clamours of this day's debate, 1 
look up to the independent part of the House, and to the public 
at large, if not for that impartial approbation which my conduct 
deserves, at least for that acquittal from blame to which my in- 
nocence entitles me. I have ever been moai uaxiomB to do my 
utmost for the interest of my country ; it has been my §oie con- 
cern to act an honest and upright part, and I am disposed to 
think every instance o£ my official department wiH bear m hir 
and honourable Construction. With these intentions, I Tcntured 
forward on the public attention ; and can i^>peal with some de- 
gree of confidence to both sides of the House, for the consistent 
of my political conduct. My earliest impressions were in favour 
of the noblest and most disinterested modes of serving the pub- 
lic: these iapressions are still dear, and will, I hope, remain for 
ever dear to my heart : I will cherish them as a legacy infinitely 
more valuable than the greatest inheritance. On these princi- 
ples alone I came into parliament, and into place ; and I now 
take the whole House to witness, that I have not been under 
the necessity of contradicting one public declaration I have 
ever madcu 
I am, notwithstanding, at the disposal of this House, and with 
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their decision, whatever it shall be, I will cheerfully comply. It 
is impqyible to deprive me of those feelings which most always 
result from the sincerity of my bes^ endeavours to fulfil with in- 
tegrity every oflkial engagement. You may take from me. Sir, 
the privileges and emoluments of place, but you cannot, and 
you shall not, take firom me those habitual and warm regards 
for the prosperity of Great Britain, which constitute the honour,- 
the happiness, the pride of my life; and which, I trust, death 
alone can extinguish. And, with this consolation, the loss of 
power. Sir, and the loss of fortune, though I a&ct not to de- 
spise them, I hope I soon shall be able to forget. 

Laudo maneniem ; si celeres quatit 

PennaSf reugno qua dedit -^^ 

■ ■ I ■ ■ probamque 

Pauperiem sin9 date quaro* 

The three first retolutions were agreed to without oppodtioo, Upoa 
the fourth, the house divided, 

Ayes. 207 

Noes.. 190 

• 

Majority for censuring the terms of the Peace 17 * 



March 31. 1788. 



Thl Earl of Surrey called the attention of the House to the unset- 
tled state of the administration ; and desired to know, from the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) who had just entered the House, 
whetlier an administration had yet been formed, or whether there was a 
near probability of such an event taking place; as if that was the case, 
he observed, the necessity that enforced his motion was superceded, and 
he should take pleasure in not being obliged to bring it forward. 

Mr. Pitt said, he was to inform the noble lord, and the House, 

* Public afiairs continued, for several weeks aflcr this division, in a 
state of great disorder; no new administration was appointed, and the 
negociations for power were, through the several conjunctions of pwtief, 
osnried oa with much violence sad animosiqr. 
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that he was not competent to gi>e official information of any 
thing that came within hm knowledge of the forming of an ad- 
ninittration, as hit royal master had, a little time befbre, on 
that day, been gracioualy pleased to accept his resignation of 
that employ which he had the honour of fillingln his government. 
If the noble lord, however, would accept of his personal Irnow- 
]edge» he would pledge himself, it was the earnest desire of his 
gracious sovereign to accede to the wishes and requisitions of his 
fiuthful comtnonsy and which he had so amply testified in his 
answer to their address. However, though he could not take 
upon himself to say that an administration was formed, or when 
an events which was so much to be wished for, should take place, 
his full reliance upon His Majesty's answer to the address firmly 
persuaded him, that His Majesty was anxiously employed in 
effectuating a purpose which was so much the wish of his people, 
and of his fiuthful comraans in particular. 

This explanation not proving satbiactory, the Earl of Surrey declared 
that he found himself the more peculiarly called upon to proceed with 
his motion, and he accordingly moved, ** That a conuders^e time hav- 
ing now elapsed without an administration responsible &r the conduct of 
public affiurs, the interpotntion of this House on the present alarming 
crisis is become necessary." 

Mr. Pitt agam rose to assure the House that he gave every 
credit to the noble mover for the best intentions. He, however, 
did not admit with the noble lord, that there was a necessity for 
such a resolution after His Majesty's answer of Wednesday, and 
he thought the words of that resolution were as exceptionable 
as its spirit. There was an indecency in the language and style 
of it, of whidi he aaid, he could never approve, and the spirit of 
it aimed at the very dissolution of the government of this country. 
If the most undoubted, the most constitutional^ the most neces- 
sary prerogative of the crown was to be wrested from it ; or if 
any dimg like an interference of that House, tantamount to such 
an intentioQy once took place» then there was an end of (he con- 
stitaCkNii aad the very political existence of this country. 
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Mr. Pitt taught hold o( the noble lord's word co-operating, to 
Vfliich he attached himsolf for some time, and said, for his part, 
lie could not form a doubt but that it was the wish of the House 
to eitablish such a co-operation ac would prove undoubtedly of 
the most lolutary consequence ; that co-operr.tion, however, was 
not to be acquired by thepresi^nt resolution, which [ended neither 
in its letter, nor its spirit, 10 conciliate it. If, by any co-operu- 
tion of sentiment, in respect to an address, there wu a probable 
likelihood of removing the difficulties that stood in the way of 
forming an administration, there was no man to be found more 
icady than he should be to adopt and subscribe to it ; but he 
asked, and he demanded an answer from gentlemen, whether it 
was decent, whether it was loyal, whether i[ was parliamentary, 
whether it was coiistiCution<il, whether it was prudent, to agree 
lo the motion proposed by the noble lord? He requested the 
House to consider that it waionly on Wednesday last when His 
Majesty received the addrets, and that there had elapsed but four 
days lincc that time. The royal answer was all thai parliament 
could CKpect, it was all that parliament could wish, and a reason- 
able time should be allowed for conforming to the requisilioni of 
tlic House. Ho lamented the situation of government without 
a minister, and saw inevitable destruction to the country- If an 
administration was not fonnetl : yet he must confess at the same 
time, lliat the measure proposed to the House to effect that 
desirable purpose did not meet his idea of what was due la the 
country, and what was due lo iho sovereign. The motion 
strongly militated against political justice, aud went directly to 
sboliuh the clear and undioputed privileges of the crown, and to 
ciTccl a dissolution of all regal autliority. 

Until, therefore, be hiurd nome souud reuon adduced, some 
good iubitaiitial nrgumcnt in proof of tho propriety of the nobie 
lord's motion, it should nut, it could not, have his assent. In the 
words in which it now stood, it seemed lo hiiu to be couched iu 
tcnns totally unwarranlablo according to the present situation of 
the busincR*. A most graoioui answer liad codc from H isMajesty, 
ufwhidi he won certain cviry member of tiic House approved i 
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and that answer heinsisted wasasufficientsecurity toptrliamentof 
the sovereign's intentions to comply with the wishes of the House. 
It was a pledge of a very strong nature, and which, if the noble 
lord's motion was carrjedt must in consequence lose its intrinsic 
value, and give an opinion of the royal word, which» perhaps, 
nay» which he was certain, it was not in the intention of any 
member of that assembly to convey. If a second application 
became necessary, it should be adopted with propriety, and 
conveyed with delicacy. There was a respect due to Majesty, 
which he hoped the House would never forgetj^ ss it wa^ one of 
the great links that bound the three estates of the constitution 
together. Having said thus much, he observed^ he should not, 
until he heard what was farther to bp urged in support of the 
motion, take up any more of the time of the Hous«. 

• r 

Lord John Clivendiah and Lord North ^sapproved of the resolution, 
preferring, ai a more eli^le mode, the form of an addrest. Lord North, 
in the course of his remarks, objected fiirtber. to the warding of the mo* 
^ion. It implied, he said, that for six weeks past there had been no 
respon^ble nunisters : this was noi the fact ; there had been ministers, 
who, dll they rengned, were req>onubIe for the conduct of government —: 
responsible as mmisters for everjrpart of thar conduct This brought 
up filr. Pitt onceioatd: 

Considering himself called upon by the noble Iqrd who spoke 
last, he declared that, so long as he held any en^lojrment under 
the crown, he looked upon himself as responsible to parliament 
and to the people for his conduct. He wished not to conceal 
nor to do away, any one act during his official administration, by 
resigning the place he lately held* His desire — his i^nbition 
was, that his conduct as Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
meet every investigation — should be canvassed and scrutinized. 
He was conscious in himself that he acted uprightly, and there- 
fbre had nothing to dread. He again repeated, that he was 
responsible so long as he continued in office, and that he shadowed 
himself not from enquiry under the idea of retirement. 

The Earl of Buney then, in compliance with the wishes of the House, 
withdrew the leMlution he had propoied.; and substituted in ito stead 
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tui nddresi to Hli Miijestv, in siilntuncc tJic oaiiic, but diflcripg in iu 
luuguagc frani die origiiiril re«ilutioii. 



To the proposition thuE modified, Mr. Fitt had only to object 
diat it wuR something preniature. He again made a public de- 
claration, tlint he wati unconnected with any party wliat«vcr: that 
he should ki^ep himself reserved, and act with which ever side tie 
tlioiight did right. He a'ould abide by the declaration he had 
made on a farmer occasion, that he would take no active part for 
or agarmtit any parly, but would be guided solely by the measures 
that were pursued ; and it would be with the utmost reluctance 
that he should oppose any adininislrttlinii whatever; neither would 
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he do it unless he was conTinced they were acting wrong. la 
reply to what had been said about his responsibility, he declared. 
he was the last man in the kingdom holding tlie priociples that 
he repeatedly avowed in that IIousC) and meaning to act up to 
those principles in every possible situation, who would lor a 
moment attempt to nrgue, titat persons holding offices were not 
responsible for every part of their public conduct Undnubtcdly 
they were, and he held liiniself responsible to the very hour of 
his resignation. At the same time, he trusted, that it would be 
admitted, the extent of the responsibility was to be determined 
and governed by the peculiar c ire u instances of tlie limes. If it 
should appear hrreafier, that he had, on any occasion, within 
the past six weeks, done what he ought net to have done, or 
lett undone what he ought lo have done, ur, in fact, neglecti'd 
to promote the pubhc interest where he could have promoted it, 
he was ready to admit his culpability. 

With respect to the motion before llie House, he really tliought 
it too precipitate ; there had been sctute time, since His Majesty 
had given his gracious answer, to form an arrangement. He 
could wish, as the right honourable gentleman had said, that 
uiuuiimity would prevail, and that (he address would be with- 
drawn without a division. He would not pledge himself to the 
House that such an arrangement « ould positively be made as the 
tottntt address required, yet he thought an arnmgcmcnt would 
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take place in the course of a few days ; therefore he could wish 
^ey would wait for it, and if then they should obsenre any cul- 
pable delay, the motion should have his hearty concurrence and 
support* He would not pledge himself to abide by the exact 
words, but he certainly would vote for an address to the throne 
to IcDow the cause of delay. 

The motion was -agreed to be withdrawn, but with the notice of its 
being resumed on an early day. * 
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Mr. Pitt this da}' brought forward his promised motion respecting the 
Reform of Parliamentary Representation. 



* On the dd of April it was announced to the House, that a neifv- 
administration had been formed. 

Members of the Cabinet. 

Duke of Portland First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord North Secretaryof State for theHome Department. 

Right Hon. Charles James Fox, Ditto for the Foreign department. 

Lord John Cavendish.... Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Viscount Kqipel... Fhrst Lord of the Admfanity. 

Lord Vbeooat Stormont President of the CoundL 

£arl Carlisle.....^ Lord Privy Seal. 

Not of the Cabinet. 

W Lou^boiough...... 1 L^^ Commbdoncrt for the Custody of 

Sir Wm. Henry Ashurst. ^ the Great Seal. 

Sir Beamont Hotham..... 3 
Lord George Townshend... Master-General of the Ordnance. 
Hon. Richard Fitspatrick... Secretary at War. 

Edaumd Burke, Esq Paymaster of the Foreei. 

Charles Townshend, Esq... Treasurer of the Navy. 

James Wallace^ Esq. Attorney-General 

John Lee, Esq. •.••• Solicitor-GeneraL 

mch. Bnnsligr-Sheridan, Esq. > ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ Treasury. 

Richard Borke, Esq ) 

Earl of Mansfield Speaker of the House of Lords. 

Earl of Notthington...^ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

William Wyndham, Esq... Secretary to do. 



In ordc( [o aecure B full attendance of membcn on thit important ques- 
tion, tbe House had bceii previously caSied over; andoQw, afier the various 
|)cIitions that had bcca prescjitcd in favour of the niui»uie hod been read. 

Air, P(TT rose to open the business. He declared that in liis 
life he had never felt more embarrassment, or more anxiety than 
]ie feh at that moment, when, lor his country'! good, he found 
himself obliged to discover, and lay before the House, the imper- 
fections of that constilulion to whicU every Knglishman ought to 
look up with reveTcntiol awe : a. constitution which, while it con- 
tinued sue!) a^i it was framed by our ancestors, was truly cqIW tJie 
production of the most consummate wisdom : raised by that con- 
stitution to greAtnesa and to giory, Englonil had been at once the 
cHvy and the pride of the world ; Europe m'bg taught by experi- 
ence that liberty was the foundation oftnic greatness ; an<l that 
Khile England remained under a government perfectly free, she 
never failed to perform exploits that dazzled the neighbouring 
nations. To him, he did assure the House, it was interesting, 
indeed interesting and awful beyond the power of description. 
He wished, however, the House to view the arduous and very 
difficult task he bad ventured to undertake, in its true light. No 
niati saw that glorious fabric, the constitution of this country, 
with more admiration, nor with more reverence than himself: he 
beheld it with wonder, with veneration, and with gratitude: it 
gave an Englishman such dear and valuable privileges, or he 
might say, such advantageous and dignilicd prerogatives, as were 
not only beyond the reach of the subjects of every other nuliori, 
but afforded us a degree of happiness unknown to those who 
lived under governments of a nature less pregnant with principles 
of liberty; indeed there vfbb no fonn of government on the 
luiown surface of tlie globe, that wai so nearly allied to perfect 
freedom. But a melancholy scries of events, which hadeclipsed 
the glory of Britain, exhibited a reverse of fortune, which could 
be accounted for only upon this principle, that, during the lost 
6l^en years, lliere had been a deviation from the principles of 
that happy constituUoD, under which the people of Englaail had 
so long flourished. 
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' Mr. Pitt teminded the House how and upon whtt reasons the 
public had begun to look at the state o£ parliamentary represent- 
ation ; of the steps they had taken to procure some remedy for 
the inadequacy irhich they dlsc<>vered ; the degree of success that 
their endeavours had met with ; and what it was, that particularly 
occasioned him to rise at that moment, in support of their peti- 
tions. ; He said, to put the House in possession of all these cir- 
cumstances, he need only advert to the history of a few years 
recently past ; a history which he would touch upon as shortly as 
possible, because it was not only a most melancholy picture of 
calamitous and disgraceful eventsi but because it was soextremely 
difficult to mention it in any shape, that would not appear invidi* 
ous and personal. He then stated that the disastrous con8e»> 
quences of the American war, the immense expenditure of the 
public money, the consequent heavy burtlien of taxes, and the 
pressure of all the collateral difficulties produced by the foregoing 
circumstances* gradually disgusted the people, and at last pro- 
voked them -to *'* turn thehr eyes inward on themselves," in order 
to see if there was not somfetlung radically vnrong at home, that 
was the chief cause of all the evils they felt from theirmisfbrtunes 
abroad. Searching for the internal sources of their foreign fat»- 
lideSf they naturally turned their attention to the constituttoa 
under which they lived» and to the practice of it. Upon look** 
ing to that House, -they found that by length of time, by the ori- 
gin and progress of , undue influence, and from other causes, the 
spirit of liberty and the powers of check and control upon the 
crown and the executive government^ were greatly lessened and 
debilitated. Hence clamourssprung i*p without doors, and hence, 
as was perfectly natural^ in the moment of anxiety to procure an 
adequate and a fit remedy to a practical grievance, a iqpirit of 
speculation went; forth, and a variety of schemes* founded in 
visionary and impracticable ideas of reform, were suddenly pror 
dttced. It was not for him, he said, with unhallowed hands to 
toudi the venerablepile of the constitution, and deface the fabric; 
to see it stand in need of repair was sufficiently melancholy : but 
the more be revered it^ the more he wished to secure its duration 
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to llie latest posterity, the greater lie feit tlic necessity of guard- 
ing against its dt-cay. Innovations were nl all times dangerous : 
and should never be attempted, but when necessity called for 
thciii. Upon this principle he hid given up the idea which he 
sugf{csted to the House last year ; and therefore his object at pre- 
sent waa not to innovate, tiui rather to renew and invigorate the 
spiril of the constitution, without deviating materially Irocn its 
present form. When h» submitted this subject to the consider- 
ation of the House last year, lie was told, that the subject ought 
not to be discussed amidst the din of arms; the objection uas 
not then without its force ; but at present itcoijldnot be renewed, 
ann-e were happily once more in the enjoyment of the blessings 
of peace. This therefore was a proper time to enter upon the 
business of a reformation, wluch every man, who gave himsell' 
a moment's lime to think, must be satigfrcd was absolutely 
necessary. 

An Eoglbhman, who should compare the flourishing vtate of 
his country some twenty years ago, with the state of humiliation 
in which he now beholds her, uiust be convinced, that the ruin 
which he now deplores, having been brought on by slow degrees, 
and almost imperceptibly, proeeeded from something radically 
wrong in the const itutiuii. Of the existence of a radical crrror 
no one seemed to doubt ; nav> almost all were so clearly satisfied 
of it, that various remedies had been devised by those who wished 
most heartily lo remove it. The House itsplf had discovered, 
that a secret influence of the crown was sapping the very found- 
alioii of liberty by corruption : the influence of the crown had 
been felt within those walls, and had often been found strong 
enough to stifle the sense of duty, and to over-rule the propo- 
sitions made to satisfy the wishes and desires of the people : ths 
House of Commons (tn former parliuments) had been base 
SBough to feed the influence that enslaved its members : and thus 
was at one time tlie parent aiid the otbpring of corruption. This 
infliuince, however, had risen to such a height, that men wer« 
Biluuncd any longer to deny its existence, attd the House had at 
Wngtli bttn driven Ui the necessity of voting thut it ought l« b» 
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diminished. Various were the expedients that bad been thouj^t 
of, in order to effect so salutary a purpose, as was that of guard- 
ing against this influence ; of shutting against it tbe doora of that 
House, where, if it once got footing, afler the resolutioo alluded 
to, libertycouldnolongerfindan asylum. The House of CoQunonSf 
whichy according to the true spirit of the coostitatioii, should be 
the guardian of the people's freedom, the constitutional check 
and control over the executive power, would, through this iniSu- 
cnce, degenerate into a mere engine of tyranny and oppression, to 
destroy ^e constitution in effect, tliough it should, in its oulwani 
form, still remain. 

Am^ng the various expedients that had been devised to bar the 
entrance of such influence into that House, he bad heard prin* 
cipally of three. One was, to extend the right of voting lor 
members to serve in parliament, which was now so confined, to 
all the inhabitants of tlie kingdom indiscriminately ; so thai every 
man, without the distinction of freeholder, or freeman Of a cor* 
poration, should iiave the franchise of a vote for a person to re* 
present him in parliament: — ^.aiid tliis mode, he understood, vfB/^ 
thought by those who patronised it, to be the only one. that vm 
consistent with true liberty in a free constitution^ wkdre etery tm» 
ought to be governed by those laws only to whkh all htve actit* 
ally given their (^msentt either in person^ or by Ih^ represeBta* 
tive. For himself, he'utterly rejected f^nd condemned,thtfl moide» 
which it was impossible for him to adopt, without UbeUing thos^ 
renowned forefathers who had framed the. cboatitution in the' 
fulness of their wisdom^ and &shioned it for the government of 
freemen, not o^shives. If this doctrine should obtain, nearly 
one htdf of the people must in fiict be slaves ; for it was abso« 
lately impossible that this idea of giving to every man a right of 
voting, however finely it might appear in theory, could ever bo 
reduced to practice. But, though it were even practicable, still 
one half of the nation would be slaves ; for aU those who votofor 
the unsuccessful candidates cannot, in tbe strictness of this doc* 
trine, be said to be represented in parliament ; and therefore 
they are governed by laws to whidsi they give not their i^ssent. 
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cither id peison or by rBpretentati^et; consequentlyy tccording 
to the ideot of the firiendt lo this expedient, all thoee who TOte 
fbr unsttcceitAil candidates^ must be slaves; nay, it was often- 
tinea still harder with those who are members of parliament, 
who are made slaves also» and are governed by laws to which 
Ihcy not only have not given their consent, but agamst which 
they have aetnally voted. 

For hu part, his idea of representation was this, that the mem- 
bers once chosen, and returned to parliament, were, in effect, the 
representatives of the people at large, as well of those who did 
not vote at all, or who, having voted, gave their votes agnihst 
them, as of those by whose suffrages they were actually seated in 
the House. This being therefore his principle, he could not con- 
sent to an innovation founded on doctrines subversive of liberty, 
which in reality went so far as to say, that this House of Com- 
mons was not, and that no House of Commons ever had been, a 
true and constitutional representation of the people ; for no House 
of Commons had yet been elected by ail the men in the kingdom. 
The country had long prospered, and had even attained the sum- 
mit of glory, though this doctrine had never been embraced ; 
and he hoped that no one would ever attempt to introduce it 
into the laws of England, or treat it in any other h'ght than as a 
mere speculative proposition, that may be good in theory, but 
which it would be absurd and chimerical to endeavour to reduce 
to practice. ^ 

The second expedient he had heard of, was to abolish the fran- 
chise which several boroughs now enjoy, cf returning members 
to serve in parliament, lliese places were known by the fa- 
vourite— popular appellation of rotten hormt^hs. He confessed 
that there was something very plausible in this idea ; but still he 
was not ready to adopt it : he held those boroughs in the light of 
deformities, which in some degree disfigured the fabric of the 
constitution, but which he feared could not be removed without 
endangering the whole pile. It was true that the representation 
of the people could not be perfect, nay, it could not be good, 
unless the intercuts of the representatives and the represented 
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were ttie some: the inomcnt tlicy became diSereni, IVuiii lliat 
mamenl tbe liberty of the peopJc was in danger ; because those 
who ought to be (he guardians of it might find their accoont in 
circumscribing it within narrower limits than the congtilutiati 
tuarked out, or in carrying through measures, which might in the 
end effectually destroy it. It muat be adinilled, from a variety 
of circumstances, which it was unnecesMtry for him at present 
to explain, that though the members returned by boroughs might 
be for the present tbe brightest patterns «t' patriotism anil 
liberty, still there was no doubt but that borough mcaiben* 
considered in t)ie abstract, were more liable to the operation of 
that influence, which every good man wished to see desimyed jn 
that House, than those members who were rclurued by th^ 
counties ; and therefore, though he was afraid to cut up tiie root* 
of this influence by disfranchising the boroughs, because he was 
afraid of doing more harm than good by usiug a remedy thitC 
might be thought worse than the disease, still he thought it lup 
duty to counteract, if possible, that influence, the inEtruinenU 
of which he was afraid to remove. The boroughs ought to bjt 
cottsidered, not only as places of franchise, but also as plaCMi 
where the franchise was in some measure couaected with pr(h> 
perty by burgage tenure ; and tiierefore, as he was unwilling to 
- dissolve the boroughs, he would endeavour to defeat the effect 
of undue influence in them, by introducing and establishing ft 
counterbalance, that should keep it down, and prevent it from 
ruining the country. 

Tbi» brought him naturally to the third expedient, that he had 
often beard mentioned, which was, to add a certain number <J 
members to the House, who should be returned by the counlie* 
and the metropolis. It was unnessary for him to say, tliot the 
county members in general were almost necessarily taken froia 
that ckss and description of gentlemen the least liable to th»: 
seduction of corrupt influence, the roost deeply interested in th^ 
liberty and prosperily of tlic country, anj consequently the luoat 
likely to pursue such measures as appeared to them the most tn- 
lutary to tbeii country : in the hands of such men the hbcrtie* or 
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their constitiienis would be safe, because the interesrs of BUch 
represeotatives and the represented muat nctessarily be the same. 
This expedient appeared to him the most fit to be adopted, 
because it was the least objectionable : it had the merit of pro- 
mising an effectual counterbalance to the weight oftheboroughK, 
without being an innovation in the form of the cun«titution. He 
would not then say what number of memberi> ought to be added 
to the countiei ; he would leave that to be inserted in a bill, 
. which, if the resolutions he meant to propose Bhould pass, he in- 
tended to move for leave to bring in; he however would (syi 
that in his opinion, the number ought not In be under one hun- 
dred, ft was true he thought the House would then be more 
numerous than he could wish ; but Blill ii were better it should be 
so, than that the liberties of the country should be exposed to 
destruction from thebalcful influence ofthecrou-niii the boroughs. 
He was not, however, without an expedient, by degrees, to reduce 
the number of members, even after thi.- addition, down lo nearly 
the present number : his expedient wnt this : that whenever it 
^ould be proved before the tribunal, which happily was now 
established by law to try the nierila of contested elections, lliat 
the majority of any borough had been bribed and corrupted, the 
borough should ihen lose the privilege of sending meinbera to 
parliament ; the corrupt majority should be dijtfran chined, and the 
honest minority be permitted to vole at elections for kiiighti of 
the shire. By this expedient he was sure the boroughs would be 
preserved free from corruption ; or else iliey must be abolished 
gradually, and the number of memhcrsof lliat House be reduced 
to its present standard. This disfranchising of boroughs would 
be tike work of time: ttie necessity of defranehisin^ any one. 
whenever that necessity should appear, would sanctify iho i(ica> 
sure ; it would appear to be, wirat in fact It would then be, an 
act of justice, not of whim, party, or caprice ; as it would be 
founded not on surmise, but on the actual proof of guih. 

After amplifying upon thii for some time, and shewing ihM it 
was equally founded in policy and in justice, be ui^ntly pr ww td 
the neceuhy of toniethtng being done in complittfiCG with tb* 
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petitions that bad been preiieated, cooiplainijigoftiiv preutimnte 
of the represeatatittu : and touk nbuiidant |iainit to uiiiliou tlic 
House against adopting any extravagant plans ftf tefoaathat 
might be suggested by enthusiastic speculMiGts on the one liaut^ 
or obsiioately rerusing to take any step whatever in coii>j>Jiaiic9 
with the petitions, under a childisli dislike, and dread nfinno- 
vatioR, ou the other. After urging very elahorai«l> on iutinitc 
variety of argument*) Mr. Pitt said fail first resoluiion was wliot 
he conceived every individual member would feel the force, and 
be ready to come into, without a moment's hesitation : ol hia 
Eecond, he entertained hupcs pretty nearly as sanguine, convinced 
as he teas of iu propriety and justice ; and with regard to bJa 
third, though it might possibly meet with considerable oppo- 
sition, he was extremely anxious lo obtain it Che sHnctioti of the 
House. He then read his three resolutions, which in substunee 
were as follow : 

1. " That it was the opinion of the House that measures were 
highly necessary to be taken for the future prevention of bribery 
and expense at elections." • 

2. " That for the future, when the majority of voters for hijt • 
borough should be convicted of gross and notorious corruptiofi 
before a select committee of that House appointed tatry ths 
merits of any election, soch borough should be disfranchised, and 
the tninority of voters not so convicted sliould be entitled l^ vote 
for the county in which such borough should be situaledr" i , 

^- " That an addition of knights of iJie shire, andofr^rfr- 
lentatives of the metropolis, should be added to the state of tt^ 
rEpreBentatiun." < > 

Mr. Pitt said, if be should basobapj>y as to su^c^ip cHnjl' ' 
i»g these resolutions, his intention wu, to being i^^abillv^on * 
their respective principles. Whwi tji^bill was uqil^ (onaiijcra- • 
tion, it would then be tlie proper time for diacussing and dccii^ - 
ing on the number of linights of the sliire to be added, uiid for . 
making all such othtr regulations and resirictioos as Iw (hewij. •> 
dom af the House might appear necessary. He therei'urti thvuld 
not hold any gentleman, who chose to vote for hrs re^olutiul)S ' 
E 2 
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ai (.-onlaining general propositiong, to be bounil and pledged 
eitlier to lupport the biJI he intended to briog in, provided the 
House agreed to his present motion, or to any clauses it might 
be fraught with, but to be wholly at liberty, and as much un- 
restrained in that re«pect as if he had not voted in support of the 
resolutions. Before he sat down, he again eornestly pressed the 
House either to adopt his propositions, or to suggest some other 
plan equnlly calculated to remedy the grievance, 

Tlie House divided on the order of the day, as moved bj Mr. Powje. 

Noes 1*9 

Mnjority o^inst Mr. Pilt'i propositions, H4 
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Mr. Pitt having, on a former night, brought in a bill for abotiibiug 
fees, and establishing varioui regiilationn in the oflit'e) of the Treuur>. 
Admir^ly, Ordnanrc, Excise, unit Stamps, and of several other offices 
therdn mentioned, moved the House tliie Hay lo resolve itself into n 
CMiimillee oo the Mud bi)J ; which being oppoicd by Lord John Caren- 
.diib, on the ground of the inuIiUly or tlic invmurc. 

Mb. Pitt expreesed a good deal of surprise at what had 
fallen from the noble lord. H« would not refer the regulatians 
to the cominisiiianers of public accounta, and yet he intended lo 
continue tliem for another year 1 But above all, he was surpriaed 
at bearing the noble lord say, that the headt of the different 
offices would be the best persona to correct the abures. and intro- 
duce new regulations into their several departments. He aiud 
he would state a few facU to the House, which would convince 
them of two things ; that abutes did exist in several public oftJcet, 
and that the heads of these offices were not the most fit persou 
to correct them. 

If tliere was tny object more wortliy the jealousy of porliameni 
than nnother, it was to take cue that the receipt uid expenditure 
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of ibe public Binney were, in all the great revenue oBtts, cod- 
tlucted and managed witli the ulmost purity and fidelity. Tht 
evil consequences of a contrary practice n-eretoo obvious to m 
illuslration. He would, therefore, proceed to iih«>r, that abutes i 
in offices of revenue redly existed, and that loa very ^real an4 I 
alarming amount. And GtBt, he would say aoniething with n 
gard to fees, gratuities, aitd perquisites. To instance oue oiGcf 1 
only i in the navy-office, when an enquiry was instituted by thtt ' 
late Board of Treasury, with a view to prepare the present bill 
of reform, the answer given was, that there were no fees receive^ 
by that office. Upon u closer examinaiion of the matter, how- 
ever. It allerwarda came out, tliat although there were no fee& A 
received as such, yet that money, to a very cousideroble amouB^ J 
wui received by some of the officers, under the name of giAk; 
thus, for instance, the chief clerk of the navy-office received s I 
salary of about 240 or 250/. a-year, and it turned out tliBt bf J 
received no less than 2500/. in gills- Other clerks with smallu ] 
salaries received gif\s in proportion. Mr. Pitt dwelt for ei 
time on this fact, and urged, tlmt the public were liable to ^^^^^ 
great Irauds practised upon them, if those, in whose hands tba;! 
means of check and controul were placed, were in the praclie* I 
of receiving what certainly might be termed the wages of c«n i 
/uption. In the particular instances of those officers of the pub* ' 
lie yards, who were entrusted with the delivery of stores, tft* ' 
House must see tluit the practice was big with the most dangerou* i 
mischief. Mr. Pitt further stated, that in various other cose*, 
the practice prevailed to an atarruing degree, and mentioned ■ 
particular contract that had been deemed a very easy one, inHf 
luuch so, that it had been a matter of wonder how it could b* I 
fulfilled on terras so extremely reasonable. The solution of tfa^ | 
enigma wss, however, as easy as any solutiun could be, since it j 
was only recollecting tliat the officers, who were to pass the co^ j 
tractor's accounts, to sec that his contract was duly and toithfu)^ 
executed, and to report, if they found the contrary to be the 
fact, were each of them in the pay of the contractor. In order* J 
therefore, to put a stop to these abuses, and to prevent any moM J 
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of this inTamous traffic between the clerka in office, immediately 
concerned in checking, passing, and expediting the nccounls of 
[icrSons emplm'cd in serving the public wiih different articles, 
and those persons themselwe*, lie said, the aim of one clause of 
the bill was to establish snd ascertain the actual amount of all 
Ihe fees hereafter to be taken, and to appoint an officer in eadi 
office to receive the fees thus established. 

WTiile he was upon thin part of tlie subject, be took notice 
of what had fallen from Mr. Burke a few days since, and said, 
that honourable gentleman had charged the two late Secretaries 
of Stale with having unprecedentedly and illegally extorted enor- 
mous fees for passport^;. [Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke said across 
the House, there never was any such charge made.] Mr. Pitt, 
observing the contradiction, said, he averred it on his recol- 
Icclitin, that the charge was as he had declared it to be. He then 
explained the niaiter, by stating, tliat when passports had been 
applied for on the conclusion of the peace, enquiry was made 
what had been the custom and usage of the office in that par- 
ticular, when the noble lords, then Secretaries of State, were each 
informed what the uniform practice had been, and that practice 
they very naturally followed. Upon the matter being complained 
of as a grte»nncc. nne of the noble lords bad declared, he had 
no ot^ection to abide by the decision of a court of law, and haA 
in the mean time stopped the distribution of tlte fees so token. So 
far, therefbre, had the honourable gentleman, who had raored 
for the account of pa wports granted, been from bringing forward 
any thing adverse to the bill under consideration, that he was free 
to ctmfess hii oblijfaiioii't to the honourable gentleman in that 
particular, since the honourable gentleman had thereby fortified 
bim with a very strong argument in support of the bill, and in 
proof of the necessity of such « bill's paming. In order to shew 
lliat be fell the matter in that way, he declared, he meant to 
move for an instructioii to the committee, to insert a clauae to 
tnakeihcbiH exTend 'to the fees taken in the Secretaries of Stated 
olRce, as well ts fti the other* already tnumerated intheVdt 
tlauicofthebill. ' 
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He also took notice of a remark made by Mr. Slieridan a tar 
(Ifiys Bgo, who had charged the late board of treasury wtdl * 
haviog created a new fee at tlie very time that lliey profesBcdtQ J 
be employed in foru-ardijig plans of economy and rfform reipcG^ I 
iago£ce-feestngcnerul. Mr.Pitt said, the charge was ill-Toundr- I 
ed, and he went into an explanation of the a uiiject- matter of t^ I 
declaring that the lords of the ucasury had acted therein soielj I 
upon the ground of custom : that the matter related to a ai 
claimed as a gratuity upon contract, which the treasuryi as 
custom and usage u-ere proved to have warranted such gratuitieSi j 
and u the regulations intended relative to such points were not^ J 
the time carried into execution, had allowed to be taken, f IVfn I 
Pitt produced and read the treasury minute that had been n 
on this occasion, in proof of what hcasserted.] In the course of '^ 
speaking of fees, he also mentioned the place of the secretary of I 
the post-office, who, witli a salary of 500 or 600^. made a 
naai income oi' upwards of three thoutand. Mr. Pitt stated tl 
to arise from hia having two and a half per cent, on alt packets 
and in tbe last year of the war, he said, 140,000/. hod been e^ 1 
pended in packets, so immy were either lost at sea ur tokeK^ 
He likewise alluded to the salaries uf the two tecrefaries of tlt# I 
treasury, which he stated at 2000/. a-year during peace, but si 
thay swelled to 5000/- a-year during war. 

Afler very amply discussing the subject of official abuses im { 
respect to tecs, perquisites, and gratuities, he proceeded to tbs | 
other parts of the bill, promising not to take up the time of tha ' 
House in saying much on those, which were admitted by the noble { 
lord to be proper objects of reform, The sale of places certain^ 
(lughtto be checked, and^o likewise ought some regulations Ip j 
be made reapecting the superannuation of officers, and the a 
pointnunt of persons to discharge the duty of such as may bavc 
levre of sbftence. He would mention one instance of the latter 
species of abuse) which, he trusted, would sufficiently denunt- 
Glrate the oeccsslty of some immediate reform. Previous to the 
existence of the last board of treasury, u practice had obtaiBed 
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office, when the commiscioners of the treasury each appoinled a 
stampuf, regularly one after the Other in turn, as real vacancies 
happened, or as artilicial vacancies were created. Il also pretty 
generally was the practice for each commissioner to appoint one 
of his own servants, and instantly to grant him a leave of absence, 
which leave of absence was constantly renewed tor six miintlis, 
every haJf year; so that in fact the place was a sinecure to the 
servants appointed, and all the business was done by a deputy. 
This abuse tbe last board of treasury had stopped as far as in 
them lay, and he meant io this bill to give the regulation in this 
particular the sanction of an act of parliameol. The creation 
of new offices unnecessarily, was equally a matter that called for 
refortn. It was pregnant with obuse, and could produce no 
possible good to tlio public. 

The next urtlde the hill staled its intention to reform, was the 
improvideai expenditure of the public money in what were term- 
ed incidental expenses; under which head were comprehended, 
the supply of persons in office with coals, candles, furniture, &c. 
This, he observed, was subject to great abuse, and had in some 
instances been carried to a most absurd and indefensibli; extent, 
there being in existence, to his knowledge, variotu proofs of 
officers having not only made no scruple to order the different 
articles at the expence of the public, to their dwelling-houses in 
town, but even to their houses in the country, and that at a most 
extravagant rate. 

The clause Mr. Pitt next spoke of, was the clause relative to 
work done in the houses held under government. The abuses 
under this head, he declared, it appeared from enquiry, were very 
great. He mentioned the expense of repairing the house in 
Downing-street, in which he had the honour to be lodged fur a 
few mouths. The repairs of that house only, had, he said, but 
theyev or two before he came into office, cost the public 10,00W. 
and upwards ; and for the seven years preceding that repair, the 
annual expense had been little less than 500L The alterations 
tliai had coki 10,000/. he stated to consist of a new kitchen and 
offices, extromely convenient, with tercral corofortAblc lodging- 
's 
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Tooma ; and he observed, ihai a great part of the cost, he had 
understood, vae occasioned by the foundation of the house prov' 
ing bad. Nor had the house of the cliancellor of the exchetiuer 
alone proved a source of expense. Other houses belonging to the 
public in Bushy Park, at Hampton Court, and elsewhere, though 
they had not cost so much, had followed at no very considerable 
diatance, and would be allowed, when the charges were ascer- 
tained, to have kept their pace in tolerably regular gradations. 

Heat length came to the latter clauses of the bill, those respect- 
ing the improvident consumption of stationary wares by the offi- 
cers of the dilTcreDt departments of government. The abuses 
under dits article of charge were, he said, almost incredible, and 
the mode of abuse in some instances truly ridiculous. He had 
even lieard of rooms being papered witi) stationary at the expense 
of the public, and of other as unjustifiable uses of it. The annual 
charge on account of stationary wares, he stated to be above 
ei^tcen thousand pounds, and it would, he believed, somewhat 
utonish the noble lord in the blue ribbon", when he told the 
House, and infurmedhiia, (for he really believed th^ noble lord 
had no idea of any such circumstance,} that the noble lord alone, 
as the first lord of the treasury, cost the public, the year before 
the but, no less than thirteen hundred pounds for stationary. 
Great as this sum must appear to gentlemen, he declared, that, 
knowing as he did, of what curious articles the bill consisted, he 
should not have wondered if the amount had been as many thou- 
sands as it was hundreds. One article of the bill was an item of 
three hundred and forty pounds for whip-cord ! When he men- 
tioned this circumstance, he desired to be understood, us not in- 
tending any thing pergonal to the noble lord ; he was persuaded, 
the noble lord neither connived at, nor knew of the abuse, and 
from that very circumstance he drew an argument in fiuppori of 
his bill, and in proof of the necessity of u substantial reform. 
The bill of the two secretaries to the treasury jointly for statioti* 
ary the same year, nearly amounted to as much as the bill of the 
flrst lord; the bill of the five lords to little more than anhuiidred 
• Lord North. 
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pounils each- Great abuse nnd wtulc of staliuiiary waren was 
alco practised in Uiq Iiousce of niiuUtErs, servanlK gcueiaUy con- 
sidering it as a part of llieir duty to contrive iiigeiuoiis means for 
Ufiog marc clian their masters, awl generally wa£ltng ten timt» 
as much at titey used. If ihm tbe bowd nliich poaseKsed all the 
pawcra of controuj, and wiiich he duubted tiot had extrci#ed 
tliosti powers with btcotniiig vigilance, via. the board of trcatury. 
were liable to such gross impoailion, he had a right to susgteit 
that in the subordinate offices, offices posses'ed of less power, and 
not so likely to exercise any check upon abuses of tJiis nature, 
similar abuses prevailed to a considerate degree, tit inesnl 1o 
propose allowing a certain tixed sum far etatLonary v/arcx lo eaeh 
office) a^i the best, and indeed the only practicable means ol' cor- 
recting tbe abuse. Having amplified extremely on this and the 
other points of the bill, Mr. J'itt declared, he had no doubt hul 
thb plan of reform contained in the bill would sate the public 
forty thousand a>ycar at tbe least ; he therefore hoped, that it 
would not ouly be the sense of the House that it should go to a 
committee, but that it shoiUd pass ihia session. 

Before he sat down, he took notice of Lord North's expression 
in a former debate, that not a trace was to be found in the trca- 
sury, indicating a single step towards timt glorioufjahric (as the 
Dobic lord had been pleased to term it) of reform and economy 
held out in the King's speeoli. That speech liad been ul\ea meo- 
tioned in the course of the session, and repeatedly charged with 
being full of vaunts and promises, never intended to be kept or 
fulfilled. The expression lie had just alluded to of the noble 
lord, struck him as so very strong a one at the time, that he 
thought it necessary to take it down in writing, and he was deler- 
aincd, at ttie monicnl, to bring it to tlie test at some fit oppor- 
tunity. Ah it was materially connected with tlie subjed of the 
bill then under discussion, he knew of no filter oppottunily than 
the present. In order to bring t1;c matter fiiirly within view, he 
declared he would read the promises of tlie speech on the open- 
ing of the session, paragraph by pantgraph. He did •«: and 
then urged the various nicaturcj leading towards a plan of reform 
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begun by the late minutry, as weD those brought before parlia- 
ment, as those not sufficiently matured for the inspection of the 
House of Commons, ere the late ministry went out. He referred 
to Lord North and the present chancellor of the exchequer, as 
witnesses, whose evidence he was entitled to upon different topics 
in this part of his argument. He appealed to them whether there 
were not in the treasury, very laborious and accurate materials, 
drawn up at the instance of the last board of treasury, upon the 
mint, the royal forests, and a variety of other subjects alluded to 
in the King's speech, as intended to be brought forward in par- 
liament as matters of reform ? And after going through the 
whole, be complimented Lord North on his well-known candour 
on all occasions ; whence he was induced to flatter himself the 
noble lord would do him the justice to acknowledge he had 
rashly made his assertion, and that, so far from there being no 
trace to be found in the treasury of that glorious fabric to 
which he had alluded, there were the foundations Imd for the 
whole buildfcig, and that its basis was obviously intended to be 
most solid and substantial. Mr. Pitt said, . this latter part of his 
subject had been touched upon in that House, and occasioned 
much warmth and aspenty ; he trusted that he had now put it 
&ir]y to issue, and stated it in so plain and precise a way, that 
it could hereafter become only a topic of cool and dispassiooate 
discussion. He added other remarks, and at length wound up hiis 
argument with declaring, that it had afforded him some satisfac- 
don to have had an opportunity of offering an explanation of the 
bill to the House; not doubting but that, after the bill had been 
explained) the House would acknowledge its importance, and 
immediately proceed to give it that consideration to which such 
a bill was undoubtedly entitled. 

Ute motion was agreed to, and the House in a committee went 
throiif^ tl|e bill. 
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Mr. Pox's East India bill was this day read a jecond time, Tlic pctitioiii 
against il froni the eoiirli of proprietors an J directors of the East India 
Company were iJien read, and thrir counsel were heard nt the bar — Mr. 
Rous and Mr. Oallu fur the proprietors, and Mr. Hardinge nnd Mr. Plo. 
rocr for the cuiirt of directors. As soon at they liad withdrawn, Mr. 
Fox, in a long nnd able speech, enfordng the iieccuity of parliameaiiu'y 
intcrfcrencc in the affeir^ of the Cuiupuny, moved, " that the U!l be 
cotiiniitted." 

MR.Ptrr began with remarking to the Houtc the peculiar situa- 
tion ill which he found himgdf placed by the progress and present 
state of tliis question. I havei said he, iVom tlie eomm en cement 
ol it, by every exertion in my power, summoned the attention of 
the Houte, and of the country in general, to the importance and 
dangerous consequences of the measure now proposed. 1 have 
pledged myself to the House, and to the world at large, lo point 
out the dreadful tendency of this bill on every thing dear and sa- 
cred to Englishmen ; to prove its inimical influence on the consil- 
tulioii and liberties of this country ; and lo establish, by undeniable 
evidence, tlie false and pernicious principles on which it is found- ' 
ed. These particulars require time and deliberation, which the 
violent and indecent precipitancy of this business virtually pro- 
acribes. However, it is impossible to regard the very face of the 
bQli without feeling the strongest repugnance at its success. 
I desire the House to take notice, that the ground of necessity 
iqiou which the bill was originally declared to have been intrti- 
duced, is now changed : that necessity nn longer rests on the 
■imple, clear, and obvious proposition, the bankruptcy of the 
East India company, but is tliis day placed oa a still weaker 
foundation, though u foundation infinitely niore fallacious, upon 
the temporary distress of the company. Is that a fit ple« 
to warrant the passing of a bill, which openly professes a 
daring violation of the chartered rights oi the compcny, uul 
proceeds to an imuiediate confiscation of uU their property ? 
Ought the House to be satisfied with it, even if proved beyond 
the possibility of question I' I trust they will not ; 1 trust the 
House liai too much regard for their own honour and digoityt 
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too scrupulous an attenlion to justicet and t{ 
adherence Co their duty to their constituents, to support the mi- 
nister in one of the botdeBt, most unprecedented, moat desperate 
and alarming attempts at the exercise of tyranny, that ever di«- 
graced ihe annals of this or any other country. 

The right honourable gentleman *, ivhose eloquence and wlio^e 
abilities would lend a grace to deformity, has appealed to your 
paa«iuns, and pressed home to your hearts the distrewed situation 
of the unhappy natives of India : a situation which every 
man must deeply deplore, and anKiously wish to Velievc, 
But ought the right honourable gentleman to proceed to the 
protection of the oppressed abroad, by enforcing the utoBt unpar- 
alleled oppression at home ? Is the relief to be admitu'etered in 
Asia, to be grounded on violence and injustice in Europe ? Let 
the Hou«e turn their eyes to the very extraordinary maimer in 
which the very extraordinary bill, now under conaideration, has 
been introduced. When the right honourable gentleman opened 
it to the House on Tuesday sennight, he urged the indispensable 
necessity of the measure as its only justificatioo ; and, in order to 
carry that necessity to the conviction of (he House, he gave such a 
statement of the company's afbirs, as to convey to the ideas of 
almost every gentleman present that the company were bankropts 
to the amount of eight millions, f Mr. Fox here shook his head.] 
I am ready to admit that the right honourable gentleman did not 
expretsly say so ; but I shall still contend, that the manner in 
wiiicb the right honourable gentleman slated tlieir af&iirs, con- 
veyed that idea. It has been entertained by most of those wlio 
heard the right honorable gentleman, it has been entertained by 
the public, and it has been entertained by the company. 

The right honourable gentleman has himself confessed, he made 
several otnissiona in his former statement of the company's aflUirk. 
Omissions he certainly has made ; omiaaions, gross, palpable, and 
prodigious. What is the consequence ? the company HntJy deny 
the riglit honourable gentleman's statement. They prepare an 
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account of the true state of their aSiiirs ; t)iey produce it a 
bar of the House; they eetabM»h its HUlhcnticit)' by the c< 
testimony of their accountant und auditor. What happent then? 
The right honourable gentleman declares it is incumbent on him 
to clear his onn character, und that caii onl)' be done by refuting 
and falsifying the company's statement of tlieir al&irs to the enor- 
mouE amount of twelve millions. Arduous and difficult aa this 
task is, the right honourdile gentleman cncerBupon it with a de- 
gree of gpirit peculiar to the bolduessof his character. He acknow- 
ledges that the company's paper must be deprived of its credit 
some how or other ; and he proceeds in a most extraordinary 
manner to effect a purpose he had just told you was to neceisary 
to himself. The right honourable gentleman ran through the ac- 
count with the volubility that rendered comprehension diiScult, 
and detection aliuoJit imposBible. 1 aitcnipied to follow hint 
through his commentary ; and though it was impossible upon first 
hearing such a variety of assertions, toinveni^atelhelruthorall 
of them, and completely refute their fallacy, 1 will widertake to 
»faew that the right honounible gentleman has unfairly reasoned 
upon some of the BTticlcB, f^rossly miirepreacnicd othen, and 
wholly passed by cangideratiuns material to be adverted to, in or- 
der to ascertain what is the true state of the company's atfairs. 

Mr. Pill then entered into n revision of the credit side of the 
company's statement, and endeavoured to overturn Mr. FexV ob- 
jections to nome of tlic articles, and to defeat the force of his ub- 
servaiiont upon others. He justified the company's giving them- 
selves credit for 4,200,0(XV. as the debt from govenunenl, on ihv 
ground that as they had advanced the full principal of the sum to 
government, Uicy had a right to give themselves credit for the 
whole of it ; and the more especially, as on the other side, tliey 
made theniselve!) debtors for2,99S,440/. borrowed, toonublcthem 
to nioke the loan to government of 4,30Cl.OOO/. 'Hie money dM 
for tlie subsistence of prisoners to a former war, for ihc cxpeiuev 
of the expedition against >fanilla, and for hospital expensn, htf 
also reasoned upon, to shew thai the company were not lu blam* 
for inaerting them oo the credit side of their accounU The right 
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honourable gentlemani he said, had such a happy talent of ren- 
dering even the driest subject lively, that his pleasant allosion to 
the charge of one halfpenny for bread, in Falstaflrs tavern bill^, 
when he came to take notice of the lOOOl. amount of silver re- 
maining in the treasury of the East India company, had so far 
caught his fancy, that it was not till a minute or two aflerwardb 
that he glanced his eye a little higher in the same page of the com^ 
pany's account, and saw an entry of money to the amount of 
lf2,794>/. Mr. Pitt dwelt upon this for some time, and went into 
a discussion of the observations of Mr. Fox, upon the entry 
2S0y575L for bonds, which he strenuously maintained the con»- 
pany had a right to give themselves credit for. He also entered 
intoalongai^ument respecting the sums credited forfreightspaid, 
defending them from Mr. Fox's objections. He likewise defended 
the entry of 258,616^. as the value of the company's houses and 
buildings in London, declaring, that as the company understood 
themselves to stand charged with bankruptcy, they fehH necessary 
te -state the value of the whole of their assets in the schedule of 
the particuliirs of their estate. He reasoned for some time on the 
assertioiiis ^ Mr.* Box upon the prime cost of four cargoes on their 
passage fixMoB^ga?, wnd said, notwithstanding the arguments of 
the hodoui^Ie gectleknan, that when the freight and duties were 
paid, there would be a loss father tbaii a profit on the investment, 
he believed the reverse would be the fhct i for he generally under- 
stood whet) an investment wets made hi India, the prime cost waa 
at least- ddubled in th^ price the cargoes fetclied in England. He 

■ .1,1 ;-. ; .I. " ... • i ' ... .1 1.1. . , .,. ,. , '-r-- 

* ThepjMsagpr^ Mr. Fox's ipeech, which ift here alluded to, may 
not be improperly inserted. 

** A£ter enumerating^" said Mr. Fox, ** their nullions afloat ; their mil- 
lions in the warehouses : they (the company) c6me to the calculation of 
ttelr'speci^ and it aihoonts to ^ sunt of lood. ! This reminds me of 
an UMlcte'ln M* of our great bmrd*s beit plays, where speaking of one of 
hilibestchsiptte0s:itii.«m^ 'so ihuch for smrk; so much for sugar; so 
much for bcant hofk ; so much for this^ and so much for that ; but for 
the solid— the substantial— the staff o(Uk^ bread, one halfpenny I' So 
it is with thttflooiishing company ; they have millions of goods^ of bonds, 
of d^bls; but of liferr they have one solitary thousand ponnds.'^ 
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opposed Mr. Fox's observations on the different eDtries under Uie 
head of^vitt stoci, at the various presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and at Bencoolen, and in China, comradi cling many 
uf tliem, and upholding the company in their statement. He de- 
clared lie did not know what the right honourablt; gentleman al- 
luded to, relative to the private debt incurred by the Madras pre- 
sidency. With regard to the debts due from the Nabob Asuph ul 
Dowla, andlhc NabobofArcot, he said the honourable gentleman 
had taken such advantage of those facts to di.'^play hi> orator}-, 
that llie House was lost in a blaze of eloquence, and so dazzled 
with the lustre and brilliancy of the right honourable gentleman's 
talents, that they «vere deprived of the exercise of their sober rea- 
son, and rendered inconipeteni to weigh the propriety of the 
company's making any mention of debts, sonie of which they ex- 
pressly declared would be lingering in their payment, and others 
they acknowledged to be precarious. 

After goinglhrough the whole of the ob»ervationsand objections 
of Mr. Fox, and contending that the right honourable gentleman 
haduniformly declined anysortofdiscriminationaa to the different 
periods of lime that tbe company's debts would come upon them, 
but bad argued as if the whole were due at the present moment- 
Mr. Pittsaid,thelust matter urged against tile company, viz. tlieir 
capital, was, to his mind, tlie most extraordinary of any thing he 
had ever met with. He had oflen heard when traders were bank- 
rupts, or when it became necessary that their aSkirs should be 
vested in the hands of trustee*, that it was incumbent on them to 
discover tlie whole amount of their debts to otliers ; but ho never 
before knew, that it was either incumbent on tliem to state, or ne- 
cessary for ihe creditors toknow, howmuch they owed themselvca. 
Having put this very strongly, Mr, Pitt denied that there was any 
deBciency whatever in their capital, contending on the other hand, 
that the company, though distressed, were by no means insolvent, 
and that they ought to be allowed an opportunity of proving tfa* 
whole of the statement of theiraflkirsatfliebar of the House. Tbe 
right honourable secretary hod accused (he temerity of the com- 
pany in bringing before tliat House the accounu of the company ia 
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a state exceedingly fallacious. He had asked, '* what indigna- 
tion and censure was due to the individual who dared to have 
^us trifled with truth, with decency, and with the dignity of 
the House?** What then shall be said of a minister, who yen- 
tures to rise up in his place* and impose on the House a state- 
ment every way absurd and erroneous ? 

On these, and many other jurcounts, Mr. Pitt was clearly fdr 
deferring the debate. This position he argued very elaborately; 
and said, as it was perfectly reasonable to allow the House time 
to enquire into and examine the truth of the papers then on the 
table, the falsehood of which ought not to be taken for granted 
upon the bsn^ assertions of the secretary of state, so Introduced 
and made as they had been, he should 'hope there could be 
no objection to adjourning the debate for a single day* and 
should therefore reserve his sentiments upon the principle of 
the bill for the prestfit, and move ** that the debate be ad- 
journed till to-morrow (Friday) morning.** 

Mr. Pitt*s motion of adjoumment was negatived, , 

Ayes 120 

Noes 289. 

Hie original question was then carried.^ 



* On the 18th of December at twelve o'clock at night a special mes- 
senga delivered to the two secretaries of state a messi^ from His 
M^csty, intimating that he had no fttrther occasion for their services, 
and desiring them to render up the seals of their offices ; — at the same 
time mentioning, that it was the royal pleasure that they should be de- 
livered to him by the under seqretaries, as a personal interriew would 
be disagreeable. Early the next morning letters of dismission signed, 
^ Temple,** were sent .to the other members of the cabinet Earl Tem- 
ple, who was appointed secretary of state, r^gned two days after — and 
the following arrangement was at length completed : 

lUriit Hon. William Pkt......^^^^^^^ 3T!!7' "^ 

<%iBMi. nwH. VT iHWB xriM,,*... | CtMUwMx of the Exchequcr. 



C Secretary of State for the Fordgn 
\ J^r- Department. 

SJdii^..... (Secretaiy of fliite for the Home 

r ■ Depaftment. 
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. mr, Pitt wid ihe other re-elected meinberi having taken the usiuil 
outhi and their seau, Mr. Fox and Mr. Htt rose nt the same lime, and 
tbc fViendi of both gcntlenicii were ver}' loud in procuring for each the 
preference of being heard. — T^e Speaker decided, thnt Mr. Pox was in 
poaiieasion of the House, ai he had been up, nnil vtaa interrupted by ^e 
tweuriog in of the re-elected incinber^ Mr. Pill tpoke to order, and 
declared that he ktiew not that Mr. Fux was in pouesiion of the House ; 
but he thought it requisite for him to say, that the reason fur his riung 
\ns to present to the House a meiNigc from His Majesty, conceiving, 
aihedid, that the Houic would bt dispospd to bear that in preferenee to 

The Speaker then, from the chair, Knnouncing that Mr.Foi, baring 
begun his speech, was clearly in posse^uon of the Hou»e, and was en- 
titled to go on, 

Hf.Fox said, that nobody would believe that he was inclined to pre. 
went the right honourable Chancellor of tlie Exchequer from presenting 
a niesoigc from His Majesty ; but hnring risen to man for the order of 
thtr day, and the right honourable geotlemaii having it in his power to 

Eurl Gower (suocnded by ) „ . , - , „ 

Ix.rd Camden) i ^"^'^'"^ '^ "'= '='"'"■^'1- 

Duke of Rutland (succeeded 1 , , „ . 

Earl Howe First Lord of the Adiairalti 

LordThurlow Lord Clmnccllor, 

The above composed the Calvnet. 
Duke of Richmond Uo>Ur'<}cneral of the Ordnauci-. 

Itichiird Pepper Ardtn. Esq. i- - , -, 

(Jler^ariLordAlvanteV) J«'''*HtoNC«''^". 

Right Hon. Wm. Wyndhflin . 

Grenvillc (afterwards Lord 1 . . „ , . „ 

■ Gro-ivillo) [•'<""* P»)™»*"" of 'he Fonts, 

liord Mulgraxe f 

Ifn&r George Yonge, But Secretary at War. 

.,S°Jl'S:i.f2;;;:::.;;::: |^".o..r,b.7w,,, 

Duke of UQiUnd.....^i f-ord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Tbomts Orde, Esq Secretary to do. 
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present the mestage after the buBini.-Ki of the ilay as well ai before, and 
hoowing at the same time, from the nature of the mesMgc^ that tliere 
would be no injury in waiting, he wished that the Houic ihonid go into 
the conuniitee on the state of the nalioo, where b (nation of the ino«t , 
imnieiliBte consequence to the Haute would be made, and which, in tajl 
mind, ought to precede all other butincst. He thercl'ore begged leave 
to move the order of the day. 

Mr.'PitT now rose: 

He was by no means anxiona, he said, to preveut the House 
from going into the committee on the state of the n&tioa, or t« 
keep the right honournble gentleman from the possession of tht 
House, to the gaining of whJcfa such art and such accommo* 
dation had been used. He could not be at all surprised tfuit 
those men, wlio before the recess bad beet) so clamorous aod 
so petulant, and who hod gone such strange lengths, at a time 
when thot^e persons, who unquestionably ought to be present at 
the discussion of all important questions, were necessarily absenti 
should now have proceeded in the same way, and taken the ad? j 
vantage of absence to bring on a measure, by which he, as the 1 
minister of the crown, should he prevented iVnni delivering ■■ 
message from His Majesty. It was not his desire to prevent gen* % 
tiemen from saying any thing that they might imagine would 
support that clamour which they had endeavoured so insidiously 
to raise in the country, any thing that would support that petu» 
lance which they had shewn before the recess, that unjustifiable 
violence and those unprecedented steps which they had takeflf 
for the purpose of inflaming tile country, and exciting jealousies^ 
for which there was no real foundation. He was happy to 
the House met again, that now the ministers of the crown might ^ 
be able to face the assertions, the insinuations, that were thrown ] 
oulj for nothing in the shape of a charge had been brought for- I 
ward) nothing had even been attempted to be proved : now they I 
would have it in their power to meet tlie enquiries and the pr4>- , 
positions that might be agitated in the committee on the si 
of the nation ; and he assured the House, that he should n«( 
shrink from any question, charge, or insinuation, which the genr, 
tiemen on the other side might chusc to bring against him. 
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At the ^amc time, however, that he cheerfully expresMil hie 
readiness to go into the committee on ttte state of the nation, he 
thought it right tliat this committee shoald be delayed for some 
short time, and he trusted the r ensons which he nbould give would 
be satisfactory to the House. It had pleased His Majesty to com- 
mand his services) at a time, when, however he might feel himself 
unqualified for the high station of the minister, he could not 
think himself justiEed in conscience to decline. The circuni- 
Stanccs of the country were peculiar and distressing. The Eafit- 
fndia bill, brought in by the right honourable gentleman, a bill 
BO violent in its form as to give just reason for alarm to every 
thinking man, had been, by what powerful management it wa» 
not far him to say, hurried through that House. That bill 
eitnblished a species of influence unknown to the constitution of 
this country ; and he was one of a most respectable minority, 
who thought, that if it had passed into & law, the independence 
of that House, the equilibrium between the three estates of the 
realm, and the beautiful frame of our government, were at an end. 
That bill passed this House; but at the same time it was the idea 
•fall men, even of those who objected to that bill as unfit to be 
passed, that some bill was essentially necessary ; and he had 
pledged himself if it was withdrawn or thrown out, to propose 
one leas violent in its principles, and, as he thought, more ade- 
quate 10 its purposes. Would any man object to his moving fur 

I Imvc to bring in that bitl?' Would not all sides of the House ac- 
knowledge, that the first object to be embraced was the India 

I business ? It was for this question that the House ij^as impatient. 
They had tliought proper to present an address to the throne, tea- 
tifying their extreme anxiety to go upon this important pursuit, 
which they stated to be so urgent as to make them dread any 
interruption whatever. Was it possible then that they should 
think of interrupting the business? Was it possible that they 
I' ihould think of preventing the introduction ofa new bill, which 

f ms the only way of coming fairly to the business ? Whatever 

I MTiout enquiry into the state of the nation might be meditated 
jftemrirds, he should think it is duty most aUentirely and cheer- 
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fully to accompany. In the mean time he begged the House to 
Consiiter, that this was the first day when the new ministers had ' 
met them in parliament. That ministry was formed, was called 
by His Majesty into officii, chiefly on the ground of the India { 
bill. Their first duty was to frame a system for the government j 
of India. They had not opposed the last bill by cavilling; ihiy 
hod not objected to it from envy to the parents of it. They had 
opposed it, because they thought that its objects might be ac- 
GOtnplighed in a safer way. This wag the point on which the^ 
were at issue. They had now to prove that they had not lightly 
disturbed the government of the country; timt they had not set- J 
up a captious opposition, an opposition to men merely ; but that f 
they opposed a most violent measure ; and having overthrown 
it> they thought i( their first duty to substitute a more mode>, 
rale, a more constitutional scheme in its place. 

He spoke again of the clamour which had been excited, and' 
said he was ready to meet it all. He had objected to the I: 
bill, because it created a new and enormous influence by vi 
in certain nominees of the ministers, all the patronage of t) 
East. He stated all bis great objections to Mr. Fox's b 
said, that lie was now called upon by his duty, to bring in a ni 
bill ; and if the flouse, by agreeing with him to postpone the 
order of tlie day, would allow him to move for leave to bring in 
hi* bill, he would state all the outlines of his system, as shortly 
and precisely as he could. He trusted that he should not be 
prevented, because the right honourable gentleman had fore- 
stalled the House, by rising at a lime when those persons were* J 
absent, whose duty it was to conduct official business ; and ha 
hoped the House in general would agree with him in votint 1 
against the order of the day. 

..Bdbre the debate dosed, Mr. Pitt again rose, and applied lo varietj< 1 
of DMtteri that had been urged against him, ua well on the ground of. J 
secrrt influence, as on the principles on which he Itad come into ad-, 
mim'stradon. 

He declared he came up no back stairs ; that when be n 
cent for by his aoTereign to know whetbet he would accept of 
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ofGcc, he necessarily went to the royal clostl ; that he knew of 
no secret influence, and that his own integrity would be liis 
guardian against that danger: but the HouHe wight rust assured 
whenever he discovered any, he would not stay o moment longer 
in office. I will neither have the meanness, said Mr, Pitt, to 
act upon the advice of others, nor the hypocrisy to pretend, 
when the measures of an administration in tvhich I have a share 
are deserving of censure, that they were measures not of my 
advising. If any former ministers take these charges to them- 
selves, to them be the sting. Little did I tliink to bo ever 
charged in this House with being the tool and abettor of secret 
influence. The novelty of the imputation oiilj- rcndt-rii it the 
more contemptible. This is the only answer I shall ever deign 
to make on the subject, and 1 wish the House to bear it in their 
mind, and judge of my futurt' conduct by my present declara. 
tion : the integrity of my own heart, and the probity of ail my 
public. US well us my private principles, shall always be my 
Bourcus of action. 1 will never condescend to be the instruoie^ut 
of any secret advisers whatever, nor in any one instance, while 
I have the honour to act as minister of the crown in this Houttc, 
will I bo responsible for measures not my own, or at least in 
which my heart and judgment do not cordially acquie-'ce. 

With regard to the questions put to him as to (he dissolution, 
it did not become him to comment on the words of a most gra- 
cious answer of the sovereign delivered from tlie throne ; neither 
would he prvsume to compromise the royal prerogative, or bar- 
gain it Mwuy in the House uf Commons, When his honourable 
IViend *■ in whose liands he considered his honour to be as safe 
■s liit own, btifoTc ihe recess, in his name, and by hit autho- 
rity pledged himself to the House, that he (Mr. Pilt) would 
not advuc a dissolution, such at that time had been his real 
Kniimeiil : he fiould not at present say more, but he hoped, 
nnvcrthflc**, the House would now consent to receive ani 
into tltc consideration of his India bill. 
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ani] the House went inci 
several strong reaolutions were pHiseil, condemning aa unconstitutioaal 
both the uppointment, and the continuance in office, of His Majeit;'i 
ministers, who possessed not the confldence ^ther of that House, or of 
the peopie. 

The purport of the message from tlie Kiag, wtiich Mr. Pitt had to pre*! 1 
sent, and which was afterwards read from the chair, was," to iDforoi thA> 
House, that on nccoimt of the river Weaer being froicn up, and iUj i 
navigation rendered impassable, two re^ments of Hessian troops hud|'J 
been obliged to be disembarked and distributed in barniclES at Dove^ f 
Canterbury', Chacham, and Port«moiUh ; and that Hit Majeety had ji;iv^ j 
especial directions that, as loun as the oavigation of the Weterwa^ j 
open, the two re^inents in qucstioii should be again euibarked, and in 
mediately sent home to Germany." 



Jamiaiy 14. 1784. 

Mr. Pitt, in pursuance of the notice he had given, this day moved ft 
leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation of thegovernmeni 

He rose, he said, in perronnaDcc of his engagement to tl 
public and to the House, and to discharge that duty which « 
indijipenGable to him in the situation which he held. He wai 
neither deterred by the circumstances of the time, tior the ap» 
pearancc of the agitation of that assembly, from rising to move 
for the introduction of a new bill for settling the government of 
India, because he knew it to be the most immediate concern of 
the country, and that which before all other things called for the 
consideration of parliament. He was aware that, in the present 
circumstances of the time, any proposition that came from him > 
was not likely to be treated with much lenity ; and indeed, frottt- 
what he hadlieard, he might be permitted to apprehend, not' 
likely to be treated by certain persons with impartiality or jtai- 
tice ; for they had already excited a clamour against what they 
conceived to be his ideas, and Itad already cimdenmed, without 
knowing, his system. They had taken up certain resolutions 
passed by the proprietors of Eaat -India stock, and had said, that 
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u aystcm founded upon tliem must necesjarily be defective, must 
neceBsarily be charged witli more influence, accompanied with 
less energy, than the bill nhich had been rejected. He knew the 
triumph which he should aSbrd to a certain description of metit 
when he informed the Houee, that the plan which he proposed ti> 
submit to parliament was chiefly founded on the resolutions of 
the proprietors of India-stock, and that his ideas in all the great 
points coincided with theirs. He anticipated in hia mind the 
clamour which would take place on thit discovery, and the vo- 
ciferous acclamation.s of those gentlemen ranged behind the right 
honourable member *, whose signals they irere aiwuys disposed to 
obey, Bud whose mandates tliey were always ready to execute. He 
perfectly understood the nature of their conduct : he knew well 
Itow capable they would be of deciding on the subject, from tlie 
notiijus they would receive, and how eagerly they would embrace 
the opinion which the ri^bt honourable gentleman would give 
them ; but he was not to be intimidated from undertaking what 
he conceived to he for the interest of hia country ; and to the 
crime which was alleged against him, he pleaded guilty. He 
confessed himself to be so miserably weak and irresolute, as not 
to Venturis to introduce a bill into that House on the foundation) 
of violence and intrenchment. He acknowledged himself In be 
so weak as to pay respect to the chartered rights of men, and 
that, in proposing a new system of government and regulation, 
he did not disdain to consult with those, who, having the greatest 
stake in the matter to be new-modelled, were likely to be the 
bcflt capable of giving him advice. He acknowledged the enor- 
mous transgression of acting with their consent, rather than by 
violence ; and that, in the bill which he proposed to move for, 
he had governed himself by the ideas of the proprietors of East- 
India stock, and by the sense and wisdom of those men who 
were must habituated to the consideration of the subject, as well 
as the most interested in it. 

He gave to his opponents, with perfect cheerfulness, all the ad- 
vantage which this view of the subject could confer. His plan 
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wu really foundi'd on the rcHilutiona which the Houxe had leen 
in the public newspapers, and he acted in cont^urretice with the 
sentinicnls of the general proprit^tury. He had not dared to 
digest a bill without consultation, vrhJch was to violaii; chartered' 
rights sanctided by parliainentarv acts -, he hud not ventured W 
conceive that any plan, whiuli should erect in this t:ouniry V 
system unknown to the conHiiiution, would be ever em li raced by 
any House of Commons : or that a scheme of new and uiicmi'' 
iroUable influence in the hands of new and unconetituiionat | 
characters, would be BuRered to have an establish me nt, since sack* 
a scheme must give the destli-blow to our frame orgovemmetiul 
Me hud taken notice of the objections started by the right intm, 
nourable gentleman, beture he had heard his plan, and accepted* 
by hi^ followers with the sauie haste and the same decency : hc't 
had heard him allege, that his plan was calculated to give Bsmuch= 
or more influence to the crown than the bill which had btcn rc>« 
jected ; and that it was not calculated to produce the salutary < 
consequences ta this country, or to India, which his bill wouU-l, 
have certiunly done. These were the imputations which had'' 
been brought against it before it was known, and the House wera : 
now to enquire into the truth of the assertion. He wished to be 
tried by comparison. He challenged the trial by that test : and 
he trusted to the candour of the House, even circutnstanced as 
it BOW was; he trusted to their fairness and impartiality, that if 
they found the provisions of his bill'as effectual, with less vio- 
lence, — afibrding as vigorous a system of control, with leas 
possibility of influence, — securing the possessions of the East to 
the public, without conliscating the property of the company, — 
and beneficially changing the nature of this defective government 
without intrenching on the chartered rights of men, they would 
give him a manly, liberal, and successful support, without en- 
quiring what party of men, or what side of the House, was to be 
maintained on the occasion. He trusted they would not approve 
his plan the less for being without violence, for being destitute of 
the rapidity, the grasping principle, the enormous influence, the 
inordinate antbition, the unconatitulional tendenciei of the hiU 
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which had been rejecied. He trusted aUo they would find, that 
he had not objected to the bill of the right honourable gentle- 
man from motives of capricious, or of persona] opposition, or 
that he was now to seduce them into the approbation of a mea- 
BUFG more spi^ciouxly coloured, but in truth stolen from that to 
which lie had denied his assent. 

Ho was not much affected with the clamour, that his was to 
he a half-meaturf — apalUalivc — although he had so loudly de- 
precated half- measures and palliatives on the Grsi day of the ses- 
sion. Half-meature was tlie wutch-word of the day. He should 
not be affected with this charge, if by that was meant, that every 
meafeufe, which did not proceed to the violation of charters, 
and the confiscation of property, was a half-measure. If he could 
only avoid the imputation of erecting a system of power new 
and unknown in the country, to the extinction of the company, 
and the danger of the constitution, he would not be displeased 
to hear his plan receive the appellation of a half-meanure. But 
he trusted tliat in the exposition of the principles of his plan 
and of the provisions, they would find reasons to go with him in 
thinking, that without materially intrenching on the company, 
and without deviating from the practice of the constitution, a 
scheme of government might be framed, less overbearing, and 
equally efficacious. Whatever might be its reception, however, 
he should have the heart-felt pleasure of knowing that he hod 
diachargeil his duty conscientiously ; and he professed that he 
was infinitely more eager to see a fair, solid, and effectual system 
established, than that he should be the person to propose it, as 
ha was really more anxious for the welfare of his country than 
for the aggrandizement of himself. 

The general objects to be looked to, and provided for, in the 
fomation of a system for India, were chiefly these; 

The concerns of this country in India, in the rarious conuder- 
ations to which they branched ; the civil and mtlitarj' govem- 
mcnt: the rewnues; the commerce; the vast territorial po«Wf*- 
sions, wbich, thougb Hwy had begn long acquired, had never jet 
boun finally settled : thetc were claims to b« ascertained, and in- 
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terestG to be divided. The happiness of the natives was to be 
studied ; the connection between iho commerce aaH the territo- 
rial government was to be maintained; and, last of alU they 
were to consider what were likely to be the effects of the govemT, 
ment of India on the government of Great Britain; how ift . 
might affect our constitution in point of influence, and how il; , 
might be rendered at once vigorous and unalarniing. 

These were tlie objects to be considered, and surely the HouiQ 
would go with him in saying, they were most impor'ant. Tli^ 
possessions in India were great and ample ; tliey could not bft 
maiotaiued but witli broad and extensive escablishmentfl; th^,^ 
contained an immense number of the human race, for whoi 
happiness it behoved us, by every call of humanity and policy^ ^ 
to provide; and there was the utmost necessity of framing ^f , 
system, which should at once preserve tlic connection and th& _ 
distinction between the territories and the commerce. This 
was particularly difficult, and indeed the whole business ' 
so complicated a kind, that it required ail the wisdom, all thi^ J 
experience, and all the coneidctation of parliament. 

Any plan which he or any mail could suggest for tiie gt 
■nent of territories so extensive and so remote must be i 
ijuatc; nature and fate had ordained in unalterable decrees, thaLJ 
governments to be maintained at such a distance must be ''>')'d&. j 
quatc to their end. In the philosophy of pobtics such a govern-. J 
ment must be declared irrational ; it must be declared at the best, , 
to be inconvenient to the mother aud supreme power, oppressiyfl ;, 
and inadequate to the necessities of the governed. In sui 
scene there cquld be funned, there could he imagined no tl 
retica! perfection — it must be a cboice of inconveniences ; 
therefore lie trusted tliat, in the examination of the ideas wl 
he should throw out, the House would take into their view tJ 
difficulties, and always remember, that whatever was sug|;eiite4> 
however specious, however promising it might be, iiiu> 
by the event rather than by speculation. The general idea^jj J 
which he had thrown out, and the objects wliich he had der , 
scribed (y be^insiewj, tyould Berve the House a$ land-iqacks^n , 
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guide them in thi 
thr hiE propositioj 

In the first plai 
m India, titat is, the 
the political establishments — the pohtical system — the collecttoo 
of the revenues — and, to give it one short and general definition> 
the imperial dominion of our territories in the East, ought to 
be placed under other control than that of the company of mer- 
chants in Lesdenh all -street ; but the change ought to be made 
with as tlltle violence as possible ; it ought to be made by the 
conviction of the company, and not by violence. In this the 
proprietary agreed with him. The first business then, wa* to 
take care, that this should be made an effectual control, and it 
was his clear idea, that this control could not with safety or pro- 
priety be placed in any other hands than those of the genuine 
and legitimate executive power of the constitution. 

His next principle was, that the commerce of the company 
should be ich, as much as possible, to their own superin tendance. 
This was on idea which must strike every thinking man ; for com- 
merce ought always to be lef\ to the merchant, unshacLled, unem- 
barrassed by interferences which might impede its current, and 
diminish its security. In this, however, there was a consideration 
to be attended to. The commerce of the Eait-India company 
was of a mixed nature. It was involved with revenue, and it 
would be recjuisite that a provision should be made for distin- 
guishing between what was merely commercial an4 what was 
mixed, that under the colour of commercial act« or commercial 
regulation the politics of India should not be affected. 

His next principle was to prevent capricious effects on the con- 
stitution of Britain from the government of India. In providing 
for this principle, very great delicacy was to be used in the nature, 
quality, and extent of the powers to be given to the governments 
in India. The servants in India must obey the controlling power 
at home ; but still, in regard to the distance from the controlling 
power, care must be taken to arm them with such discretionary 
authority as should leave energy and vigour for all tbc purposes of 
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good and BubiitantiB] govemuient, eufficieat to secure the happi- 
ness ofthe natives, as well as toprotecl thccotnmercenndthepol' 
Bessions, but at ibe same time, saliinited as to restrain inordinate 
ambition — to crush oppressive rapacity — to extinguish the job- 
bing or adventure — and to establish true and equitable dominioD. 

He understood wel! that it was more easj to exhibit principles 
than adopt provisions ; and he only exhibited these principled to 
serve as land-marks to the House in the examination of hi* provi- 
sions, for he should succeed or fail in his plan iu so far u he 
reached or came short of these ideas. 

The first point, then, in the plan, was to ascertain the degree 
of control which should be established over the company, and 
the hands in which that control should be placed. The degree 
of control should amount to the government of the civil and mi- 
litary concerns, and ofthe revenue, and this was a species of con- 
trol not new ; for we had already seen a control over the company 
established in the hands of government. But the former interfe- 
rence of ministers bad not been beneficial, because ithadnot been 
active or vigilant. On this account was it, that the right honour- 
able gentleman in his bill, had placed it in new hands ? Was it. 
on this account that he had vested the control in the hands of a 
set of men, whose character was a monster and a novelty to the 
constitution ? What security had parliament that this new and 
unheard-of board would have been more active and vigilant than 
a constitutional and executive one? Surely none hut the charac- 
ter, the integrity, the intelligence, and the alacrity of the indivi- 
duals who composed it. If men could be found by the executive 
govemmeot of the country equally endowed, he asked if the 
Mcurity to the public was not the «ame ? 

But he must again take notice here of the imputation, which, 
he unagined, would be thrown on his plan for its moderation in 
this respect. It would be called a hal/'-measure, becauBC it left 
with the company many of their rights, their property, their pa- 
tronage, their respect : but he saw no aspersion in the (erm of a 
half-measure, if his plan was to be so termed in opposition to the 
Itrtallitv of that «chenjc which grasped at «vcry thing which they 
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or uncoiitfollabic; — only wjtii this dilfercocc, that thuy would 
not possess the whole of the patronage, to the great danger of 
British liberty. The dispatuhes or the company must be aub- 
mitted to this board, and be made subject to their control, (heir 
opinion to be given in a reasonable and competent time, and the 
diipatches L-ounteraig-ned by the board, by which a complete 
raponsibility was vested in them. This was no ambiguous sya- 
tem — it was clear, public, and administrative. 

In the next place, tliough he had no wish to interfere with, 
much less to control, the commerce of the company, yet as the 
commercial acts might be connected with the political, bec&tue 
they might have an aspect leaning both to the one and to the 
other, he also proposed, " That all the commercial dispatches of 
the company should also be submitted to the board, whose con- 
trol should be signified in a reasonable and competent time ; but 
the court of directors, if they agreed not with the opinion of the 
board on the decision of the question, whether it had a political 
or merely a commercial tendency, might appeal to the king in 
his council, whose decision should be final." This he hoped 
would not be considered us a security nominal and frivolous, 
when it was remembered that this wa£ to be a public appeal 
and public trio). He was sincere in hia ideas on the subject of 
the security ; and being so, he regarded neitlier the snecr« nor 
the smiles of gentlemen: this appeal he considered as a guard to 
ibe company, and chiefly because it was liable to be discussed in 
both houses of parliament. 

This lioaril possessed not the patronage of the company. They 
had till.- power of a negativci indeed, but they could oot alter the 
luunes thiU were sent them by the company ; they could not moke 
use of this power In the way of patronage, forit was his idea that 
thi( should be a board of political conlrol, and not as the 
fomtei' was, n board of political influence. He stated what the 
constitution of that board was, and what the constitulion of this 
wia to bf. That board was to seiae on the rights, patron- 
age, commerce, and property of the company. This leSi to 
di« conpuy the uacontrollBd posMtaion of their conunercc, 
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their treasury, their patronage, their contract^ the appointment 
of their writers and cadets ; by which, in the course of things, 
all the officers and servants in India were in their immedkite 
appointment. 

He then came to state what was to be the nature of the go* 
Temment abroad : <* Their authority should have the powers of 
large discretion, accompanied with the restraint of respcmstbility." 
They should be bound to obey the orders of the board at homOf 
but at the same time they should have a sufficient quantity of 
power for all the purposes of emergency, and all the occaidons 
which the immense distance might give rise to. He went into a 
long detail to shew how much the influence created by the bsl 
, bill exceeded the influence of this. Here the government abrottd 
eould at best but select from among the appointments of the 
company — they could not make original appointments of their 
own. In addition to this, there was in the crown, and consequently 
in the two Houses by an address to the crown, the power of reeid« 

It was to be enquired by whom the members of the councils 
abroad were to be appointed. The company had cheerfully 
yidded this point also to the crown. He however had his doubts 
on this suijjec^ and therefore in his bill the matter should be 
left for the wisdom of the House to decide; but '^tbeappointmenl 
of the commander-in*cfaief he thought should be dearly.in the 
crown," for the duties which he had to fiilfil were so essentially 
connected with the great operations of the state, that there 
could be no doubt on his appointment. 

The next consideration was the number of the councils abroad. 
His idea was, ** that their number should be four, the governor* 
general to have the casting vote." But this also he would leave to 
the House* The number of the council at Bengal he did not mean 
to reduce; for in this he followed the example of the right lum« 
ounble gentleman, in not making the system a personal question. 

The late bill thought fit to vest all the power in the govern- 
ment here, and none or little in the goverpment abroad. Hia 
idea was oiherwise* He thought there should be a power- in 
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t)\e governnncnt sbrond, large and broad, but guarded vi'iFr 
responEJbility. 

He proposed that there should be " a rcviBion of oil the esta- 
blishments in India, to &ee where rctrcnchnienls might be made 
H'ith safety — to ace what were neceaiary, what were useful, nnd 
K hut, on account of their inutility, tucouveuience, corruption, or 
abuse, ought to be extinguished.'' TiiiB he recommended, for 
he believed Ihai miiny of the abuses in India arose from the 
establisliments being overloaded. 

Another refonn slfutk him as esscnlial. and which indeed wttf- 
only un enforcement of an old rule. This wa«, " that all appoini' 
ments in India should fake place by gmdaiion and succession." 
Influence would hy liiiE mcaiis be verj- much diminished : and 
indeed, without entering much into the nature and amount of 
the power, he imagined the government might be framed to 
possess all ihnt was necessary to its purposes, without having bo 
much as to create influence. He would speak only therefore of 
the great lines of power, without entering into the little detail. 

His last proposition, he said, was, " iliat there should be 
erected a new tribunal for the trial of oifences in India." He 
explained the necessity of such an institution, and saiit, it would 
be for tlie wisdom of the House to determine its nature and autho- 
rity. His idea was, that it should consist of a number of tlio 
principal persons in Westminster-hall in the first place; that 
civilians sho\ild also be joined ; and also a number of peers, and a 
mimbcr of the members of the House of Commons. A tribunal 
thus constituted might, in his idea, embrace the great object. 
The culprit might have the pmver of challenging; and. beforo 
ibis tribunal, evidence might be admitted which the courts of law 
could not receive. They should be directed to (luestJon, to 
arriugn ; th*y should determine the nature of offences i and in 
of&Rcei he would reckon the disobedtenccof onlers, Ihencceptance 
of presents, oppressions of the natives, monopolies, rapacity, und 
all tiie train of offences which had tainted the national character 
in India. Thev should enquire intuthe personal lortunes of ihr- 
deUii^ucni!! : they should have ibe power of conJixcation, and 
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every thingbut capital poirer. In regard to the Zemindars, though 
he admired the spirit of the right honourable gent]eman*s intention 
towards them, yet he could not imitate it on account of its imprac- 
ticability^ General indiscriminate restitution was as bad as indis- 
criminate confiscation. He proposed, therefore, ''That an enquiry 
should be instituted into the confiscations, for the purpose of 
restoring such as had been irregularly and unjustly seized ; and 
that they should be secured against violence in future." 

He had taken notice of many more points, he said, than were 
included in his motion ; but he had thrown them out for the 
consideration of the House, as a subsequent bill must be brought 
in for regulations, or what he believed would be effectual, the bill 
of the right honourable gentleman now in the House might be 
modified to his purpose. He again save a comparison betwee 
hb bill and that which had been thrown out ; and, he declaredy 
that the establishment of a moderate and effectual system of 
government for India, was the great and immediate object of his 
mind. He did not wish to gratify young ambition by the place 
to which he was called ; he was not attached to his eminence. I 
am not, said Mr. Pitt, governed at this mom.ent by motives of 
personal interest, or of personal fame. I have introduced this 
plan as the deliberate conviction of mymind, made up on the most 
serious consideration of the most mtelh'gent men. Accept the ideas 
if they are worth your notice; strengthen them with your wisdom; 
mature them with your experience ; or, in their room, establish 
a more adequate system, and I am happy. 

However unpleasant to me a majority of this House, and 
insinuations against me, must be, I shall incur the danger of them 
all on this great point — establish a good, rational, and safe system, 
and dispose of me as you will. I have the consciousness of a 
good intention, and therefore, without having the serious fear, 
thfltl personal consideration will be imputed to me, I conclude with 
moving, " That leave be given to bring in a bill for the better 
regulation of our Indian concerns." 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Dnndas, and, after some discussion, 
agreed to; and the bill was ordered to be read a first time on the Friday 

fbllowinff. 
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January 2%. 1784. 

On a motion (or the second reading of Mr. Piu's East-Jndia Bill, and 
a^ Mr. Fox» Mr. Erskine, and other members had expressed their 
ohfections to the measure, 

Mr. Pitt rose, and spoke to the following e0ect : 

'Notwithstanding the vast variety of auxiliary matterwitli which 
the right honourable gentleman *over the way has thought proper, 
according to his ordinary manner, to aid and to embellish his 
speech ; notwithstanding also his learned friend f , in a speech 
equally diffuse, has followed his right honourable leader through 
a most fkithful repetition of the same arguments ; yet I cannot 
help thinking that I meet the question fairly, when I say that all 
the objections made to the present East-India bill, reduce 
themselves to these two : 

In the first place it is said to want vigour and effect ; 

In the second place to want permanency. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the first of these objections, that it 
IS a plan of patronage, and not a plan of vigour, effect, and of 
power ; that it gives to the crown a new and enomioiis extent of 
influence, while it furnishes no new means o^ controul ; to this I 
must reply : Is it possible that gentlemen who argue thus can 
have read the bill? Sir, I defy any man to contradict me when I 
say, that while there is every possible guard against patronage, the 
crown's vigorous, effectual, and authoritative command over the 
politics of Indostan, is clearly the main object of every line of the 
bill. It was the acknowledged fault of the regulating act of 1773, 
that it lefl only a dormant power among His Majesty's ministers 
to negative &nd regulate political orders sert out to India. This 
power, I allow, was not usefully, nay> not at all, exercised; respon- 
sibility lay not then with the crown; but. Sir, does it follow, when 
an express board is appointed, and devoted to the object of East- 
India politics, charged with the whole responsibility, furni:>hcd 

* Mr. Fox. t Mr. Er^kine. 
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with every means of information, as well as every power that can 
possibly be necessary to the dominion of the East^^does it follow, 
I say, Sir, that by means of such a board, there will be no activet 
no efficient control ? How does the right honourable gentleman 
torture the imagination, and strive to mislead the common sense 
of the House, in order to persuade them into this absurdity : He 
introduces a most carious dialogue between the government-board 
and the directors; the directors appoint a servant, whom (accord- 
ing to his train of argument) the board object to, and say» " No, 
you shall not appoint this man your servant, for if you do, we will 
punish you, by insisting on such and such a measure/' <* Whom 
shall we appoint then ?" say the directors,- ** Why we choose you 
should appoint such an one," says the board, ''and then you shall 
order what political measures you please." llie right honourable 
gentleman, therefore, in order to prove that the new board will 
have the patronage, while the directors will keep the control, 
argues exactly thus : The board, he says, will barter their control 
for patronage ; ergo, the board will have all the patronage, and 
none of the control. But, Sir, will the directors agree to such a 
bargain ? Will they give up all their right of naming their own 
servants, for the pleasure of dictating political measures ? Is it 
possible to conceive such a perversion of common sense ? I say, 
therefore, away with such arguments as these. If any honourable 
gentleman can fairly devise the means whereby the patronage of 
the crown can be still farther restrained, and its authority in India 
at the same time supported, I am not only willing, but I am ex* 
tremely eager to listen to any such propositions ; but the com- 
mittee, I conceive, will be the place for observations of this soft. 
What I contend, and insist at present, is only this, that to give 
the crown the power of guiding the politics of India, with as 
little means of corrupt influence as possible, is the true plan for 
India, and is the true spirit of this bill. 

Next, Sir, with respect to the permanency of this system. And 
iierc I am forced to confess, that I, fbr my part, can never ex- 
pect any duration, any consistency, any degree of permaaency in 
the government either of India or any other of our dependencies, 
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witliout a itroug and permanent government Is established in thii: 
diBtructed country. Theright honouriiblegentJemaD hasbotisted 
that hU syKtcm is able to uiaintain itself unshaken aniicist all the 
change* of adminisiration here : perhaps I may deny to the right 
honourable gentleman's plan even this quality; and here I beg the 
Hou&e to recollect an argument which the learned gentleman 
pressed most forcibly the other day; for when !l wot juKly objected 
to that bill, that the seven commissioners would support the right 
honourable gentleman's party whether in or out of power, "Oh 
(said the learned genileman) we all know that any new minister 
would be able, by carrying an address through either House of 
parliaineni, to displace uny of these com mission ers, and they 
must depend, therefore, on the good graces of those who have the 
majority of parliament," that is to say, on the minister for the 
Lime being: and, in short. Sir, it was the common answer to this 
very serious objection on our part, that the India comiuissioners 
would naturally and necessarily have a good understanding with 
the minister for the time being. Why, Sir, if they will turn 
round with evefy new minister, how is the system said to be thus 
permanent amidst all Uie changes of administration ? aud yet I, 
forsooth, am the man accused ofaimfng at inconsistent advantages! 
Sir, I do wish the persons who shall rule India to maintain always 
a good understanding with adminiBiratiou. The right honourable 
gentleman compares the duty of the board appointed by this bill, 
to the duty of a new secretary of state, and laments thui such a 
new office should be created : I accept of his comparison, and I 
say that the power of government over India ought to be in the 
nature of that of a secretary of state. The seven coicmissioners 
were secretaries of state set over all India, but independent of, 
and unconnected with the government of this couolry ; and is not 
tliisanewand unheard of power, in this or in any constitution? 

Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir, by that bill, had power to involve this 
country in war with France or with Holland, not only without tlie 
dircc^ODi but without theprivity of thegovernnii'ntof this coun- 
try. Sir, lie and his board were to manage all the politics of In> 
dottan, UnpltcHtcd as they ar& with tfac politics of European 
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powers^ without the least knowledge of the politics subsisting in the 
King's cabinet^without theleast co-operation, without the least kind 
of official communication with any one of His Majesty's servants. 
What an imperium in imperio was this ! The East-India company 
is said to be already an imperium in imperio ; but. Sir, they at 
least hold some communication, they render up some informatiosy 
they act in some concert with the government of this country; for 
the very ground on which government's right of interference has 
been built is ihis^ That inasmuch as European politics were be- 
come involved in the politics of India, it was necessary that one 
executive power should have tiie superintendence over the whole 
empire. When the right honourable gentleman therefore calls 
his system permanent, because his commissioners were thus 8epa<» 
sated and insulated from tlie crown, I should lament such perma- 
nency, if it were possible ; but I deny the possibility : for all our 
dependencies cannot continue to exist, unless in our Asiatic and 
European politics there be some unity of action. His permanency 
therefore was only this: it was a permanency of men, not a perma- 
nency of men and measures. The present bill, indeed, gives to no 
set of men ^ permanent, indefeasible power ; but it establishes a 
permanency of system ; it gives to the crown of these realms the 
sway over its Indian, much in the same manner as over its other 
dependencies, and insures to it a permanent, regular, systemaUc, 
and supreme control over all the political affiurs of that vast country. 
I must say a few words, Mr. Speaker, with regard to the in- 
fluence which this bill adds to the crown; for the right honourable 
gentleman has insisted, with no little acrimony, that the whole 
drift andspirit of thfsbillis to give an unbounded patronage to the 
crown ; that lam become the champion of influence, and no won- 
der I am so earnest in this bilL The learned gentleman has 
even asserted* with a perfect air of confidence, that this bill takes 
more patronage from the company than the former bill itself; 
the former indi^utably took the whole ; the present as indisput- 
ably takes but a part : the learned gentleman has therefore assert- 
ed that a part is greater than the whole — an assertion which, I am 
tfure, to his mind it were in Vain to attempt disproving, and pre- 
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sumptuous in me to contradict. Uut, Sir, let me (Ute it tuirly 
lUid randidly, and see what is tlic influence gained to government. 
It has been repeatedly said that a great deal orpntronage has been 
all along derived to govtrnincnt from the company : what is tJie 
case by this bill ? In the Aral place, all influence in England is 
loft to ihe company: an influence inlinitely more dangerous to 
this constitution, and more liable to abuse, than that which is ex- 
ercised abroad, the nomination of all the numberless clerkG> 
labourers, and servants here, \s left entirely lo the company) all 
contract* (than which nothing can be more adnpted to the pur- 
poses of corruption) are left to the company ■ the preference oi" 
what shipe, captains, shopkeepers, buyersand sellers, they please, 
is,inmy opioion, mo&t property left to the option of thecuiupany; 
the nomination of all writers remains also to the company, as 
well as the nomination of the far greater part of the servants 
abroad. The crown, in short, appoints none but the supreme ser< 
vants abroad, whose authority must be trans cendatii, and who 
must) for the sake of unity, be cordial with government. These 
superior siervants, it is true, have a great command of influence 
in India ; that influence, however, is materially brnkeri, by being 
exercised only through their instrumentality ; and it must be fur- 
ther remembered, that these very servants will have been named 
in theflrst instance by the company, and arc chosen to these higti 
offices only after a regular nnd necessary gradation. If less influ- 
ence than this will suffice, let it be still further reduced in iht; 
committee; I hope, however, it is indisputably clear that influ- 
ence is not tlie object of this bill. I avow, indeed, thRt whatever 
h given, should, in my (iT>inion, go fairly to the crowniandnotbe 
delegated to any set of men, who may pervert it to their own 
pHrposes. 

One word more. Sir, with rcKpect to the bill of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman over the wave — he srfTects to tell you, with 
all the simplicity in theworW, that his bill created no neit- power, 
gave no new influence, erected no new ettnte in the constitution 
of lliis country ; for that it was a mere transfer of power from 
one body of men to anulher. Sir, I have iln^idy pruwd it wa» 
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not a mere transfer of power ; for the former directon were in 
some degree at least connected, and in some measure co-operated 
mth government : the new commissioners were not to be con- 
nected, were not to co-operate with government. But, Sir, this is 
not all. It was a transfer of power from a body of men, uncon- 
nected with each other, numerous, and fluctuating, by whom the 
boundless patronage of India was divided into a thousand little 
wandering streams : it was a transfer from that large uncon- 
nected body, into the hands of a small junto, politically connected, 
established in a manner independent of the crown, by whom 
India was to be converted into one vast political engine, an 
engine that might be brought to bear against the independence 
of this Hou^. Is the right honourable gentleman so dim«4ighted, 
so unsuspecting, on a subject thus deeply affiscting the freedom 
of parliament, and this whole coilstitution, as not to perceive 
the political bearing which must be given to this vast machine ? 
Let the characters of his seven commissioners be what they may» 
even in that view, I say tbey are one political band; the collected 
patronage of all India at home and abroad, was to be knit toge- 
ther in their hands, to be levelled, as the parly choee^ either 
aganst the prerogatives of the crown, or againec the independ- 
ence of pariiament* Compared to these things, the very loss of* 
lodia, Sir, nay, the loss of every dependency of this country, wero 
light and trifling ; the loss of India were a sacrifice easy to be 
borne ; but the loss of liberty to this country, the sacrifice of 
the independence of. parliament, and the rain of this coostitu* 
ttOD««»this is a calamity, this a kind of rain, to which I will^never 
yidd withont a straggle* 

The total overthrow of the dnrtered rights of the East-India 
company, was another most important objection, Sir, from which 
the preseat bill is indisputaMy free, since, in spite of all the 
ccml of the right honoarable gentleman, it does come forward 
fortified and recommended by the content of the company. 

These are the grounds on which I maintain this bill. I offitr it 
not to the House as a perfect plan. Let the right honourable gen- 
tleman hinisdif ptepoee any amendments in the committee. If its 
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principle be right, if it be practicable, as a plan of reform for 
India, and above all, if it bo saf<: as lo (he constitution of this 
country, the House, I trust, will so far recognise it, as to suffer 
it to paseinio a committee. 




The HouK divided on the lei 

Noei.... 
The bill was then rejected- 
After the division, Mr. Pin was urgeatly prewed to givf the IIous« 
Eome MQtfsctorj' esplanntiun respecdng the probability of u dissolution 
of parliament ; and, on Jii> remaining tilent to all their enlreatiei, a loud 
and geoeral call was repeated from every side of the Houie. At length, 
upon lome barili exprestioni from General Conwaj-, who charged the 
minuter with standing agaiDsi the voice of the representatives of the 
people by means of bribery, and by other daHiand intricale arts, whidi, 
if the imputation was lalse, he was bound for the sake of his own hoiwur 
to eiplain and refute, 

Mr. Pitt called the right honourable general to order, and 
deaif ed him to specify the instances where the agents of i« 
liadgonenbout Uie country practising bribery. It was ai 
whicli be believed the right honourable genural could not bring to 
•proof, and which, as be could not prove, he ought not to assert. 
He begged the right honourable general to suffer him to be the 
judge of his own honour. He had not been long accustomed to 
the violence of that House, or to its harsh languoge ; but he had 
been long enough accustomed lo it, to assure the House, that 
neither unsupported slander, nor intemperate invective should 
discompose his mind. He would not condescend to answer inter* 
rogatories, which lie did not think gontleinen entitled to put to 
him. He said, he should not give any answer whatever to their 
<|ucetions, and he concluded in a tunc of high and elevated sen- 
timent, and witli a clnfisical text, expressive of its being incon- 
sistent witli dignity to attend to either their rash slanders, tu 
their modest (juestions. 

Hrrc ihe cuorenatiou was teriainatcd by an a^ioaruuent. 
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January 29. 1784. 

Thf order of the day for resuming the committee od the State of the 
Nation was, on the motion of Mr. Fox, adjourned till Monday. In reply 
to Mr. Fox's observations, which severely inveighed against ministers for 
retaining their situations in direct opposition to the sense of the House, 

Mr. Pitt declared be did not rise to oppose the motion of the 
right honourable gentleman, but was called up in very express 
terms to state his objections* to the mode of arraignment thus- 
constantly adopted by those on the opposite side oi the House.—- 
Against all that very high language thus personally addressed to 
him, he would onl}' oppose his simple assertion, as he should 
affect no more argument on one side than was used on the other. 
Indeed be doubted not the House would think with him, that such 
a torrent of criminating assertions could not by any facts whatever 
be established. He was conscious to himself no part of his public- 
life or official conduct stood in the least need of any apology. 

The delicacy of bis present situaUon required discretion. He 
was determined to sustain it with as much firmness and decency 
as he could. This resolution was the result of deliberation ; 
and no invective or aspersion which the right honourable 
gentleman could throw out should^divert him from that sort of 
behaviour he had already pursued ; he could only act as his own 
judgment directed him. This direction, he trusted, would not 
lead him into any very palpable mistake ; and while he retained 
a confidence of this kind, it was in vain to expect he would be 
the dupe of any other. 

The right honourable gentleman, in saymg they did not possess 
the requisites of a legal administration, was wrong, as they cer- 
tainly had every formality which belonged to them as the servants 
of the public. These epithets, so well calculated to throw an 
odium on them, were therefore improperly applied ; for whatever 
the right honourable gentlemen might think of a majority, he 
would not allow that, in every case, a majority was to prescribe 
what in such and aucb circumstances it was proper for ministry to 
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4o. He- did not believe there was a power in the House o^Com- 
mons for the control of the preregvttrre- He rather thought 
ereiy branch of the legi s U it nr e was instituted to secure the legal 
ahd constitutional «sercise of the other. He hoped» theretim^ 
that it would neterbecop t e n ded» that the aovareignj in rifiaring: 
peenif or chusing hisinimstert» aaustfint askleweof the Houso>- 

The right honourable gentleman had said too, that there was 
now no goremment fas the countrj : an allegation to wUdi he 
' wovid give an open pud srrowed nq^atrre. What ! Were minis- 
ters of no use but to attend their duty in pariiament? Was there 
no ofllcial business to transact of a public and national description 
widioot the waUs of the House tof Commons? And whether these 
laeasttres or schemes which depended on the assistance and con- 
Gorrenoe of pariiamenty were or were not suspended, undoubtedly 
odier matters^ bowerer inferior they might be tbongfat, came 
under their inspection and controL 

He wished, hoiwever, the right honourable gentleman would 
^eakovL IfHisMsjesty^sministerB were as criminal as he would 
iiskuatei there were only two ways of rendering them amenable 
te their eountiy-— by criminating their conduct, or tuming them 
out of place or power. Why does not the right honourable 
gentleman come boldly forward, and do one or other of these ? 
The charge of disturbing the tranquillity of the country, or im- 
peding publicbusiness, he considered as inridious and groundless* 
This he might retort, but he would not adopt the language of 
recrimination. 

The throne was still as accessible as ever, and would still listen 
to the voice of reason and necessity. But it was as futile as it was 
improper to be coming down from time to time to the House, 
soonding the minds of gentlemen^and exciting them to opposition 
against a ministry whom they had it so much in their power to 
remove. It would be more manly as well as candid, to come at 
once to some specific charge, and decide the fitte of a ministry 
thus obnoxious and uncompljring. 

As for his own part, he regarded all threatenings of that sort 
with great hidiArence. The right honourable gentleman had uo- 
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doubtedly exerted his utmost to paint l^is conduct ia the worst 
light; but stiU he was willing to stand forth in his own vindication. 
Nothing could be imputed to him for which he had any reason to 
be ashamed* His heart, his principles, his hands were pure: and 
while he enjoyed the conscious satisfaction of his own mind» no 
language of the right honourid)le gentleman, no clamour, no arti- 
fice of party, no unfounded imputations, should affeet him. lie 
had already stated his conduct fairly and explicitly to the House. 
He hoped it was not necessary to repeat his former declarations. 
By these reasons he wished to abide^ and he trusted the House 
would not dissent from him in presuming that the motives which 
he iusigned for whatever might seem peculiar in his situation, 
were not frivolous, b^t satisfactory. 



February 20. 1784. 



Mr.Powys, after adverting to certttn resolutions passed by the House for 
the removal of His Majesty's ministers, which, however. His Majesty had 
not thought proper to comp^ with, moved, '* That this House, impressed 
with the most dutiful sense of His Majesty's paternal regard for the welfare 
of his people, relies on His Majesty's royal wisdom, that he will take such 
measures as may tend to give effect to the wishes of his faithful Commons, 
which have already been most humbly represented to His Majesty." To 
wbidi was afUrwards added, on the suggestion of Mr. Eden, '* by removing 
any obstacle to forming such an administration as the House has declared 
to be requisite in the present critical and arduous situation of affairs." 

Mr. Pitt rose the moment Mr. Fox sat down, and spoke in substance 
as follows : 

The right honourable gentleman*, Sir, has gone through so 
valt an expanse of matter, he has embarked the House in so wide 
an ocean of politics, that it is impossible for me to follow him 
through the whole course of his speech. I beg leave, however, 
while both the House and myself are fresh in the recollection of it, 
to press upon them again what the right honourable gentleman 

* Mr. Fox. 
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fch, has this day at lust been driven 1 



liimseir, at the close 

to confess, though I had long laboured, i 
had laboured in vain, to convince biin ol' it ; namely, tha 
right honourable gentleman and the noble lord tn the blue ribbon 
should regain their situation, should expel all His Majesty'a pre- 
sent tninisterc, atid resume their old measures, their restoration 
would not ensure the restoration of peace, of happiness, and of 
content to this distracted country, llie right honourable gentle- 
man now confesses it; and yct> Sir, he ought also to confess, and 
to If nov and feel, that his present measures do most directly tend 
to the reestnblishment of that coalition, to the certain exclusion 
of His Majesty's present tDinisters, and to that very calamity which 
hchiniaelf now begins todrcad, and with the dread of nhieh, I had 
'^ostrenuously endeavoured to inspire the House. Proc' < 'ination 
is now become his plan. I wish not to be understood ns calling 
out for violent measured : but this I will say, that merely to 'era- 
poriae is no man's duty at the present moment. If, therefore, 
every violence is intended agunst tliis administration, let us not 
keep the country- in suspense, but let us advance like men to the 
issue of this contest ; the present question is weak and feeble, 
compared ivith those which have gone before it ; and I dare say, 
therefore, every gentleman must expect that it will be without 
effect. 

The right honourable gentleman, Sir, has appeared to-night in 
a character perfectly new to him, but which hehas3npported(as, 
indeed, he supports everyone of his characters) with wonderful 
dexterity ; he is to-night the champion of the majority of this 
House against the voice of the people. Imposture '"la the word 
used by his learned friend ; the right honournbic gentleman im> 
proves upon the idea, and tells you that imposture was a word 
used merely by way of civility , it is by way of complimenting the 
people of England, that the right hunourubic gentleman says their 
opinions are founded in imposture; und then, by way of libelling 
these addresses, and of libelling this rclj^n, be recals to your mind 
the addresses offered in the infamous reign of Kirtg Charles the 
Second, affecting to furniab tlie House with a case somewhat ii 
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point, and warning them not to trust at all to the most unanimous 
addresses of the people of England, by summarily mentioning those 
which were offered to that monarch, requesting the crown to take 
into its hands and protection the several charters of this country. 
Sir, I beg these allusions may not pass off unexplained : the 
case was this — After many cruel and scandalous decisions in the 
courts against chartered companies, in a fit of desperation, the 
several corporations offered their charters to the crown, as the 
only protection against this tyranny : and shall I hear this cited 
by way of libelling addresses of the people at this time ? I 
believe, in truths Sir, the right honourable gentleman is surprised 
and exasperated at the manly spirit of the people in these times, 
who will not wait till their charters are prostituted to the pur- 
poses of ministers, and then seek relief by yielding them to the 
crown ; but who boldly resist the violation in the first instance, 
and who are as hardy in their resistance, as the right honourable 
gentleman has been in his attack. 

But, says the right honourable gentleman, how should the 
people understand the India bill? Do they know all the abuses 
in India ? True, Sir, the people may not have read^II your volu- 
minous reports, neither, perhaps, have one half of the members 
o£ this House read them : but» Sir, they know that no abuses in 
India — that the very loss of India — that the annihilation of 
India* could not compensate for the ruin of this constitution. 
The plain sense of this country could see that objection to the 
India bill, which I could never persuade the right honourable 
gentleman to advert to : they could see, that it raised up a new 
power in this constitution, that it stripped at once the crown of 
its prerogative, and the people of their chartered rights, and 
that it created that right honourable gentleman to be the dic- 
tator of his King and his country. 

But, Sir, the right honourable gentleman ventures still to deny 
that the addresses have sufficiently marked what is the opinion of 
the people ; and then he talks of battles at Reading, of battles at 
Hackney, and battles at Westminster. At Reading, Sir, I under- 
stand, there was no battle ; the county addressed unanimously 



again&t the opinion and in th« face of ita members, although the 
honourable member * OHures you how he exerted hh oratory to 
deprecate the address. As for Hackney, I behold over againit me 
a most valiant chieftain f who is just returned from that field of 
Man, whose brow, indeed, is not, as before, adorned with the 
unile of victory, but from wbo«e mouth I doubt not we shall bear 
a faithful, altliough, alas ', Sir, a most lamentable history of that 
unfortunate flight and defeat. Whether at Weatminster it is suf- 
ficient proof of victory tosay, " The people would not even hear 
tne :" whetlier that right honourable gentleman, who once could 
charm ihc multitude into dumb admiration of his ejotjuence, antt 
into silcntgrAtiludeforhiscxertionsin the cauoe of freedom, and 
of his country; whether he, the champion of the people, once em- 
phatically named " the man of tlie people," is now conteut with 
the execrations of those multitudes, who once, perhaps, too much 
adored him; whetlier, in short, Sir, the sonorous voice of my 
noble friend was a. host itself, or whether it might not have be- 
come a host by being Joined to the voices of the host around him ; 
all these are points 1 will not decide : but sure I am, that the 
right honourable gentleman will not persuade me that the voice 
gf the people is with him. if Westminster ia his only example. 
There is one thing the liglit lionoutablc gentleman proved merdy 
by strong ullirmatiiins, to which, therefore, I can only oppose afir- 
ntttioni as strong tin my part : he says his lato oiajorities have 
been compoaod of men tlie mo*t iadependcot tn their principles, 
recpectablc in tlicir situations, and honourable for their connac* 
tions ; 1 can only affirm ua roundly in aunwor, that tlio minority i> 
by no meaoft inft:rior lo them, in point cititcr of principles, ofre- 
i^KctJibility) or of independence. Haviugtl)uaditpa>edol'(hc peo- 
ple, and of iho minority in the House of Commoiw,lvgea> itcer- 
lainly is, the right honourabk- gentleman proceeds next to dispose 
of the majority In thellou^c of Lords, and he denies tliat llicy were 
respectable. Sir, if the right huinturable gcntlBmao will troubla 
'linuelfwitbUusluiid of calculation, 1 am not afraid to match ib« 
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majority there again.«t the minority, eiilier on the score of inde- 
pendence, of pr(^ierty, of long hcri'dicary honours, of knowledge 
of the law and the constitution, or on the score of any thing that 
can give respecland dignity to pi'i-ragc. And, Mr. Speaker, when 
Hook nearnie, [lookingat Mr. Pratt] when I see oear whom I am 
now standing, 1 am not afraid to place in the front of ttiat battle, 
(for at tliathattlethe noble peer whom 1 allude lo was not afraid 
to buckle un bis old armour, and march furth, at if inspired with 
his youtht'ul vigour, to the charge) I say. Sir, I am not afraid to 
place foremost at the head and in the very front of that battle, 
that noble and illustrious peer (Lord Camden) venerable as he 
i^ tor his year$, venerable for his al)ilitieSi adored and venerated 
through this country on account of his attachment lo this glorious 
constitution, high in rank aod honour, and possessing, as he does, 
Jo these tumultuous timesf an equanimity and dignity of mind 
that render him infinitely superior to that wretched party spirit, 
with which the world may fancy us lo be infected. — 

But, Sir, I am carried away loo far; my warm admiration of 
the subject has hurried me into expressionsi perhaps, notperfectly 
becoming the strictness of this debate. The point which 1 should 
particularly speak to, and the great subject of contention between 
us, is. whether 1 shall resign, in order afterwards to return into 
office ; and the example of the noble lord in the blue ribbon is 
held out for my imitation : for he, it is said, is willing to sacrifice 
hi« personal pretensions for the sake of unanimity. Good God ! 
Mr, Speaker, can any thing that I have said, subject me lo be 
branded with the imputation of preferring my personal situation) 
to tile public liappiness ? Sir, 1 have declared again and again, 
only prove lo me that there is any reasonable hope, shew me but 
the most distant prospect, that my resignation will at all contri- 
bute to restore p»ace and happiness to the country, and 1 will in- 
stantly resign. But, Sir, 1 declare at the same time, 1 will not be 
induced to resign as a preliminary tonegociation. 1 wdlnotaban- 
den this situation, in order to throw myself upon the mercy of that 
right honourable gentleman. He calls roe now a mere nominal 
mioister, the mere puppet of secret influence- Sir, it it becaus* 
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I will not become r mere noinrnB] minister of big creatimi— it is 
because I disdain (o become the piqipct of tliat right hoaourablc 
gcniJeman, that I will not resign ; neither shall his contentptnous 
expressions prm'oke me to resignation : my on-u honour and re- 
putation I never will resign. That 1 am nott- stunding on the 
rotten grountt of secret influence, I will not allow : nor yot wili I 
citiit this grounil, in order to put tnyaelf, as the right honourable 
gentleman calls it, under his protection, in onk-r to accept of niy 
nomination al his hands, end in order to become a poor aelt- 
condemned, helpless, unprofit^e minister in his train — a 
minister, perhaps some way serviceable to that right houour- 
flblc gentleman, but totally DDserviceable to my king and to my 
cotmtry. If I have, indeed, submitted to become the puppet itnd 
minion of the crown, why should that riglit honourable gentleman 
condescend to receive me into his band? It seems, however, that 
1 Ttave too much of the personal confidence of luy sovereign, and 
tfiat I must resign, in order to return into administration, liaviog 
only an equal share of it with others. But the right honoumble 
gentleman knows that my appointAient would, in that caai-, be 
only as a ■' piece of parchment." Admit that 1 have more than 
my share of the king's confidence, yet bow is my being out uf 
office twodayd to make any diminution oflhat confidenoe? Ttie 
right honourable gentleman, therefore, e^ery moment, con- 
tradicts his own principles, and he knows that if I were first to 
resign, in the forlorn hope of returning as an efiidciU miiiivter 
into administration, I should become the mere sport and ridi- 
cule of my opponents ; nay and forfeit also tlie good opinion of 
those, by «rhose independent support I am now honoured ; for 
when 1 shall have sacrificed my reputation for that support 
which 1 am told shall ari^e to me from that right honourable 
gentleman's protection, when I shall liave bartered my honour 
for his great connections, what shall I become but the »lave of 
his connections ? The sport and toot of a party ? for a whilCi 
perhnpt, the minister appointed by that party, but do longer 
useful to my country, or myself independent. 

The right honourable gentleman toUi you, Sir, that he raeana 
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not to slop the supplic.i again to nr^jltt, but that he ilutll only 
postpone ttiem occaiiionallj. He has stopped tliem oncv, be* 
cauae the King did not listen to the voice of his Ci'nimatis. he now 
ceases to atop ihem though the Kime cause does not cpaie ta 
exist. Now, Sir, nhat iii all thii, but a mere useless brnvado? a 
bravado calculated to alarm the couiitrj', but totally ineliectual 
for the object for which it was intended. I grant, indeed, with 
tiiiR, that if all tKe money, destined to pay the public crodiloM 
is voted, one great part of the mischief is avoided. But, Sir, 
let not this House think it a small thing to stop the money tor 
all public services ; let us not think that, tvhite, such prodigious 
sums of money Qow into the public coSkra, without being su& 
fered to flow out again, the circulation of wealth in the country 
H'iU not be stopped, nor the public credit affected. It hat been 
$aid indeed. " how is it possible that parliament should trust 
public mani-y in tlie hands of those, in whom they have ex^^ 
pres«Jj declared they cannot conBde ?" I« there aoy thing then 
in my character so flagitious; am i, the chief minister of the 
treasury, so suspected of alieunting tlie public money to my 
own, or tn any sinister purposes, that I am not to be trusted 
with the ordinary issues P fa cry of "No! No!"] Why, then, 
Sir, if they renounce tlie imputation, let them renounoe the 
ergument. 

By what I am now going to say, perhaps I may subject myself 
to the invidious imputation of being the minister ond frietid'fif 
prerogative ; but. Sir, notwithstanding those terms of obloquy 
with which I am assailed, I will not shrink from avowing myself 
the frieod of the king's just prerogative. Prerogative, Sir, has 
been justly called a part ofthe rights ofthc people, and sure I am 
it is a port of their rights, wliich the people were never more dis- • 
posed to defend, of which they never were more jealoiu than afe 
this hour. Giaut only tilts, that this House has a negative in t 
appointment of ministers, and you transplant the executive powert 
into Ihia Haute. Sir, I shall call upon gentlemen to speak ou 
let them not cooie to resolution alW resolution, without stuij 
the grounds OB which theyact ; for tJiereis nothing moreilMgero 
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■mong mixed pon'ers, than that one branch of the legislature 
[ itiDuid uttact another by mcBni of hints and auxiliary argu- 
its, urged only in debate, without daring to avon the direct 
L. grounds on which tlicy go; and without stating in plain terms 
n the face of their resolutions, what are their motives, and trhat 
I we their principles which lead them to come to such rcBolu< 
I 4ions. Above all, Sir, let this House beware of suffering any 
[> individnal to involve hie own cause, and to interweave his own 
I interests in the resolutions of the House of Commoos. The 
dignity of the House is for ev^tr appealed to : let u* beware that 
not the dignity of any set of men: let us beware that per- 
il prejudices have no share in deddiog these great congtitU' 
tion^t (juestions. The right honourable gentleman is possessed 
of those enchanting arts whereby he can give grace to deformity: 
J he holds before your eyes a beautiful and delusive image ; he 
■ ^shes it forward to your observation ; but as sure as you em- 
brace it) the pleasing vision will vanish, and this fair phantom of 
liberty will be succeeded by anarchy, confusion, and ruin to the 
■ constitution. For in truth, Sir, if the constitutional indepen- 
dence of the crown is thus reduced to the very verge of annihi- 
on, where is the boasted equipoise of the constitution? Where 
is that balance among the three branches of the legislature which 
'our ancestors have measured out to each will) so much preci- 
sion? Where is the independence — nay, where is even the 
Msfety of any one prerogative of the crown, or even of ih* 
Drown itself, if its prerogative of naming ministers is to be 
usurped by this House, or if, (which is precisely the same thing) 
its nomination of them is to be negatived by us without stating 
any one ground of distrust in the men, and without suffering our- 
•elves tu have any experience of their measures ? Dreadful 
' iLcrcfore, as the conflict is, ray conscience, my dut^, iny fixed 
regnrd for tbe constitution of our ancestors, maiotain me still in 
this arduous situation. It is not any proud contenpt, or de- 
fiance of the constitutional rtaolutitms of this House; it i* 
I personal point of honour: much leas is it any lust of 
power thu uiaLes mc still cliug to officei the situation of the 
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times requires of mei ftnd I wiJi odd, ttie caunlry calU aloud to 
me that I should defend this csitle ; and I am determined, there- 
ftxre, I WILL defend it. 
The queition was carried, 

Aytt 197 

Noei ITT 

An Addre^i to the King in the wordi of the retolul 
•fnovfd by Mr. Foi, and, after a secoDtl diriuon, wbi carried, i 
dered to be presented to ttie Tbrone by the whole House. 



MarcA 1. 1784. 

The order of the day being read for taking into coniiderstion Hi* 
Majesty's answer* to the Addreii of the House for the renoval of 
ministen, Mr. Fox, after eipresting his diasacisfactiou at the language 
that had been used from the Throne, concluded with moving, 

" That an humble Address be presented to HiiMajeity, most humbly 
to represent to Hie Majesty the saiiifnction lu« laithful Commoni derite 
from the late mo^t gracious asturanccs they have tecrived, that His M»i 
jetty coocun with them in opinion, that it concerns the honour of hii 
erownaodthe welfare of his people, that the public affairs should be con- 
ducted by a firm, effideol, extended, united administration, entitled lo thfl 
confidence of hii people, and such as may have a tendency to puE an end 
Ut the uobappy divisions and diitractions of this country. To ackoow< 
ledge Hii HajeMy't paternal goodneu, in his late mou gracious endea- 
vours to pve effect to the object of our late dutiful repreicntation to Hi* 



answer, after souring the Houee of his a 

a the division!) and distractions of the couniry, 



• Hi* Majeity in hit 
dnire lo put an end t 
proceed* thui : — 

** I diall be always desiroui of taking every step most conducive lo J 
Mich Ba object; but I cannolseethnt it would in onyd^eebciidvancMll 
by the diniiiBion of iboie at preient in my service. 

** Iobaerve,*t the lame time, that there i* no charge or conipltunln: 
geatedaguntttny present miniiters, nor is anyone or more of them q 
dfically ot^ected to ; and numbers of my tubjecti have expressed u 
in the waimett manner their satisfaction at the late changei I have ir 
in my coundli. 0nder these circumstances, I trun my &iihfiil Con* I 
mont will not wi*h that the essential office* of executive government ' 
tball be vacated, until I see a prospect that such a plan of union aa I 
have called for, and they pointed out, may be carried into eSect." 
H 3 
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Uajfsiy. To lament thst the C^aroof thoie His Moj^tiy'irnM gracious 
. endCiivoun diould be considered u h find bu to theKccompGEhiDCDt of 
so salutary and desirable a purpose] and to express our coDccrn andiU^ 
appointment, tliat His Mliji»t_v lias nut been advised to take any further 
i>t«p towiu'Js uniting in the public serrii^ those whof« joint eff<;rtE have 
recently appeared to His Majmty niosl capable of prodiiHng so happy an 
effect. That this House, witli all humility, claims it as its right, and on 
MWy proper ocnuion feds it to lii- their bounden duty, to advise His 
Majnty touching the exereisc ef any branch of his roj'ol prefc^ative: 
That we submit it lo His Majesty's royal coniiderBtion, (hat the eontT- 
DUonceofanDdministration, which does not possess the confidence of the 
rcpresentatiTee of the people, Inu« (» in^nout to the public service. 
That this House cun hiive no iniiuvsi distinct and separate from that of 
their constituents, and ihatthQ'tberelbre feel themselTes called upoD lo 
repent those loj'al and dutiful assuraiiccs tliey h.''VL' already expressed of 
their reliance on His Majesty's patvroal rcgiird for the welfare' of his 
people, that Hii Majesty would graciously enable them to execute those 
imponant trusts whifb the constitution has vested in them, with honour 
to ihemselves and Bilvantsge to the public, by the confinnBtion of a new 
administration appoiated under circumstances which may tend to conci- 
liate the uunds of his faithful Commons, and give energy and stability lo 
His M'^esty''! councils. That ns His Majesty's futhful Commons, upon 
the liiatu/est deliberations, cannot hut consider the continuance of the 
preseut ministers as an unwarrantable obstacle to His MsjMty's most 
gracioun purpose, to comply with their wishes in the formation of nieh 
ao admlniitration as His Majesty, in concurrence with ihc uoanimoui 
resolutions of this House, seeroa to tliink requiute in the pi esent esi- 
^ciesofthe country, ihey feel them selves bound lo remain Grm in the 
wish expressed to His Miijesty in their latu humble address, and do there- 
fore End themselves obliged agdn to beseech His Majesty, that he 
would 1>e graciously pleased to by the foundalioQ of a strong; and (table 
gmeiu iriect, by the previous removal of his priacnl minwtaf*" 

Mr. Pitt declared that he wished to avoid, as much a£ pos- 
sible, all those repetitions of itr^ument which had becorne so 
frequent, and had mingled themseltei of late io moch hi the 
progress of debate. He wished to confine himself lo what he 
considered the point in question, and to deliver his lentimeDts 
on this subject with a« much conciseness us lay in his power, 
that those who speak might not be depri>-ed of an opportuoily of 
gi'ftng iheir opinions, and that those who hear might not be 
tired by a fiitigUing and disagreeable reiteration of beaten themes 
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and of hacknied argumentt. It hod buen iiuiQuated by au ho- 
nourable tnember *, and some uifaers, that he was averec to 
union. He could by ao means admit llii« aasertian — Had he 



Dot on many accasions given the strongest c 



c of his prc- 



djjectton for the 
nents repeatedly ii 
It was his wish to i 
to contribute all i 
so de»irnble a ajste 



:uple? 



Had he not expressed these attach- 
e of hU epeakiug od the subject? 
t a strong government. It was his desirr 
lis power to the forniaiion and support of 
He was therefore ready to expreu bis 
i of reprobation against those who opposed uaJod, 
a* he considered this measure as necessarily connected with the 
inlereats and ibe hf^piaesa of the public. But whilst be emitted 
th««e strong and decided sentiments in favour of union, he by 
nt> raeans thought that this desirable object would be brought 
nearer by the address under consideration, nor could at all be 
forirsrded by the resignation of miotsters. On this point he 
had already given his sentiments. Those sentiments he had 

He was equally struck at another assertion of the honourable 
generul — It had been affirmed that the words of one side of the 
house aimed at the annibilatioa of its privileges. Good God! 
bow could such iduas be formed or entertained ? Hod he in any 
pari of his conduct, or of his past procedurei maoifested any 
peculiar prnlilection in favour of monarchy, or of the undue ld- 
flueace of. the crown ? Had he, duriag the progress of his par- 
liamentary coaduct, wished to encroach on, or to destroy, 
the privileges of parliament ? The coustitution and the righu pf 
the House of Comnions lie had always been taught to venerate. 
He would therefore appeal to tite candour of the House, to its 
recollection of his expressions on this subject, whether lie had 
not, «a all ocoaeions, and under every description of citcun^ 
BtanG«s, maintained iu privil^es and its dignity ? His opiuipsd 
his pvtialitiei, and bis views, favoured thote idsas t and he muH 
Iwve beta deluded to have acted in opposition to tbem. 

• General Conway. 
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But whilst he expressed hi« warmnt BPntiments for the honour 
and the dignity of the House of Commons, he felt himself under 
an obligation ut the same time, to vindicate the doctrines of the 
honourable baronet* behind him, ao far as they respeeted the 
rights of the other branches of the legislature, so far as they re- 
garded the juBt and CO institutional prerogatives of the sovereign. 
These the conRtitution had defined with as much accuracy tii >t 
had done those of the House of Commons: and it was surely the 
duty of ministers, and of members of that House, equally to 
support the rights of both. No man waa more zealous, or more 
unreBerved, in admitting and asserting the right of the House to 
advise the sovereign in the exercise of all hie prerogatives than he 
was. This had atways been a sentiment which he had avowed ; 
but that a declaration on the part of the House of their disappro- 
bation of His Majesty's ministers, should, ipsojacto, in any 
given instance, bind and compel the sovereign lo dismiss those 
ministers, or oblige them to resign, was a point which be never 
had admitted, and would never allow. Such a sentiment of din- 
approhation surely placed ministers in aukward and unpleasant 
situations; but that it should force them to retire, he would 
maintain, was an unconstitutional doctrine, hostile to the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and to that balance of power, on which 
the excellency of our government depended. This was a point, 
therefore, which he was nlwais ready to maintain, and from sup- 
porting which he hoped he would never be precluded by any 
iaisc theories, or vague declamation, re«pectiag tlie dignity of 
the House. 

He alluded lo tlie idea of a faction existing in the House, 
stated by his honourable friend f . and which be liad asserted to 
be dangerous to the balance of the constitution. How far this 
was true, how far the conduct of the House of Commons during 
its late procedure justiiied this doctrine, and how lar the address 
under consideration confirmed its truth, ought to be weighed, 
and ought to produce corresponding efTects oq ihe minds and 
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voces of the members of the House. In deliberating^ however, 
on this pointy he would caution gentlemen not to be overawed 
by false alarms of an encroaching prerogative, by false fears of 
an extended monarchy, or to be decided by the ring and sound 
o£ dignity, so incessantly poured into the ear of the House on 
the present and past occasion. But though he was thus the op- 
ponent of all capricious decisipn on the appointment of ministers, 
he was as unfriendly to their con|inuance in office when disap- 
proved of by the House of Commons on proper grounds, as by, 
either hranch of. the legislature. On this account he called on 
the House to specify charges against administrati<m, to prove 
those charges, and not capriciously to coiidemn an administration 
.which had never as yet been found guilty, and had in fiict, by 
an unaccountable obstinacy and untowardness of circumstances^ 
been deprived of an opportunity of displajring its prudence and 
its zeal in the service of the public When tHbse accusation^ 
were proved, when these charges were substantiated,- it would 
then be proper for ministers to resign ; and if in such a ciEtfe he 
should afterwards continue in office^ he would suffer himself to 
be stigmatized as the champion of prerogative,, and the uncon- 
stitutional supporter of the usurpations of the crown. But till 
this period arrived, he should reckon it his duty to adhere to the 
prindples of the constitution, as delivered to us by our ances- 
tors ; to defend them against innovation and encroachment, and 
to maintain them with firmness. 

Attempts have been made, said Mr. Pitt, to fix imputations 
of criminality on the present administration. Their sins have 
been stated : and one of the most glaring of them is, that the 
late ministry were dismissed against.the sense of the House. Biit 
what is the meaning of this charge ? To what conclusion does 
the argument, when followed up^ lead? Does it not fairly ad- 
mit of this comment, that it is improper for His Majesty to dis* 
miss his ministers, provided they are approved of by the House 
of Commons ; and that 8o4cmg as they act agreeably to its sen- 
timent, 80 long, and no longer are they to enjoy the patronise 
of the crown, and retain the offices of administration ? Is this a 
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decent treatment of thu prerogative 7 Is this constitutional doc- 
trine? Uit not degrading the dignity of the sftvereign? U it not 
« transference of the prerogatives of the crown to the House of 
Commons, and a placing the royai sceptre under the mace that 
lies upon.rhc table? The constitutioD of this country is its glory. 
But in what a nice adjustment does its excellence consist! 
Equally free from the distractions of democracy, and the tyranny 
of mouarchy. its happiness is to be found in its mismre of 
yarts. It WK$ thb mixed government which the prudence of our 
ancestors devised, and which it will be our wisdom inviolably to 
support. They experienced all the vici$«itudes and distractions 
of a republic. They f«lt all the vassulage and despotism of a 
sinple monarchy. They abandoned boih, and by blending each 
t^ether, extracted a system which has been the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. It is this scheme of government which 
cmfltitutes the pride of Englishmen, and which they con never 
rfllinquifii but with their lives. This system, however, it is the 
intention of the present oddrese to defeat and destroy. It is the | 
intention of this address to arrogate a power which does not h 
I<mg to the House of Commons ~~ to place a negative 
ercise of the prerogative, and to destroy ihe balance of pvmt 
in the government as it was settled at the revolution. 

It hat been remarked by an honourable member *, that no 
period of our history affords an example of ministers existing 
after an address, disapproving of them, from tJie House of Com- 
mons. But to obviate this observation, it may be proper toa»k, 
whether the history of this country affords any instance in which 
a ministry have been called on to retire from otiice without a 
cause ? This is a remark which merits attention, and to which 
it may not be improper to direct the notice of the honourable 
gentleman at the present moment. On what grounds of plausi- 
bility, under what pretexts then are the supplies for the service 
of the public to be refused ? U it mi account of the arbitiuy 
decision of the HouiG ? Have tliey no conhdence in tlic conduct 
ministtaiion ? 1 will even venture to ask the honourable 

• Mr. Foi. 
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gentleman whether he beliaves that these supplies, if granted, 
would be misapplied ? 

Mr. PStt declared^ tl^ sentiments of the public were flatter- 
ing to mioistiyf and the addresses which had been presented to 
tha throne were unequivocally in favour of that administratioD 
of which the houae bad disaf^rdved. He expressed his disap- 
probadoii of the explicitneia of the present address ; he hoped 
gentlemen would now speak out, and that they would bring 
their charges agidnst ministers. He flattered himself that the 
honourable gentleman's manliness and candour would lead him 
to this, and that he would not any longer tear in pieces the cha- 
racter of ministers by distant but dark invective, or unsupported 
allegation. He cautioned the house against entertaining an idea 
that the present metion was calculated to promote union— it 
seemed rather intended to divide and drivte pardes at greater 
distance from each other. He hisisted that aA union, if estab- 
lished at all, must exist and be formed on honouisble principles 
— without this, all coalition was a farce» and could nfevef be 
permanent. Union formed on different motives could never be 
of long continuance — they carried in them theil* very principles 
of division, ** They hold the word of promise lo the ear, and 
break it to the sense." He concluded with apologizing to the 
house for delaying them sb long: thus much, however, he 
thought it necessary to say in support ot the bahmce of the 
constitution, the prerogatives of the King, and the privileges of 
Parliament 

The question for the address was cairied, 
^ Ayes SiO\ 



* On the S4th of March the perliamisnt was prorogued, and tht foU 
lowing day (fiisolved by proclamation. 

The new parliament met on the 18th May, when Mr. Pitt tttk hb 
seat as member lor Ihe Udyeii% of Can^rid^* 



[June 8, 
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The order of the day being read for the further coosiderBtion of the 
Westmiiuter eleclioD, Mr. Welbnre Ellis iubmuled lo the Home the 
rollowingretolution: " That, Thotnu Corbett, Eeq. bniltff'of the cily of 
Wettniinster, haring received & precept from the sherifT of MJddlrsex 
for eleccing two citiiens to iirr^ in parlianieDt for th« said city, and 
hacing taken and finally cloted the poll on the I Tth day of May last, 
being the day next before the day of the return of the said writ, he be 
now directed forthwith to make return of hii precept, and of mernben 
chosen in pursuance thereof." ^J 

Aller Mr. Fox had delivered his sentiment) at great length upon n^| 
queattoo, Mr. Pitt qtoke to the following; effect : • ^^ 

Sir, — If the right honourable genlleman's ■ reason for being 
GO desirous of securing to himself the last hearing in this debatt', 
has been in order (hat hi* mad and violent assertiooB might pa»E 
without opportunity of being contradicted) I must acknowledge, 
indeed, the prudence and policy of his conduct in endeavouring 
to prevent a reply ; but 1 must rejoice, however, when charges 
are brought against adroinietrationt as gross as they arc un- 
t'ouaded, that I have the opportunity of rising to refute the 
charge, to contradict the assertions, to defy that right honour- 
iible gentleman to proof, and to assert witli equal hardiness, and 
I trust, with raore than equal truth, that, in do respect, has 
administration exercised any undue influence — in no resiicct 
have they been so profligate as to furnish those means which 
have been hmted at — in no instances have they suborned wit- 
nesses to swear away men's lires — in no respect whatever have 
they been accessary to those violences, murders, perjuries, and 
that black catalogue of offences which the right honourable 
gentleman calls up, by way of auxiliary matter, to embellish 
his speech, and to assist the House in the decision of that gravt, 
dry, constitutional question, which is all that we have this night 
to determine. Sir, if the right honourable gentleman has his 
char^ to bring forward, the courts of this country are open to 
him : 1 hope, and trtist, administration is itot bo strong as to 

• Mr. Foi. 
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be able to reRist sny jtjsi accusation that he can bring agunn 
them. 1 hope, on the other hand, administration h not so weak 
as to give wsy and yield to vehemeat assertion!, utterly unsup' 
ported, iand evidently malicious : I hope opposition it not so 
^jtrong ; I hope there is no faction in this country so ttrong, so 
bold, so mad with desperation and disappoinimeot, as to throw 
out great and criniioal charges agaimt administration, without 
having either the intention, or the means, or the ^adow of any 
means, to support tlie accuKatioos which they venture so roundly 

1 am not surprised, indeed, if the right honourable gentleman 
should attempt to represent himself as the marked object of mi- 
nisteriaJ persecutiyi. With respect, Sir, to the cruel hardship 
he has just coniplaiued of, namely, that he has not been allowed 
to have the last word in the debate, I would only beg leave to 
remind both him and the House, that so far from having, from 
his preaent situation, an indisputable right to the la«t word, it 
u contrary, I believe, to a standing order of your House, that he 
is allowed to speak at all, or even to be present in the House ; 
for one of your standing orders says, " That if any thing shall 
" come in question touching the return or election of any mem- 
" ber, heis to withdraw during the time the matter is in debate." 
Such, then, is the cruel persecution carrying on against the right 
honourable goitletnon, that, instead of being forced to be silent, 
and to withdraw, be is allowed to speak often ten times a day on 
the same question ; sometimes. Sir, for three hours at a time, 
filling his speech with every thing that is personal, inflammatory, 
and invidious. I say, nevertheless, I am not surprised, if he 
should pretend to be the butt of ministerial persecution, — and 
if, by striving to excite the public compassion, he should seek to 
re-instate himself in that popularity which he once enjoyed, but 
which he so unhappily has forfeiled. For it is the best and roost 
ordinary resource of these political apostates, to court, and to 
offer themielveB to persecution for the sake of the popular pre- 
dilection and pity which usually fall upon peraecuted men ; it 
becomes woith their while to sulFer, for a lime, political mar- 
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lyrdom, for lliu sulce of the canonization lliat awaits the iuffiw*1 
ing martyr ; and I make no doubt, tlic rigiit honourable geulv J 
man has so much penetration, and, at the same liiue, so raiu 
pauive virtue about him, that lie would be gtad not only to b( 
a poort injured, persecuted man, but ihiit be would gl^dlv 
an opportunity of even really suffering a little pcr»ecution, 
be possible to find bucIi opportunity. 

Upon the same ground, Sir, it woiitd untjueslioaablf be tnjr I 
interest, and no less, I am sure, my wish, to abstain from ever|r^ 
thing that has even the appearance, much more that is in reslitj' 
any thing like persccutioa ; but yet, when grant cooilitutional 
questions ore involved, it then becomes a minister to forego 
every other coiuideration : and so tar, per^ps, to gratify bis 
advenary, ac to furnish him witli the pretence of being the 
object of mimsteriul perECcution, stedfastly determining, nl all 
liaiardfi, and contrary, perhaps, to his own conventenco, to 
muntain the true spirit of the constitution. 

I wish to meet the right honourable gentleouiQ on the two 
grounds which be haa laid down, uiid to decide upon the issue of 
tliem — drst, tlK' propriely and expediency of granting a (scrutiny; 
and, Eecondly, the legality of it under all the circumstances of 
tbc esse. And here, St. let me first touch a little on the hard- 
Bbip which the right honourable gentleman is said to labour aa- 
iler. Now I do insist, that if his singia object i> (at he sayt it 
is) to bring the dispute to the decision of Mr. Grenvilla's com- 
mittee, a scrutiny wUJ not deluy that decision one moment; nay. 
It will even forward it : for, suppose the return) according to 
(he motion bctbre the House, to be made immediately, still the 
petition before Mr. Grciiville's committee could not be gone 
through this year -, it must therefore begin agaio, tie novo, the 
next, and the latter end of next Kcasion would arrive before tb« 
cfuestiou could be decideil. On the other hand, lot a ccmtiny 
be now instituted, preparatory to the petition, it will beiiiiitb- 
ed, Id all humao probability, before the beginning of the itent 
; Bud tbe petitioner, whoever be may be. will cnine prt* 
pored, having bit businuM utt short by this jnesM, ■« tbal Uw 
12 
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petitian oiust be finaUy decided in the early part of tbe next 
seuion; or pcrliaps tbe consequence ofa scrutiny may bt, that 
there shall come no petition at all. 

But the right honourable gentlemen wishes even that there 

might be a aew Kric, and a jicw election, rather than a scrutiny) 

nnw, let OS see how tbi« would expedite the bueinesit? Why, Sir, 

if a new mit were issued while tbe parliament ie sitting, at this 

would be, all sides are agreed, that the baililT would have a per- 

feet right to prosecute a Rcrutiny whenever the poll is over ; h 

being uai\tr»al!y allowed, that tcrutmies are lawful in the cue 

I of elections during the sitting of pwrhauent. If you grwK» 

I therefore, the right honourable geoiloman this curious wish of 

I his, tlte consequeace will simply be, that after another farty days 

poll, forty days riot, and forty days confusion, he will find lum- 

self just where be ia el thismoroent, except, indeed, that lie will 

I' tlien be construed to own (from the precedent of Vaodeput 
and Trenthara, which will became precisely in point) that tbe 
high bailitf, if he pleasesi will then have ao uadoubied right ta 
' go on with the scrutiny. 

' Now, to say the truth, the arguments of the right honourable 

gentieman, if ihey prove any thing, must necessarily prove what 

I have just stated ; namely, that there must he % new writ : f«r 

I he tells you, that, a^er the ISth of May, tbe bailiff became 

Junctui i0cio i that all the virtue of his writ expired, and that 

I the Iiigh baililf, after that day, was do longer in this respect, high 

bailiff, hut was turned into a private pecsotif and had no more 

liglit to institute a scrutiny than any one of uii and yet, Sir, by 

I the resolution before you, tliis bailitf is ordered to do an act 

wluch no bailiff, ^uncJiu officio, can possibly do ; namely, to re- 

turo the writ. The hand you order to sign the writ is a dead 

I man's liand. Why surely. Sir, if the bailiff, over since the ICib 

of May, has been like one of ourselves, you may as well order 

one of us tfl make tbe return as order the high bailiff to do it. 

) So far, thcrefiue, as the hardship of the case is considered, it is 

Eie scrutiny proceed is a mitigation of trouble 
a new writ is the consequeuce of the honour' 
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able gentleman's argument, and a new writ, sa I uid before, 
would, forty days hence, exactly bring ua to that point where 
we are now arrived. 

I muBt beg the House, then, to consider coolly and dUlineily 
what the motion before you tends to : it does not, indeed, com- 
mand the high bailifTlo return Lord Hood and Mr. Fox, as the 
honourable gentleniao first intended, and as hiii petition praytd; 
that is now found out to be too monstrous, for that would be no 
leas than to make this House the electors of its own members, 
usurping at once the office of returning officer, and the right of 
electing the representatives of the people. That ground, I say, 
Sir, is shitled ; and to what does the resolution now go ? It 
orders the high bailiff to return two memhers ; it orders this 
deceased returning ofiicer to come back again to life, in order to 
make a return of the writ ; this officer, I say. Sir, whose exist- 
ence irrevocably ceased on the 18th of May; for, on the single 
oi^umentof his perfect nonentity since that day, rests the whole 
of that conclusion which is so contended for, that he is not in 
the capacity to prosecute the scrutiny. Now, Sir, the resolution 
also orders the high bailiiT to return those two candidates, who 
have, in bis judgment, the majority of legal votes : though tlie 
baitiff told you yeslerday, he could form no judgment who had 
the legal majority, and though he explained, by substantial evi- 
dence, for what reasons it was impossible to form such judgment. 
Sir, I will not weary the House with entering into all the detail 
of evidence j but I ask any man of honour, of candour, and of 
plain sense, whether the high bailiffof Westminster had not suf- 
ficient reason to wish for a scrutiny, in order to satisfy his own 
judgment and conscience, provided a scrutmy could be legally 
prosecuted, under all the circumstances of the case? The lega- 
lity of it is what I shall certainly have to prove. — His evidence, 
in three words, was Uiis ; that there have polled at this election 
above 4000 niore men than there are legal votes in Westminster, 
Upon any calculation that can be fbnned ; that there have soine- 
times been 1800 suRored to poll in a day, under tbc idea that 
the votes were to be revised at a tcrutiny ; that he bu received. 
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information of many hundred bad votes for Mr. F5x in two par- 
ticular parishes ; that he has had intelligence sufficient, certainly, 
to warrant a suspicion that bad practices had been used for the 
purpose of procuring a number of illegal votes ; and that he was 
terrified) by violent threats, into an admission of many votes 
extremely doubtful, which, however, he set down at the mo- 
ment, with the determination to enquire into them aftenrards ; 
upon these grounds, let any man deny, if he can, the expediency 
and propriety of a scrutiny, provided it be lawful. We are 
told, indeed, of Mr. Grenville's committee, and that it is there 
alone an effectual scrutiny can be had ; but. Sir, the high bailiff 
is not to take Mr. Grenville's bill into his consideration ;* he is 
sworn to return those who have the majority of legal votes ac- 
cording to. his judgment; and he is bound, therefore, to do 
every thing that is legal, in order sufficiently to inform his judg- 
ment : besides, give me leave to say, the possession even of the 
seat ought not to depend on the very loose discretion of the 
retttming officer. The law and^the constitution consider it to 
be a matter of some moment, who shall be put to the trouble 
of petitioning, and it is expected of the returning officer, that 
he should give the intermediate possession of the seat to those 
candidates'alone, who have pretty strong prima Jade evidence 
of their right. 

Now, Sir, with reqpect to the legality of the scrutiny, under 
all Ae present circomstaooesy which appears to me the hinge 
on which every thing is now to turn, I am certainly forced to 
idknowledge, that there exists no precedent precisely in point, 
though the case of Vandeput and Trenthain, in this same city of 
Westminster, appears to me nearly in point as to the meaning 
and spirit of it ; but there is certainly this accidental difference, 
that that was an election during the existence of parliament, the 
present is an dection fbUbwin^ a dissolution. Whiit I mean, 
however, to prove, and what I say must be proved (unless we 
Issue a new writ) is this ; that the high bailiff was not so com- 
fletely^fitnehu (Officio on the 18th of May» but that sufficient ex. 
j^bnation havmg been given why the bailiff could not return the 
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writ on the day when it was reiurnable. the \»w and the consti- 
tution do aJlow, that this House should leave the returning oificei 
to prosecute and complete the election which he has begun. 
without issuing a new writ. 

The case of Coventry has been quoted, in order to prove the 
retuntiog oSiccr^nc/iM offttio ; but I deny that tliat is a cose in 
point. There, [he election was interrupted by riots, the poU 
books destroyed, and the returning officer therefore made (as in 
the present cftse) a special return, certifying to the House the 
reasons why he could not return two members; whereupon the 
House issued a new writ. Que, Sir, betiveeii that case and the 
present, there is a striking difference. Here the bailiff reports 
to us, that the election is begun, but is not yet complete for 
certain reasons. In the case of Coventry, the returning officer 
certilied, that the whole election had been defeated ; not that he 
bad not had time to decide whom he should return, buir that he 
had all to begin again, which rendered a new writ most un- 
doubtedly proper. The act of parliament on which gentlemen 
lay tlieir great stress, and which the bailitF is said to have 
broken, is, as I understand, tJic 10th and 1 1th of King William ; 
an act, as I must insist, applicable only to sheriffs, who were 
grown at tliat time extremely negligent in forwarding their writs, 
which are the a^regate of the precepts they had received in 
their respective districts irom the several bailiffs. It applies li> 
tihcril&, merely as executive, not as judicial officers; enjoining 
ihcra to make up with diligence the precepts they had received, 
and to send them tu the crown office witliin 4 limited time, under 
the penalty of 5001.; a moiety ot'wiuch is payable to the person 
suing for it. Now, Sir, as the right honourable gentlemen has 
confessed, upon better information, that he should stand 00 
chance of recovering the penalty on a pi^puiar action, since he 
has declined this species of revenge upon the bailiff, which he at 
iirst threatened, be has saved me the trouble of contesting thai 
question ; and it is indisputably clear, that the present case Mn 
by no means come under that act. That act relates, I say» to 
the executive conduct of the sheriff; the prcfecot <]ue»tioo ic- 
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spectfl the judicial conduct of the bailtflT, whoy in order to make 
up hisT judgment, has thought proper, uader certain extraordi- 
nary circumstances, to institute a scrutiny, I am far from 
thinking that a bailiff has any right to protract his election be- 
yond the day when the writ is returnable, unless from very par- 
ticular circumstances. — Thatargument, therefore, that baili£fs, at 
this rate, may protract the meeting of parliament to what period 
they please, must fall entirely to the ground. The House must 
judge of his reasons, must hear them, must examine them, and 
if they are insufficient, must correct and punish him, if he be 
worthy of punishment ; but if proof be given, that, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, it was impossible for him to fulfil his 
oath, and to judge who had the majority of legal votes, I say, 
then the law and the constitution permit, that he should prose- 
cute what he has begun without a new writ, and take those 
measures which are absolutely necessary to form his judgment. 

In order to examine more particularly what is' the law of the 
case, we can only ask ourselves, how it stands when similar 
circumstances occur in the execution of other writs. In the 
nature of writs, it is agreed, there is no difference. Let us 
examine, then, the analogy of Jaw upon the subject, and I hope. 
Sir, I riiall not be thought, pedantic, if I should allude some- 
what technically to a profession which I once had the honour 
of belonging to, in order to prove distinctly what is the law 
upon this point., A very learned gentleman^ near me has 
told you that in many instances the court allows an extension 
of time, in cases where some proceedings have been had upon 
the writ, but where every thing is not perfected by the day 
when the writ is returnable* Now, Sir, to bring this point of 
law more directly into the cognizance of the House, I will state 
a case: A writ ii issued to the- sheriff (in an action of debt) 
called a c a ptoi ad saHsfaciendutny ordering him to seize the goods 
of A, and tfaiii h followed by another, called a venditioni exponas, 
and is retonable Irjr a certain day; the sheriff, in prosecution of 
his writ, seizes the goods, in order to put them up. to bale. But 

♦ The Master of the Rolls. 
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we will siippo&e, that in taking these gocxb of A, at he is com- 
inanded by tlie wrii, the elteri^ through mistake and confusion. 
Uys hoid of some goods of B, which are mixed with them, and 
he has not time to separate the goods oC A, which are all he 
must take, and to put them up to sale before the writ is return- 
able. What does the ahiriff do in this ciise ? Why, Sir, he re- 
parts the pariicular circumstances which preveoi his retuTuin§: 
tlie writ 10 the court, and the cuurt then allows him to go and 
examine into the goods, or, in other words, they grant a scrutiny 
upon ihe circumstances laid before them, not issuing any new 
writ, but allowing only aii extension of the old one. Now, Sir, 
let the House alter the word sheriff to bailifT, and for dead 
goods read living, and this is the very case before you. 

But if this which I have slated be true, if it be law, if it he 
tilt' fact in the courts below, arguing as I have a right to argue 
upon the analogy of the law in every new case, I do implore 
the House to consider the absolute illegality of our interfering 
in the office of bailiff, and directing him either to return Lord 
Hood and Mr. Fos, as was once desired of us, or the illegality 
even of forcing him to return any two members before those 
measures are taken, which it is absolutely necessary to lake, 
and which the law therefore enjoins him to take, in order to 
make his return. 

Some gentlemen have talked of the peculiar jealousy of our 
constituents on matters of election ; but. Sir, theirs has never 
been a jealousy lest this House should be supine in watching its 
own privileges. The jealousy of the people has always justly 
been, lest this House should assume privileges of electing mem- 
bers, or of directing their election, which is not for us to do. 
"Whai was the case of thu Middlesex election ? Was it not, that 
the House of Coiumons determined, by their own authority, to 
impose on the people a representative who was not the object of 
their choice ? God forbid that this House should again impose 
ou the people any man who is not Uic object of their choice ! 
But bltctions without doors uVe their legal course. It is our 
oGicc to punish corrupt or paiiini icluraing officers ; il is our 
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office to issue new writs $ it is our office ultimately to decide 
election contests : but it is not within the scope of our privileges 
to direct the baih'fis whom to return ; nor to order them, as if 
they were servants or officers of ours, to make returns in>^diat 
manner and at what time we please. The right honourable 
gentleman, indeed, might, with some degree of consistency, 
propose to the House the assumption of new privileges in mat« 
ters of election ; for, in the case of the Middlesex election, we 
know that he was the champion of this House against the rights 
of the people ; and it is singular enough that the dhly two points 
iu which the ngbt honourable gentleman and the noble lord for 
a series of years agreed, were in their decisipn of the Middlesex 
election, which is now so deservedly execrated, and in their 
execration of Mr. Grenville's bill, which is now so deservedly 
applauded. 

Sir, it has been hinted to the House, that some new law to 
regulate Westminster elections will be proposed ; and the right 
honourable gentleman, with a degree of ingenuity that is charac- 
teristic, immediately exdaims* that we find it necessary to in- 
troduce a new law, in order to prevent future parliaments from 
adopting the bad precedent we have set them. That a new law 
is wanted on the subject of elections in Westminster, is surely 
what nobody can deny ; but my opinion is, that* until a new law 
is introduced, it is better to decide according to the laws exist- 
ing, than to anticipate new laws, or to pass the bounds of our 
privileges. I am aware of the difficulties we are all reduced to, 
in so unheard-of a case as the present : for this House to order 
a bailiff whom to return, is impossible ; neither is it possible 
for us to punish a baili^ or even to forbid him from doing that 
which is absolutely necessary, to the forming of a reasonable 
judgment, which is npt contrary to law, and in which the 
analogies of law» when the circumstances are compared, com- 
pletely justify him. 

The resolution was negatived, « 

Ayes 117 

Noes 195 

I 3 
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Lord Mulgreve's motion was then, upon a second division, carHed, 
^ That the High B^lifT of the city of Westminster do proceed in the 
scrutiny for the saxd city with all practicable dispatch." 



Jw/t/ 6. 1784. 
Mr. Pitt rose to open his new system for the government of India. — 

No otie, he said, could be more deeply impressed than he wis 
with the importance of the subject os which he was then going 
to enter : in whatever point o£ view he considered it, he felt that 
no subject could possibly be more interesting. In it were m- 
volved the prosperity and strength of this country ; the happi- 
ness of -the natives of those .valuable territories in India, which 
belonged to England ; and finally the constitution of England 
itself. India had at all times been of great consequence to this 
country, from the resources of opulence and strength it afforded; 
and that ronsequence had, of course, increased in proportion to 
the losses sustained by the dismemberment of other great posses* 
sions; by which losses, the limits of the empire being more con* 
trricted, the reniaining territories became more valuable. — He 
was aware that nothing could be more difficult than to digest a 
plan, which should at once confirm and enlarge the advantages 
derived to this country from its connections with India ; to ren- 
der that connection a blessing to the native Indians, and at tlie 
same time preserve inviolate the essence and spirit of our own 
constitution from the injuries to which this connection might 
eventually expose it. Gentlemen would recollect with a degree 
of horror, to \vhat dangers that happy constitution was exposed 
last year, when a bill was introduced into parliament, which 
would have established a system dangerous to every thing that 
Englishmen held dear ; tliey would recollect, that the liberties 
of this country had nearly suffered shipwreck ; the danger, how* 
ever, was happily over; and the legislature had now an opportunity 
to consult about the means the most likely to reconcile and se- 
cure the interests of the people of tliis country, of the people of 
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India, and of the British constitution, as far as it mi^t be 
effected by the connection with India. To his lot fell the arduous 
task of proposing to the House a plan which should answer all 
these great purposes. He was aware that no plan could be de- 
vised, to which some objections would not lie ; he was aware 
that it was not possible to devise a plan that should be free 
from imperfections ; he should therefore console himself if he 
should be able to suggest the means of doing the most good to 
India» and to the East-India company, with the least injury to 
our constitution. In the arrangements that he should propose^ it 
would be impossible to proceed, without giving to some body of 
men an accession of power ; but it was his duty to vest it where 
he should have reason to think it would be least liable to abuse* 
at the same time that it should be sufficient, and not more than 
sufficient, for all the purposes for which it should be given ; 
sufficient to secure to this country the wealth arising from the 
commerce of the company; to the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
peace and tranquillity ; and to enforce obedience on the part of 
the servants of the company, to the orders that should be sent 
to them from home. In framing such a systenif he thought it his 
duty never to lose sight of this principle — that though no charter 
could or ought to supersede Atate necessity, still nothing but ab- 
solute necessity could justify a departure from charters. He ad- 
mitted that charters ought not to stand in the way of the general 
good and safety of the country ; he admitted that no charter 
ought to be su&red to stand in the way of a reform, on which 
the being or wel&re of the country depended ; but at the same 
time he contended, that a charter ought never to be invaded, 
except when the public safety called for its alteration : charters 
were sacred things ; on them depended the property, franchises^ 
and every thing that was dear to Englishmen ; and wantonly to 
invade them, would be to unhinge the constitution, and throw the 
state into anarchy and confusion. 

With respect to the India oompanyy its affiedrs were not in a 
state that called for* a revocation of the charter ; the necessity 
which would justify a revocation did not exist in Hm case ; and 
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he felt no small degree of satis&ction in the assurance, that, at 
the moment when he had to propose such measures for the go- 
yemment of India, and the conduct of the a£Burs of the East- 
India company, as to his judgment appeared most applicabte, 
there no longer existed any danger of the best and most sacred 
rights of Englishmen being made a sacrifice to the ambitious pro- 
jects of those, who, under the necessity that actually existed, 
had taken the desperate resolution, that nothing short of mea- 
sures of the most decisive and extreme nature, and measures far 
exceeding the necessity of the case, could be effectual. He thank- 
ed God, so great a sacrifice had been escaped ; and he trusted 
that the sense plainly and incontrovertibly declared to be enter- 
tained upon the subject by the majority of the people of England, 
would prove to be the sense of the majority of that House; and 
that they would join with him in opinion, that although it must 
on all hands be admitted, that there did exist a great and urgent 
necessity for the interference of the legislature with regard to the 
East-India company, and the future government of India, yet, 
that neither state policy nor common prudence called for the le- 
gislature's proceeding beyond the limit of the existing jaecessity, 
much less of going the length either of destroying the rights of 
any individuals or bodies of men, cstablislied upon the most sa- 
cred of all foundations, the express words of solemn charters, 
recognized and confirmed by repeated acts of parliament, or of 
directly changing the constitution of the country, and departing 
from those known principlcb of government, which the wisdom of 
our ancestors had provided, and whicli had proved for ages the 
uninterrupted source of security to the liberties of Englishmen. 
It was, he said, to be acknowledged on all hands, that no rights 
of any body of men, however confessed to be rights of the most 
sacred sort, could supersede state necessity. «To that, and that 
alone, they must give way ; but then it ought ever to be a rule 
of conduct with those, to whose lot it fell to act under such a 
necessity, to take care that they did not exceed it. Nothing but 
such a necessity could warrant any government in proceeding to 
do, what must be an unwelcome task for all who had VLXiy con* 
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cem in its execution ; but when they found themselves obliged 
to discharge a duty of that irksome nature, they ought to 
proceed warily, and with all possible tenderness and regard for 
those with whose rights they felt themselves obliged to inter- 
fere, and to be assured, that, in endeavouring to do all that 
their duty required, they did not unnecessarily tear up by the 
roots and annihilate those rights that were of essential considera- 
tion, and ought not to have been toudied, because the exigency 
of the case did not actually require it. And tliough on a former 
occasion he had been derided, when he comforted himself with 
the idea^ that, in every departure he should propose from the 
charter, he should have the consent and concurrence of the com- 
pany, he BtiU continued to find great consolation in the reflection, 
that Jie did no violence to the company ; for no violence could be 
said to be done by regulations, to every one of which the com- 
pany most cheerfully consented. 

He did not find it necessary to create any system absolutely 
new for the government of our territories in India ; he should 
rather endeavour to improve on the 83rstem by which those terri- 
tories were governed at present* The great considerations to- be 
looked to in the regulation o£ the government of India were 
threefold— the commerce of this country with that, and conse- 
quently the resources we derived from it; the interests of the in- 
habitants there; and the connection that the management of both 
had with our own constitution. Great inconvenience must, un- 
der the best possible devised form of government, necessarily 
arise from the circumstance of any countrjT deriving aconsiderable 
part of her resources from a dependency at so gr^t a distance ; 
and this must also add to the extreme difficulty of govern- 
ing India from home, because that distance must necessarily 
prevent the government at home, and those who filled the exe- 
cutive offices in India, from acting with equal views. For tUs 
reason he must repeat what he had before taken the liberty to 
«tate, when the subject had been under the consideration of the 
last parliament, that as no plan of government for India that hu- 
man wisdom could suggest, was capable of perfectioDi so he was 
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tar from presuming to think, that the pinn lie vhouM propone 
would not occaeian much dilTcrciicc of opinion, und be liable to 
a variety or objections. He could only with great liuiiiility tub- 
mit that plan to the judgment of parliament, which, from the 
maturtGt consideration, he had been able to xelect us the most 
practicable and the most consonaitt to the present constitulioii ; 
conscious, at the tame time, that it was impossible for him with 
so many diSerent Hubjects to attend to, to have found leisure to 
do justice to B matter of sulBcient importance to engross the at- 
tention of any man whose mind had been vacant and unoccupied 
by other objects. To proceed, howe\er, to the business to be 
stated, be observed, that it could not be denied, thai In every 
project of govern man t of India, there must be an Hccession of 
influence somewhere, which it became that House and the people 
in general always to regard with extreme jealousy. That influ- 
ence, for obvious reasons, s'.iould not be left at home, but might, 
with greater safiity, be trusted abroad iu India, where the execu- 
tive power must be lodged ; as every man must see tlie necessity 
of having a government active on the spot, yet not indepen- 
detit of this country, but so constituted as to eectire obedience 
to the qstem of measures dictated from home, while, at the 
same time, it was capable of preventing extortion in India, and 
fruatrating the improper views of ambition and despotism. ThL- 
channel of commerce, he said, must be our guide, as to our fu- 
ture expectations from our connection with India, since we ought 
to look to the management of our manufactures there, which 
must cbiefiy depend on the estnblishmimt of the happiness of tlie 
inhabitants, and their being secured in a Uute of peace and tran- 
quillity. In order to e&ct this, he declared it would be nece«- 
eary to give the government abroad a certain degree of power, 
subject only to the control of a board, to be appointed ut homv, 
of the nature that he hud mentioned, when he had proposed a 
bill upon the same subject to tlie last parliament. He observed, 
timt in the present constdcrution there were mixed interests to be 
regarded %s well as mixed objects. Government and commerce 
weire cJm tito great objects to be looked to, while the interctt of 
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the East-India company, and the interest of the country, called 
for their most serious attention. The commerce of the com- 
pany exclusively belonged to them ; nor was it till the territorial 
acquisitions of the company became considerable^ that the public 
claimed any participation in the advantages arising from the re- 
sources of those acquisitions, in the obtainment o£ which they 
had borne so large a share. The commerce to and from India, 
therefore, he meant to leave, where it ought to be leil, in the 
management of the company. 

Ithad, he remarked, beeneverheld, that commercial companies 
could not govern empires; but that was a matter of speculation, 
which gener^ experience proved to be not true in practice, how- 
ever univetsally admitted in theory. The East-India company had 
conducted its commerce, and governed a vast empire for years ; 
and it was to be remembered that Uie East-India company was 
no new establishment; it rested on charters and acts of parlia- 
ment ; those charters ought mdoubtedly to be regarded, and, as 
far as possible, the rigjhts exercised and enjoyed under them 
ought to be held sacred. But» as he had before observed, there 
were no rights; that by accident or time became fatal to the in- 
terests of the public, or to the safety of the state, which must 
not be touched. The matter was, how to connect the constitu- 
tion of the company with the national interests : from that re- 
gard and attention to chartered rights which he ever should pro- 
fess, and which every man ought to practise, he had been led 
rather to consider, whether it was not possible to model the old 
constitution of the company, so as to make it answer every view 
of the state, and eveqr interest of the public, rather than to 
make a new one: not thinking it necessaryto confiscate, annihi- 
late, and destroy* where the purpose could be Attained without 
proceeding to any such vident lengths. 

In the measures to be taken for the future government of India, 
if they had the company's conc!irrence» it would surely be admit- 
ted that they took the safiMtlme; that they had pursuMthe 
wisest course ; and the measures he should propose^ were such as 
the company agreed to. The control be had mentiMied ought 
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undoubtedly to remain where tlio uonb^titutJon hud pluced all 
power, in theexecutivegovernracntof'thecountry. Themansge- 
ment of the commerce he meant to leave with the company. The 
pBtronsge should be separate from the executive gnvemment: . 
but be it given where it would, he should propose regulations that 
would essentially curtail and diminish il, so as to render it as little 
daogerouB as possible. The patronage, however, he would trust 
with DO political set of men whatever. Let it be in India, it would 
be free from corruption then, and when exercised under the re- 
■trictioDS aud limitations he should propose> could, he flattered 
himself, be attended with no bad consequences. 

He enlarged upon these points considerabiy ; and tiien SLiid, 
from what he had Elated, the House would doubtless observe, 
that the blil he meant to move for leave to bring in, was not dif- 
ferent from former bills that he had stated to tlic House. Tlic 
great point of iti as far ab he had opened iti was the appoint. 
ment of a separate departmeut of board of control, to whom all 
dispatches should be transmitted, and who should be responsible 
for what they did. and for what they did not do; who should 
blink nothing; who should be obliged to act upon every <)ue»- 
tion that came before them ; who shoiild not shew any indulgence 
or partiality, or beguilty of procrastination ; who should not huve 
the plea of olfaef business, or in fine, oo any pretvucr, or in any 
other way whateicr, put off or delay the duties of their office. 
This inttitution, though certainly new, was not charged witli new 
duties : because the same powers of control had been given to 
the secretaries of state by various act£ nf parliament, but unfor- 
tunately they had never been exercised, having been suflercd to 
remain dormant. He wished, therefore, to put it out of the power 
of that degree of laziness natural to ofGcc, any longer to defeat 
the public interest, by the institution of a board nccesMirily active 
and efficient. He was aware that many persons, nho in genera! 
disliked, as much as he had done, the violence of the measurM 
proposed in another bill, approved the idea of making the board 
of commissioners, to be instituted uudvr the autliority of that 
bill, pennancnt. He was not of this opinion i sure he wat, that 
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the permanency of such a board as that bill proposed to insti* 
tute, would have added to the mischiefs of it. Such a board 
would Aave been in itself a deviation from the principles of the 
constitution, and its permanency would have involved it in con- 
tradictions to the executive government that must have been at- 
tended with great public inconvenience. An institution to control 
the government of India must be either totally independent of the 
executive government of thb country, or it must be subordinate 
to it. Ought the admmistration of the day to have no connec- 
tion with what was going on ? Let it be remembered that a peiw 
xnanent board might be hostile to those who held the government 
at the time; a view of it, which, he trusted, would sufficiently 
prove, that an actual independent permanency in any such board 
would be an evil. The existing government ought to be, to a 
degree, permanent; but the Indian department must not be 
independent of that : he meant, therefore, to give it a ground of 
dependence, upon which all the various departments had anatural 
and legitimate dependency ; viz. upon the executive government. 
Every government that had no other object than the public good, 
that was conscious of acting upon no other principles than such as 
were perfectly constitutional, that was swayed by no motives of a 
personal, an interested, or an ambitious nature, but which pos- 
sessed afsufficient share of the confidence of the sovereign, of par- 
liament, and of the people at large, would, from its conduct, be 
permanent ; and the Indian government would be so of course. 
Having said this, he animadverted on the danger of once depart- 
ing firem the constitution^ by appointing such a commission as the 
bill that had passed that House, but which had been rejected by 
the lords in the last parliament, authorised. He remarked, if 
the practice once obtained, there was no saying to what extent it 
might be carried, or how often the precedent might be multiplied : • 
admitting it to pass in the instance of the late bill, they might 
have proceeded to separate and tear away all the departments 
from the crown, and put them one after another into so many 
-parliamentary commissions. 

With regard to the objections that had been started) and die 
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reasons that had been ur^^d to prove that the company's directors 
gught not to beexcludeil from un insight ofthepapereorthecpin- 
miEsioners, he was williug eo far to give ivny to the arguments of 
that nature, as to permit the court of directors to see the papers 
of the comtnissi oners ; but they were to have no power of 
objecting: the dbii&ion of the commissi oners must be final and 
binding upon the directors. He meant also to inveiSt the coni- 
miisioners v;hh a powei; to originate measures, as well as to 
revise, correct, alter, and control those of the company : but witii 
regard to suchnieasurcsas the commissiouers originated, the com- 
pany were to be obliged to carry them into execution. This, he 
observed, took nothing from the company ; since, in fact, it was 
nothing more than the power to put a negative on their measures, 
and the power of altering them, acting iu anoLIier way. With 
respect to the appointment of the commissioners, he said, il was 
meant to be the same as that of persons holding great offices, 
viz. at (lie nomination of the crown. It was intended that the 
board should consist of none but privy counsellors ; but the board 
should create no increase of officers, nor impose any new bur- 
dens, since he trusted there could be found persons enough « ho 
held offices flf large emolument, but no great employnicni, 
ivliose leisure would amply allow of their undertaking the duty in 
<)ueati«n. And this circumstance, he observed, would have a 
good effect for the future, in rendering it necessary for mioislero, 
when, by way of providing for their families, they appointed to 
offices hitherto considered as sinecures, to have some other cou- 
■iideralion of the ability of the person about to be appointed to 
till it i a considerstloQ that could net but occasion the description 
of office* lo which he was alluding, to be well filled for the fu- 
ture. The principal powers of this board, he recapitulated, would 
consist in directing what political objects the company's servants 
were to pursue, and in recalling such as did not pay obedience to 
■uch directions, or be able togi^e very satisfactory reasons to shew 
that circunutances rendered disobedience k virtue. The board 
would b« strictly a board of conirnl : it would have no power to 
uppoini, nor any patronage; conseqaently it could have DO motive 
to deviate frgm its duly. 
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Thus much, the House would see, related solely to the govern- 
ment at home. With regard to the government abroad, the first 
and leading ideas would be to limit the subsisting patronage, and 
to produce an unity of system, by investing the supreme govern- 
ment, to be seated in Bengal^ with an effectual control over every 
other presidency* and by investing that supreme government with 
executive power, and with the disposition of offices in India; but 
to make it a matter less invidious, and to prevent the possibility of 
abuse, gradation and succession should be established as the inva^ 
riable rule, except in very extraordinary cases ; with a view to 
which, there must be lodged in the supreme government, as in 
every other executive power, a discretion, which every man must 
see was actually necessary to be vested in an executive power, 
acting at such an extreme distance from the seat of the supreme 
government of all, but which was nevertheless to be subject to 
the control of the board of superintendency to be established here 
at home, whose orders in this, as in evefy other case, the govern- 
ment of Indii^ must obey. Though Bengal was designed to be the 
supreme government, it was not to be the source of influence: 
that being as much as possible guarded against by the regulations 
designed.tp make a part of the bill. The officers of the govern- 
ment of Bepgal were intended to be left to the nomination of the 
court of directors, subject to die negative of the crown ; and the 
court ofdirecton were to have the nomination of the officers of all 
the subordinate govemm^ts, excepting only of the commander- 
in-chief, who^ for various reasons, would remain to be appointed 
by the crown. He said, it might possibly be argued, that if the 
crown nominated the commander-in-chief, and had a negative 
upon the rest of the appointments, all the patronage remained in 
the hands of govMnmeot at home. Thil^ however, was far from 
being the cases the patronage of great qppomtments not being the 
sort of patronage for the public tb entertain a jealousy about, and 
the other patronage being diffused and placed in Bengal, the 
influe&oe from it was considerably weakened and diminislied ; 
add to this,, all officers going by gradation and succession, 
would be a fi»rd^ check. upon the patronage, and tend greatly 
U> i(0 reductioo. 
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Having discussed this matter very Tully, Mr. I'ilt proceeded to 
stale, that mucii n-ouid depend on the manner of admiDittering 
the government in India, and that his endeavours should be 
directed to enforce clear and simple principles, at those (Vnm 
which alone a good government could arise. The first aitd 
priticipal object would be to take care to prevent the govern- 
ment from being ambitious and bent on conquest. Propensities 
of that nature bud already involved India in great expenses, and 
cost much bloodshed. Ttiese, therefore, ought most studiously 
to be avoided. Commerce was our object, and with a view to Us 
extension, apacific system should prevail, and a system of defence 
and conciliation. The governmeiil there ought, therefore, in an 
expccial manner to avoid wars, or entering into alliances lilcelj- 
- to create wars. At the same time that he siiid this, he did not 
mean to carry the idea so far as to suggest, that the British 
government in India was not to pay a due regard to self-defence, 
to guard against sudden hostilities from the neighbouring powerr, 
and, whenever there was reason to expect an attack, to be in a 
stste of preparation. This was undoubtedly and indispensably 
necessary ; but whenever each circumstances occurred, the 
executive power in India was not to content itself with acting 
there, as the nature of the case might require ; it was also to 
tend immediate advice home of what hod happened, what mea- 
sures had been taken in consequence of it, and of what farther 
measUKS were intended to be pursued. He mentioned also the 
■nnittition of a tribunal to take cognizance of such matters, and 
sute how far such a tribunal should be empowered to act with- 
out instructions from home. He next said, that the situation of 
thelndian princes, in connection with our government, and of tlie 
number of individuals living immediately under our government, 
were objects that ought to be the subject of an enquiry. The 
debts due from one Indian prince to another, over whom we had 
any influence, such a* the claims of the Nabob of Arcot upon the 
Hujah of Tanjore, ought undoubtedly to be settled on a pemia> 
ncnt footing : this, and the debts of the natives tributary to us, 
ought also to be the subjects of enquiry. Another object ofinvcs- 
ligation, and an object of considerable delicacy, wu tbefnUu* 
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sions tu^d titles of the landholders to the lands at present in their 
possession : in the adjattment of this particular, much caution 
must be adopted, and means found that would answer the end of 
substantial justice, without going the length of rigid right ; be» 
cause he was convinced, and every man at all conversant with 
Indian affairs must be convinced, that indiscriminate restitution 
would be as bad as indiscriminate confiscation* Another Very 
material regulation, or rather principle of reform, fVom which 
solid hopes of providing a surplus adequate to the debt in India 
might be drawn, was, the retrenchments of our establishments in 
that country. At present it was a well-known fact, that all our 
establishments there were very considerably overcharged ; at any 
rate, therefore* there must be no augmentation suffered ; and in 
order to prevent the possibility of such an improvident measure, 
a return of all the estalriishments must be called for. With re- 
gard to the means of reducing them, they ought to be laid before 
pariiament, and submitted to the determination of both Houses. 
Every intended increase of the establishment ought also to be 
submitted to parliament, and the company to be immediately re- 
strained from sending out any more Inferior servants. He stated 
that it would be necessary, by proper provisos, to compel the 
execution of these points : and the better to guard against the 
cx>ntinuance of that rapacity, |riunder, and extortion, which waa 
shocking to the feelings of humanity, and disgraceful to the na- 
tional character, he proposed to render the company's servants 
responsible fbr what they did in every part of India, and to 
declare it illegal and punishable, if they, on any pretence what^ 
ever, accepted sums of money, or other valuables, from the 
natives. This would, be hoped, tend effectually to check private 
corruption. There were, he was aware, a certain species of 
presents, so uudi a part of the ceremonies inseparable from the 
manners of the East, that an attempt to direct that they should; 
not be reccivedi would bo utteriy impracticable; but even as 
much as possfiile to guard against any bad consequences result* 
ing from the contfaiiiaiioe of the practice in question, he meant 
that the bill shodd cMige the company's servants in India to 
keep an exact iiid jiitMii i^^iiter etaD such presents. . 

VOL. I. K 
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With regard to those of the company's servants, who did not 
'Comply with the direction! the bill would hold out to ihem, and 
to Kush other directions ai should, under the saiietion and autho- 
-rity of the bill, be transmitted to them from hornet such persons 
should be considered a& guilty of olTencei punishable in the de- 
grees stated in the bill, which should contain aapecial exception 
of those guilty of disobedience of orders and other crime*, which 
' Stom their consequences, being of n most fatal tendency, must be 
punished with great severity. In respect In this part of his sub- 
ject, the House, he had no doubt, would go along with him in fecl- 
iog the neceraily, and at the same time the extreme difficulty, of 
providing a proper tribunal, before wliicli persons charged with 
oflbnccs committed in India should be tried. He owned he had 
. an extreme partiality to the present system of distributing justice 
' IB this country ; so much so, that be could not bring tiimietf for 
I (.moment to think seriously upon tlie idea of departing from that 
F ajrstem, without the utmost reluctance : without mentioning 
' names, however, or referring to recent instances, every man must 
acknowledge, that at present we had it not in our power to do 
' justice to the delinquents of India, aller their return home. The 
' insufficieDcy of parliamentary prosecutions was but too obvious ; 
I the necessity for the institution of some other process was therefore 
' ondeniable. Asummary way of proceeding was what bad struck 
' him, and, he believed, others who had thought much upon the 
f aobject, as most advisable : the danger, however, was tlie exam- 

* ^e that must arise from any deviiition from tlie estiblisbed forms 
'' of trial in this couatry, it being perliaps the first, the dearest, and 

most essential consideration in the mind of every Cnglishmau, 
^ tbat he held his property and his penKm in perfect security, from 

* the wise, moderate, and liberal spirit of our laws. Much was to 
[ be uud with respect to the case in point: either & new prt^ccss 

It be instituted, or offences equally shocluiig to humanity, op- 
r posiie to justice, and contrary to every principle of rcbgioo and 
' norslity, must co&tuiue to prevail unchecked, uncontrolled, aiul 
y unrestrained. The necessity of the case outweighed the risk and 
' the hazard of the innovation ; and when it w» considered that 
those who might go to India heraaller, would know th« danger ol 
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'rnin^essing before they leA England, he trutlcd itvould Itend- 
mitted that the expedient ought to be tried. Should auch a law 
put, every man who sliould go to India in future, would, by *o 
doing, consent lo stand in the particular predicament iu whidi 
the particular Jaw placed him ; and in thus agreeing to give up 
same of the most eiaential privileges of his country, he would do 
no more than » very numerous and honourable bodj of men did 
daily, without the smallest impeachment of their characters, or 
the purity of the motives that impelled their conduct. 

Mr. Pitt suggested loosely what his ides of the summary spe- 
cies of trial he meant to autJiorise was. He said, there must be 
an exertion to the general rules of law ; the trials must be held 
by special commission : the court must not be tied down to strict 
rules of evidence: but they roust be upon their oaths to give 
judgment conscientiously, and pronounce such judgment as the 
common law would warrant, if the evidence would reach it. 
Much, he was aware, would depend on the constitution of the 
cuart. His design, therefore, was, that it should be composed of 
men of known talents, unimpeaclied character, Mid high conse- 
quence ; that their impartiality should be further secured by tbeir 
election being by bullot ; and lliat a certain number out of the 
whole nominated should make a court, in order that tliere might 
exist the chance of a choice by ballot. The persons lo be bal- 
loted for, should be some of them from among tfie judges, some 
mainbers of the House of Lords, and some members of that 
House. Such a mixed assemblage, from the very first characters 
m the kingdom, would leave no room for suspicion, or possible 
impeAchment of justice; and, in order still more strongly to for- 
tify the subject against injustice, they should not be chosen till 
the hour of trial, and should then be all sworn. To effect the 
puipOMS of the institution of such a tribunal, they should be em- 
powered lo take depositions, and receive information, commu- 
fu'catcd by witnesses who were in India when the delinquent was 
stated to have committed the ofiences he might stand charged 
with ; snd farther, they should be judges both of the law and 
ihc (act. With ^ 



i t« the punishments, tliey should be go- 
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verned by tlie punishiuenis the Ian', an it stood, authorised in 
' cases ot' tniademcaiiour, viz. fine and impridonnicnt ; but the ex* 
i tent of these should rest in the discreiioii of the court, to apportion 
according to their opinion of the proved enormity of the crime : 
and as a farther means of rendering such a tribunal an-ful, and 
of giving eifecc to its plans for preventing the perpetration of 
' crimes shncking to humanity, ii Khoiild be anned with th« 
I power of examining the parties clinrged aa deliuquent^, by 
interrogatories, as to t1)e value of ilieir effects, in order the bet- 
ter to be able to govern the ijitaiituni of tlie fine to be levied in 
case of conviction : i( ehould aleo be urmcd witli the power of 
examining the ameunt of any man's properly on hit arrival in 
\ England from India: and since purity and abBtinence were thr 
I objects which every man must desire should characterize the con- 
I- duct of their countrymen in jViia, the company should not have it 
I in their power to employ any one of their servants convicted of a 
itsdeiucanour whili^ he had been in India, nor should any per- 
son be suftcred to return to that country after his slay in this be- 
i joitd a certain lintitcd period. Mr. Pitt interspersed his nodfi- 
I cation of the different principles and regulations which hit in- 
[ tended bill went to establish, with a variety of illustrations and 
irguments; and concluded with moving, " That leave be given 
I' to bring in a bill for llic better regulation and management of ihe 
I East-India company, and of the possessions in India." 

le molion, nfler a few observations from Mr. Foi, «« agreed to. 
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iir having, on BIr. Pitt's motion, resolved itself into a Com- 
v: of the whole Home, for the pilrpow of taking into cnnddention 
rt of His Ma/Wy'i Speech which recornnMWiled to their eanesi 
111 the adjiuiment of such points in the Conuncrcial intcrcouttc 
h Irclund ai were not yet tuially adjuKad; and the eleven rcsotutieiu 
Ragrcul iQ bj the Houses of Lorils and Conunont of Ireland, boitv rod, 

i- Pitt rotP) and o|H:ned iJic syucin of comiaercial inter- 
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course betweeh the two kingdoms. He said he flattered himself 
* he should be honoured with their indulgent attention, of which 
he should fully stand in need, while he endeavoured to state to 
Ihem the important propositions on which he conceived an ad- 
vantageous and honourable system of intercourse might be esta- 
blished between Great Britain and Ireland. In a business of 
such moment} he knew that it was equally unnecessary for him 
to desire the attention of gentlemen, as to entreat that they 
would enter into the consideration of the subject without preju- 
dice, and with the earnestness which its political magnitude re- 
quJFed* There was not a man in the House, oi whatever party 
or description, however attached or connected, who would not 
agree that the settling of the commercial intercourse of the two 
countries, on a firm, liberal, and permanent basis, by which an 
end might for ever be put to jealousies and clamour ; by which 
all future pretexts to discontent might be removed, and by 
which the surest foundations of future strengtli and opulence 
might be laid, was one of the greatest topics which could be agi- 
tated in parliament, and one of the most desirable objects that 
they could accomplish. They would meet with one disposition 
as to the end, however they might differ about the means : and 
he only prayed that gentlemen would enter into the discussion of 
the subject without prepossession from what they might have 
heard, and without giving ear to the insinuations which had been 
so industriously circulated through the metropolis, and distri- 
buted, perhi^s, to every comer of the country. These insinua- 
tions applied to particular subjects of the discussion, and were 
founded on misconception of those great and necessary data in 
our relative situation, upon whioh, without bending our view to 
partial aspects, we must ultimately decide this great question. 
If gentlemen had adopted ideas from cases half stated, or from 
cases misrepresented by those who had made up their minds, 
without knowing whether the state of the question made it ne- 
cessary that the line should be pursued wl^ich had been adopted, 
it would be more difficult for him to clear the way to the true 
consideration of the question than it otherwise would have J^een. 
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sending the produce of her own soil to fareigu markeU, and all 
corrcspftndeoce with the colonies of Britain was prohibited to her, 
so that she could oot derive their commodities but through the 
medium of Britain. Thii was the system which had prevailed, 
and this was the stnlc of thraldom in which that country had 
been kept ever aince the Revolution. Some relaxations of tlic 
system, indeed, took place at an early period of the present cen- 
tury. Somewhat more of the restrictive laws wcrrc abated in 
tlic reign of George II. ; but it was not until a time nearer to 
our own day, and indeed within the last seven year*, that the 
it,v8tem had been completely xeveracd. 

It was not to be expected but thai when Jreland, by the more 
enlarged sentiments of the present age, bad acquired an inde- 
pendent legislature, she would instantly export her produce ami 
manufactures tu all the markets of the world. She did so, and 
this was not all. England, without any coropact or bargain, 
generously admitted her to a shore in her colonies. She gave 
her liberty to import directly, and to re-eKport to all the world, 
except to Britain, the produce of her coloniec. Thus much was 
done Home years ago ; but to thh moment no change had taken 
place in the intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland them- 
selves. Some trivial pojiii£, indeed, had been changed j but 
no considerable change bad taken place in our manufacrurea 
exported to Ireland, or in theirs imported to England. That, 
tiierefore, which had been done, was still viewed by the pe<^le 
of IrelaDd as insufficient ; and clamours were excited, and sug- 
gcstious published in Dublin and elsewhere, of putting duties 
on our produce and manufactures, under the name of protecting 

Having thus far relaxed from the ayaiem which had been 
maintained since the Revolution, — having abandoned the com- 
luerciul subserviency in which we had so long persevered, itiid 
having so wisely and jutitly put them into a state in whidi they 
might cultivate and protil from the gifts of nature, — liaving 
aocured to tlieui the advantages of their art« aikd industry, it 
tvw to be obaervMi that we hail abulitbed one oysiem, and lutd 
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established another ; but we had left the intercourse between the 
two countries exactly where it was. There were, he said, but 
two possible systems fbr countries situated in relation to one 
another like Britain and Irdand. Hie one, of having tlie smaller 
completely subservient^ and subordinate to the greater — to 
make the one, as it were, an instrument of advantage, and to 
make all her efforts operate in favour, and conduce merely to the 
interest of the other. This system we had tried in respect to 
Ireland* The other was a participation and conununity of bene- 
fits, and a system of equality and fairness, which, without tending 
to aggrandize the one or depress the other, should seek the ' 
aggregate interests of the empire. Such a situation of commer- 
cial equality, in which there was to be a community of benefits, 
demanded also a community of burdens; and it was this situation 
in which he was anxious to place the two countries. It was 
on that general basis that he was solicitous of movmg the pro- 
position which he held in his hand, to complete a system which 
had been left unfinished and defective. 

Under these circumstances, to discover the best means of 
uniting the two countries by the firmest and most indissoluble 
bands, ministers had, during the recess, employed themselves 
in inquiries by which they might be able to meet parliament with 
a rational and well-founded aystem. That they might form Che 
outline of such propositions, from the mutual ideas of both 
countries, and that they might join in the principles on which 
the basis of the intercourse was to be laid, they thought it their 
duty not to come into the parliament of Britain until they know 
what additions to the relaxations which were lately made, would 
be likely to give entire satisfaction to the people of Irdandi 
what commercial regulations they would think essential to 
commercial equality ; and what proportion of the expense loi 
supporting the common interests- Ireland #puldbe content .to 
bear, on bong thus made a common sharer in the benefits. Tliey 
were now prq^ared to.meet parliament with the system, founded 
tk ike intelligence of the sense of the Irish legislature on.the 
subject, and, he believed, of the Irish people. 
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It was Ilia wish to examine the system tn two striking poii 
of view, iuto which it naturally divided itself: 

lit. To examine what would be the effects of the commei 
arrangements suggested in the propositions on the tabic, on 
particular commerce and manufactures ; and, 

3d. To examine the effect* of an extension of the trade' 
Britain, in the return which Ireland would make towards 
common expense. 

He would beg the indulgence of the House while he went pi 
ticularly into the consideration of these branches of the subjcctC^ 
The first branch, viz. the comtnercial arrangements, again shoi 
be divided into two parts. Ist, In to far as they regarded our 
navigation lawb, and the monopoly of our commerce with our 
colonies; and, Sdly, In so far as ihcy regarded the intercourse 
between the two countries by the equalising of dutie*. 

The first brauch of thin subject, namely, Ihc liberty of 
porting the produce of all countries importable into Engli 
directly, from henceforth, through tlie medium of Ireland, 
likely to attract most of the attention of the House. The alarms 
of the people would also be excited to this measure, and excited 
undn names which, from long habit, we were accubtomed [o 
reverence. It would be said, that this rneaiiure would be de- 
structive of our navigation laws, the source of our maritime 
•trengtl) and commercial opulence. Tho«e who argued in this 
way merited, however, but little credit ; for they did not seem 
to have taken much pains to make themselves acquainted by 
experience with those navigation laws. How far this new measure 
would depart from the spirit of those laws, would be seen from 
this abort statement of the fact. Goods, tlie produce of Europe, 
might now be imported into Britain through Ireland, by the 
expren authority of the navigation act. The new proposition 
applied only to Africa and America, for Asia was excluded, u 
the East-India company had the monopoly of (he trade To that 
quartet nf the world. It was therefore to be asked, whether H 
would be wise in this country to give to Ireland the liberty of 
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importing, and aftervnurcb of exporting to Britain, the produce 
of our colonies in Africa and America ? 

If we detired to give satisfaction to Ireland, and to put an 
end to all contention, by a system founded in equality and 
reciprocity, he conceived that this was a wholesome and proper 
measure. Every man would agree that it was desirable to give 
them a complete participation, if it could be done without en* 
croaching on our navigation laws and commercial system, which 
were so deservedly dear to us. It should be remembered that 
we had already given to Ireland our intercourse with our West- 
India islands. In the late alteration of the system we had opened 
the way of Ireland to all foreign markets ; and in doing that, we 
had conferred no favour, and made no concession. It was the 
natural right of Ireland, and the measure was a measure of 
justice, but not of grace. We, however, had gone farther tiian 
that: we had given them direct intercourse with our own colo- 
nies—with those colonies which we had acquired by our own 
treasure, and whidi we maintained by our own authority. This 
was liberal — it was a fkvour — -it was certainly advisable to give 
this proof of our friendship ; but it was given without reciprocity, 
without securing firom Ireland any return, or receiving any 
proportionate aid tomurds the nuuntenance of trade or the pro- 
tection of those colonies. 

Tlie question now was, therefore, whether, with so much 
given, and ao litde received, it would be wise to destroy that 
much by a niggard detention of the littie that was left; or 
whether, by adding the littie to the much already given, wo 
migfat not secure a valuable return ? 

He knew there might be persons, who, with separate interests, 
or perhaps with personal interests, might start objections, and 
find pretexts for clamour against every national object that conld 
be embraced; and while ear was given to such clamour, wie 
must remam in the same unprofitable system as heretofore. But 
if they widiad to pay respect to the advantages of quiet and 
security ; if they desired to have a return proportional and 
adequatOi it was his opinion that the littie which was left ougtrt 
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to be given for a rcturo, in addition to the much which nas given 
witliDUt nny return at all : and happy would it be for Britain, if, 
by a proritable use of what little was leJl, she could yet secure 
tlic advantages which might have been eo much more certainly 
procured lu the former leason. 

But it was requisite to proceed to inquire what would be the 
effects produced by giving this extension lo Ireland ? The com- 
mittee would be die place for detail. He would confine himtelf, 
tlierufore, to the general view of the subject. They had heard 
in popular discussions, and in those publications which were 
propagated so freely through tlie nietropolis, that this measure 
would strike a deadly blow to the navigation laws of this king- 
dom. It would be said that, by this blow, that act, which was 
the palladiuin of our commerce, would be ruined, Theie were 
clamours to which he could not subscribe. He desired to know 
what was likely to be the extent ol this boon ? Would it be 
more than that Ireland would be able to send to Britain what 
she might have imported from the colonies above what was nc- 
cesiary to her own consumption ? Was it likely that she was to 
become the eniporium, the mart of the empire, as it was said she 
would? He could not believe that it would ever be the case. 
By emporium he supposed was meant, that Ireland would 
import the produce of Africa and America, allerwardf la dis- 
tribute it to all the world, and lo Britain among the rest. Jf this 
liberty would strike a fatal blow to the commerce of England, he 
begged it might be remembered with whom the blow had origi- 
nated. By the inconsiderate and unsystematic concessions 
which had been made four years ago, the blow was struck. 
Hey would not have been inconsiderate, if accompanied witli 
provisions of a return — not if the system had been finally settled; 
but those conceuions were inconsiderate, because we had been 
inclined to hide our situation, botli from ourselves and others, 
witlioul examining the extentof what we were giving away, and 
without securing the general interests of the empire : so that, if 
there was any danger of Ireland's becoming the emporium, and 
of her vnpptantijig us cither in our own or in foreign market*) it 
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was by the advantages given by the noble 4ord * whom he had 
then in his eye ; and he trusted the nation would know and feel 
from whence the calamity really sprung. 

No such consequence, however, was likely to ensue. Ireland 
did not covet the supply of the foreign markets, nor was it pro- 
bable that she would fiimish Britain with the produce of her own 
colonies in any great degree. Ireland was to have the liberty 
of bringing to Britain, circuitously, what she herself had the 
liberty of bringing directly. It must be proved that Ireland 
could afford this circuitous supply cheaper than Britain herself 
could give the direct supply, before any idea of alarm or appre- 
hension could be raised in any bosom. That fact would be 
inquired into. It would be inquired, whether there was any 
thing in the local situation of the ports of Ireland, which would 
enable her to make this circuitous voyage cheaper than we could 
make the direct one ; whether the nearest way to England was 
through the ports of l^reland. He had no reason to believe 
that the freight was cheaper from Ireland to the West Indies, 
than from England. Then there was to be super-added to this 
equal freight, the freight between Ireland and Britain, which 
would operate as a very great discouragement ; for he had rea- 
SOD to bdieve, that this super-added freight would be, on the^ 
average, a fourth of the original freight. He wished to avoid 
figures and unauthorised assertions ; but all this would be sub- 
ject of inquiry ; and to this he must add the double insurance, 
douMe commission, double port duties, and double fees, ftc. 
all of which would operate most severely against Ireland. 

There was one oth^r observation on this part of the subject. 
It was not merely a question, whether Ii^Iand shomld be able, 
by Ibcal advantages and resources, to become the carriers, but 
we were tb compare the contest between ourselves and them. 
Ireland could now send a cargo to the West- Indies, and bring a 
cargo directly to Britain ; or she could invoice a part of her 
cargo to Britain, and part to Ireland. The question was, there- 

* Lord NortJi. 
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fore, tthdlier her original cargo was to be aSTorded cheaper, 
whether her shipping and navigating were cheaper, and whether, 
with all these advantage!, it could be possible that this circuitoui 
trade could be cheaper than the direct trade ? 

All this would be searched to the bottom i and in this view of 
the subject, the discussion would be fair ; but nothing would be 
toore unfair than to contend, that this new commerce would be 
contrary to the act or navigation. It ought to be a question, 
how much of the wealth of this nation might centre in Ireland 
by this measure ; but in looking into the spirit and meaning of 
the navigation ai-t, nothing could be more absurd than to say 
that it was contrary to that act. The principle of that act was 
tlic increase of the British shipping and oeamcn. Here then this 
principle was out of the question ; for in several acts, and in one 
passed so lately as 1778, Irish shipping and seamen were to be 
considered as British. There was not then that degree of 
danger in adding tliis to the other concessions which had been 
made to Ireland. 

The other great and leading principle io this branch of the 
measure wan the cquulisiitg of the duties on the produce and 
manufactures of both countries ; and this he would explain very 
shortly. On mo«t of the manufactures of Ireland, prohibitory 
duties were laid in Britain : linen, however, was a liberal ex. 
ception. On the contrary, our manufactures had been imported 
into Ireland at low dutie*. It was now the question, whetlier, 
under the accumulation of our lieavy taxes, it would be wise to 
equalise the duties, by which a country, free fron those duties, 
might be able to meet ui, and to overthrow us io their, and in 
1 market*? Upon this he would state some general 
observations as shortly as possible. A country not capable of 
supplying herself, oould hardly meet anotlier in a foreign mar- 
ket. They had not admitted our oommodities totally free from 
duties — they bore, upon an average, about ten per cent. ; but it 
waa very natural that Ireland, with on independent legislature, 
should now look for perfect equality. Hh be irue, that, with 
erary ditadviniage on our part, our tnaoubaura wen HO W* 
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perior that we enjoyed the market, there could be no danger in 
admitting the Irish articles to our markets on equal duties. What 
strong objections could be started? Every inquiry had been 
made, and the manufacturers with whom he had conversed had 
not been alarmed at the prospect. On our side, on account of 
our heavy internal duties on some articles, port duties must be 
added on the equalising principle ; and he trusted |hat all little 
obstacles would be over-ruled. 

It was said, that our manufactures were all loaded with heavy 
taxes«— it was certainly true; but with that disadvantage they 
had idways bead able to triumph over the Irish in their own mar- 
kets, paying the additional ten per cent, on the importation to 
Ireland, and all the charges. But the low price of labour was 
mentioned. Would that consideration enable them to undersell 
us ? Manufacturers thought otherwise ; there were great ob* 
stacles to the planting of any manufacture. It would require 
time for arts and capital, and the capital could not increase 
without the demand also; and in an established manufacture 
improvement was so rapid as to bid defiance to rivalship. In 
some of our manufactures, too, there were natural and insur- 
mountable objections to their competition. In the wooll^s, for 
instance, by confining the raw material to this country, the 
manufacture was confined also. 

There might be some branches in which Ireland might rival, 
and perhaps beat England ; but this ou^t not to give us pain : 
we must calculate from general and not partial views, and above 
all thmgs, not look on Ireland with a jealous eye. It required 
not philosophy to reconcile us to a competition which would give 
ys a rich customer instead of a poor one. jHler prosperity would 
be a fresh qpring to our trade. 

One observation more on this branch, and that was, that the 
price of labour, proportionably lower now, was an advantage 
which would be constantly diminishing. As their manufiu^urea 
and commerce increased, this advantage would be incessantl|[ • 
growing less, F^r these reasons he did not think that England 
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hail any thing to fenr in ifie proposed scheme of equalUiog ti 
duties on the admission oFtliuir mutual produce. 

Having said bo much about what was to be given by Englai 
he should pass next to the other part or his proposittoo, nithoj 
which the lormer ivouM be an improvident surrendiT 
tages belonging at this moment to Grpai Britain — he i 
return that u-as to bL- made for iheni by Ireland. He could nOtTI 
Lit the outset of this business, expect that any specific sum should J 
be proposed by the Irish parliament, ton-ards defraying the ex-j 
pense ofprotecting the commerce of the empire ; because it k 
impossible for them lo ascertain at present, or for some time M V 
come, the amount of the advantages that the Irish would deri«<! . 
from tlu» system : on the other hand, it would have been tni> 
proper not to stipulate for something. He had, therefore, 
thought it belt for this country, that she should have some solid 
and substantial provision for what should be stipulated in her 
iavour, and that should beep pace with benefits that the system 
would produce to the Irish; for this purpose tt had been agreed) 
tfiat the provisions should consist ofthe surplus of the hcreditBryJ 
revenue, whenever there should be a surplus ; and this fund, t 
committee would perceive, from what he was going to state, i 
preciiely that from which it could be best collected, tt 
degree the Irish should have been benefited by the coran: 
r^olatioDS. 

The hereditary revenue in Ireland was that which was ii 
rably annexed to the crown, and left to the king lo be dispos 
of at his discretion, for the benefit of the public. It was p 
much tike the hereditary revenue that was formerly annexed ti 
the crown in this country, and which was given up by His [i 
Kut Majesty for a certain annuity : above four-lifthi of the Irii 
hereditary revenue was raised in such a way, tJmt the wht 
must necessarily increase, with un iacreasc of commerce. It « 
raised from three several objects : — from customs, the prodtu 
of which must nccestorily be greater, wlien the cudtomcd g 
imported into Ireland sbotild be more in value tfatu they h 
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hitherto been ; from 10 per cent, on other kinds of goods entered, 
which must of course betr always a proportion to the extent^ 
the trade;— from hearths; an increase of populatiwEi would pro- 
duce an increase of houses, and an increase of bouses woi^d ne* 
cessarilj produce an increase of hearths, and consequently of 
this branch of the rerenue ; — from an inland excise, which, de- 
pending always upon consumption, must always rise with pdpu* 
lation and property, and consequently, should the trade and po- 
pulation of Ireland exceed in future what they were at present; 
the hereditary revenue would be bene6ted by both. ■ This r^ 
veniiehad not, indeed, for many years back, been equal to thb 
ends for which it had been granted to the crown ; and the defi* 
ciencies had been made up by new taxes imposed by the Irish par* 
liament: it did not at present make above half of the whole; by the 
papers on the table, it appeared that it produced at pre6ent652,000{« 
a year< For some time back there had been an arrear incurred, 
the ei^penses of the state being greater than its income: bu^ he 
understood that steps were to be taken to bring both to a level^ 
and then a reaflonablehope might be entertained, that, if the trad^ 
of Irdand should grow more flourishing, there would be a consif 
derable surplus on this revenue, applicable to the protection of 
the common trade oithe empire, and he indulged this hope the 
rather, for that several years back, when government took carf 
that the expenditure should not be greater than the income, th« 
hereditary revenue produced 690,000/. a year, though the com* • 
merce of the country was at the time shackled with innumerable 
restraints :' what then might be expected from it, when that trade 
,on wluch it depended should be enlarged ? — Then it would be 
found that our strength would grow with the strength of Ireland; 
and, instead of feeling uneasiness or jealousy at the increase of 
her commerce, we should have reason to rejoice at such a cir« 
cumstaface, because this country would then derlre an aid for the 
protection of trade, proportioned to the increase of commerce 
in Ireland. He did not mean that we should very soon experi- 
^ence any very great assistance from this revenue, because it 
would take some time before new channels of trade could be 
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opMed to Ireland : bui froii) [he usiure of this fund it would ap- 
pear, that if little Ehould be given to England, it would be be- 
cause little had been gained by Ireland: so that, whether much 
or little should be got I'rom it, England would hnve no cause to 
be dissatisfied : if much should be got, she would be a gainer ; 
if little, it would be a proof (hat little of the commerce of Eng- 
land had found its way into Ireland; and consequently there 
could not be much room for jealousy. The parliament of Ire- 
land had readily consented to the appropriation of the surplut 
out of the hereditary revenue, to the defence of trade ; but 
thou^ he did not in the least doubt the intention of that parlia- 
ment liberally to fulfil what had been bo readily resolved, yet in a 
matter of so much moment to Great Britain, he felt that he aught 
not to leave any thing to the generosity or liberality even of the 
most generous and liberal. As it was his object tomalceti final set- 
tlement in this negociation, and to proceed upon a fixed principle, 
he wished it to be understood that, as he meant to insure (o Ire- 
land the permanent and irrevocable enjoyment of commercial ad- 
rantnges, so he expected In return, that Ireland would secure to 
En^and an aid as permanent and irrevocable. The resolution of 
the Innh parliament on that point was not worded in as cIckt a 
ttttmner as he could wish. It stated, " That for the better protec- 
fitra of trade, whatever sura the gross hereditary revenue of the 
kingdom, (afterdeductingalldrawbackS)repaynK'nts, or bounties 
in the nature of drawbacks, ) shall produce annually over and 

above the sum of , should be appropriated towards the 

support of the naval force of the empire, in such a manner a> 
die pafliamcnt of this Ictngdom shall direct." Now tlu's did not 
plainly hold out the prospect of this surplus being irrevocably 
BAplted to this purpose ; and as tliis was with him a conditio sine 
artia non, he would not call upon the committee to pledge itself to 
toy thing' on the subject, till the parliament of Ireland should 
have re-considered the matter, and explained it more fully. 

Such, then, was the outline of the plan he intended to pro- 
pose : the minute parts of it, would, no doubt, be open to full 
aad bit iiiTeatigatioii ; aod gentlemen would coiuequenlly be at 
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liberty to call for any information that rould possibly be pro* 
cured. He flattered himsdfy that after what he had stated oii 
different points, fears and jealousies would be laid aside. Geh» 
tlemen would see that except the mere intercourse with respect to 
certain articles between the two kingdoms, all tlierest of the globe, 
not included in the East-India company's charter, was already 
open to Ireland : nay, that she could by law at this moment 
supply England drcuitously through her own ports, with every 
sort of West-India commodities; and therefore, that whatever 
ground there might have been a few years ago for alarm, there 
was little or none now, when so little remained to be done. He 
did not apprehend that any manu&cture in this country would 
immediately feel any bad consequence from the commercial ex* 
tension to Ireland, or that any number of English manufacturers 
would be thrown upon the world for want of employment, or 
that they could be so soon rivalled or surpassed in any branch, 
as not to have time first to turn their thoughts to some other line 
of business ; but should even an inconvenience of this kind hap« 
pen in some small degree, it would be over-balanced by the good 
consequences that must attend the proposition he had to make : 
for, in the first place, it would form a final adjustment of com- 
mercial interests between the two countries ; it would allay dis- 
contents in Ireland, and restore peace and harmony to the re** 
-maining branches of the empire ; and secondly, if it took any 
thing from England in one way, it would highly benefit her in 
another, by providing a relief to her in the heavy expenses of 
protecting trade. He concluded, by moving the following reso- 
lution : *^ That it is the opinion of this committee, that it is. 
highly important to the general interest of the empire, that the 
commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Irel^d shall 
be finally adjusted ; and that Ireland should be admitted to a 
permanent and irrevocable participation of the commercial ad- 
vantages of this country, when the parliament of Ireland shall 
permanently and irrevocably secure an aid out of the surplus of 
the hereditary revenue of that kingdom, towards defraying the 
expense of protecting the general commerce of the empire in 
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•8CC." H«observed, that, cooButeally with what he liad 
B necesiity of s further explanatioa on the part of the 
It of Ireland, respecting the perniaiiency of the aid to be 
the protection of trade in general, he could not colt 
committee to give an immediate opinion upon his pro- 
he trould not, therefore, press for a vote now, but, oa 
uy, would move that the funher coniideration of the 
._.iuii should be adjourned to a future day. 
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iRkATr on ■ motion made by Mr. Fox," That the former re«<dntiom 
vting the Westminster Scrutiny be rescinded and erased from the 

Mr. Pitt declared, that he had given the minutest attention 
' "^ ling that had fallen on either side of the House, and 

c *' right honourable gentleman*, not with any 

les I , - new light thrown either on the legality or ex- 

] Jiency of the question, but because he had been desirous to 
discover howfar the ingenuity of gentlemen would poin giving an 
apparent diversity to arguments, which had already been so re- 
peatedly handled in every shape that invention and subtlety could 
possibly give them. In aid to all the authorities which had al- 
ready been adduced, tlie right honourable gentleman had resort- 
ed to new authorities of his own creation, those of the lord 
chancellor f , and the chief justice of the king's bench. X Gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, must have at first imagined that the right 
honourable gentleman had come to the House anned with the 
express opinions of those great luminaries of the law, by the con- 
fidence with which he had used the sanction of their names X6 
enforce his argument ; but after avaiUng himself for about a 
quarter of an hour of the credit which he aMumed on the suppoii* 
tion of their opinions, he had at last thrown off his borrowed or^ 
laments, and confessed that in the supposed opinions of those 
* Mr. Fox. t Lord Thurlow. X Lord It 
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great men he had been only gnnfpng his imagiiiation ia caaL- 
templating in tbenn, at in a mirror, his own coooepciflna. He 
wondered that with regard to the latter of those noble and Waned 
personages, who had been so long ago, as the rigfat bonoofiUe 
gentleman had mentioned, a " practical lawjer,** it had not 
obseryed, that he was a practical lawjer, jost about the 
of the scrutiny on the contest for Westminster between Ti 
and Vandeput, and at that tctj time ina high departoKct 
government. He wished the ri^it faoDoorable 
not forgot to refer to another anth ot it y — an 
while true dignity of character, anbocmded 
lities of the most uipanllelcd magnitnde, and 
which no parQr had crer attempted to fix a 
nue to be re sp e c ted , woold ever be an object of die lore, dbe 
gratitude, and the admintieo of England; — the aothor^ to 
which he allnded» waa that of a noUe lord *, vbo bad fonBcrly 
been chief justice of the oovt of common p&eaa, aad afterwards 
chancellor of England, and who, he was happy and prond to 
8ay» was now at die bead of His 3Iajesty's councils. He pte- 
sumed it would not be contended -as probable, that that noble 
lord was of the same opinion as the right b oiM j m ab le ge niWm a a ; 
or, no doubt, he woold alao have availed hinaelf of the streaftk 
which the supposed BCCfiiai of his opinion would have gm« bis 
modon. Anodier anthority bad been ofiftcd, and it was an a»» 
thority to wlncb be paid as great a degree of respect as die r%hc 
honourable gcndeman possiMy could — the r es o fti ou a of the 
dty of Yoric This authu i itjf waa not, like the odben, aetcly 
imaginary; and be rejoiced it waa not so, as it was decidedly in 
his (Bfr. Pitt's) fimmr; for so fiv firom desiring the Houae to 
correct the abuse complained of, in the amnner in which dwy 
were, by this motion, preased to do, the object of those rca^n* 
tions waa »*^**s-g more than an exact type of what had alrea^ 
been dedaied by so many of his friends to be the proper 
necessary remedy, and which it was, aad bad been ever 
the abase had arisen, his resolution to apply. 

• Lord Caicden. 
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With respect to the animadversioiit which he had levelled 
ag&inst hU learned friend near him, (the attorney general,) they 
were auch tu he was sure could make no lEDpresEion on hiouelf, 
Or the House. The learned gentleRaan (setting aside the coiuide- 
ration to which he was eniiUed from abJlitieE, that, he trould 
venture to say, were not eurpassed in his profession) might well 
expect that some degree of credit was due to the high office he 
filled, especially on a question of this nnture, where it was not in 
isEue merely whether the conduct complained of was, on a dole 
and deep investigation, contrary to the abstruse and more difficult 
point of law : but whether it was so manifest and bo gross a vio- 
lation of plain, avowed, and important principles, as must have 
proceeded from intentional coiruplion, or unpardonable error, 
which could alone justify the measure now demanded: a measure 
ef so delicate a nature, that it certainly ought never to be re- 
sorted to on light and frivolous grounds, nor could it be adopted 
without the danger of introducing a wantonness and inconsistency 
into the conduct of parliament, that must eSectually ove>turn 
all the good purposes of its institution — a measure that called 
Upon the House in expre^ terms to avow iheir own repeated 
resolutions, formed on the most mature deliberation, and the most 
patient debate and discussion, to be the offspring either of wilful 
dishonesty, or of the moat disgraceful ignorance. For big own 
part, he said, that however he might have altered his sentiments, 
in respect to the expediency of the resolutions which the House 
was DOW called upon to rei^cind, he had by no means departed 
from his firm persuasion of tlie legality of those resolutions. 
The House had been warned agusst adopting legal analogies 
as the ground on which they were to decide the present ques- 
tion i positive precedents were insisted on, as ihe only documonts 
that could support the legality of the scrutiny. He argued, 
that the doctrines of the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, went to establish the necessity of n returning oflicer's 
sacrificing the suAstaner to the exigency of the writ. It would ill 
become him, the avowed advocate for a pure representation of 
the people, and it would tend very little towards procuring for 
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him the conGdeace of the public towards his profeaaion on that 
subject, were he by any means whatsoever to contribute to the 
iacreafiing of the many defects which were at present so justly 
complaioed of in tlie constitution of parhameot; and surely there 
could be no greater abuse than tfiat of corapelling a retumixtg 
officer to make a return of members, who were not elected by 
a majority of legal votes ; yet this must be tlie case m many 
popular elections, if the returning officer, on a fair suggestion luul 
ratioual belief of improper practices on the poll, had out the 
power of examining by a more regular and accurate mode, than 
the nature of such an election, accordlag to the usual method of 
conducting them, was capable of affording. 

The right honourable gentleman had disputed the calculatioa 
of the right honourable and learned gentlemau (tlie raaGterof tha 
rolls*) ofthe time allowed to the sherifia of London to make their 
return, by the statute of 13 G«u. II. in order to overtm;a the 
argument of analogy, which had been drawn by that gentleman, 
who, though be had given the auisumce of his opinion, he was 
sorry to inform the House, would noi be able, from a domeitio 
misfortune, to contribute his vote upon the question. That cal- 
culation, however, of his right honourable friend he would ven- 
ture to adhere to, as he knew it lo be strictly accurate. By that 
statute, the time allowed to the sheriffii was tifly-two days ; aw 
the only question, with regard to the time for summoniog a par- 
liament, wa<, whether it was forty or Rt'ty days; this, the right 
honourable gentleman had well imagined, was, at the time of the 
dissolution of the late parliament, a subject of consideration with 
ministers, and from that consideration which he had given, Ik wU 
ready to affirm, that it might lawfully be summoned in forty isyin 
With regard to the argument drawn from the clause in theact «f 
union, that &hy days were positively prescribed, as the shortest 
time, that clause, he said, did not apply ; the object of that 
clause was merely local, temporary, and partial, for it related 
only to the kiogdom of Scotland, to the mdhabere for Scotiaiid, 
and to the first parliament that should meet for the united hmg- 
• Sir LJoyd Kenyon. 
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docns. It enacted, that it might be lawful for Her Majesty, at 
any time, to call the then parliament of England, and also la 
U»Ue writs for the election of the Scoteh members, to meet in 
that parliament, but that there should be fifty days allowed be- 
tween the issuing of the writs and the assembling of the parlia- 
ment ; the usual term was thus prolonged, in order to afford 
leisure for the confuBJon, consequent on the new arrangement, 
then taking place, to subside. Still, however, he would concede 
to the right honourable gentleman the difference between forty 
and fifty daye, end take it at fifty : in this conccseion he tost 
nothing ; for all he tvaiited was a principle, which he would find 
in cither cabe, namely, that by absolute aod positive statute, tlie 
very thing is allowed which the gentleman on the other side 
coniplain against as contrary to all law, common sense, justice, 
or precedent — the continuation of an clection'or scrutiny (fur 
it was hard to discriminate between them) after the meeting of 
parliament, and consequently after the return of the writ. For 
if the parliament might meet in fifty day;, and the election for 
London be deferred for fifty-two, then it was evident, that the 
prindple was sufficiently established, as in a case of this nature 
two days were as sironfr as two hundred. He should be tinppy 
W bear any of the ingeniouE and learned gentleman on the other 
side Bitempt an answer to this. 

But if he should not be allowed ihe benefit of a Ugalanahgy 
with tills ad lor (he city of London, by ihc cundour of those gen- 
tlemen, he would, at least, satisfy them with a precedenl. The 
e of Trentham and Vandepul was that precedent : to prove 
this precedent fully adequate to the case, or as an honourable 
gcnilcman * opposite to him would, perbap*, call it a simite 
in paiitl, he would lay down an aliernative — a scrutiny either 
b, or. it ia not, 'a part of an election. If it be a part of lui 
election, then the election cannot be said to Ite (iniahed while 
the scrutiny continues, unil, not being finished, no members can 
bt chosen, because tlic event and termination i>f on election must 
b« the choice of members ; in this part of the filternaiive the 
• Mr. Adam. 
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right honourable genlleroan had nothing to complain of, because 
the scrutiny not being determined, the election of courie was not 
finished, and the election not being finished, he certainly could 
not have been chosen by an imperfect and unfinished election. 
The other part of the alternative put the right honourable gentle- 
man into n worse situation, because it overturned the whole of 
hie objections to the analogy between the late scrutiny for West- 
minster and the Ibrmer one : I'or it' he coQte&ded that a scrutiny 
was not apart of an election, then did the House of Commons do, 
iathatinstance.exactlywhattheyhave done now; for they sent the 
candidates back to a acrutiny, aiier tlie day on which the writ was 
returnable; — a day which, though not ascertained in the writ by 
name, had been sufficiently identi&ed by description, namely, the 
I tth day after the conclusion of the election. Now this day be- 
ing thus ascertained, from the conclusion of the election, brought 
cases in spirit exactly to the same point, stripping them 
I of that distinction which it was so much the object of the gentle- 
1 opposite him to establish, namely, the day being expressly 
I yarned in the one and only described in the other. The right 
I fconourable gentleman had shewn so greet a soreness on this 
1 anbject of scrutiaies, that, perhaps, it might embarrass him to 
Ihe asked — how it came, that he himself, within three or four 
reeks of the time appointed for the return of the writ, threatened 
to demand a scrutiny P This ijuestion, as he never wished 
to lead any man into an embarrassment, out of which he was 
not equally willing to extricate him, he would endeavour to an- 
swer in some degree ; and having already presented the gentleman 
in the last head of his argument with two, he would here give 
him three divisions of that question. The right honourable gen- 
f lleman, then, hud one or the other of tlie three following ob- 

I jects in view : first, he cither thought that the subject of the icru- 

1! tiny was of so simple a nature, that he hoped to see it decided 

I in his favour in so short a time as the remainder of that appoint- 

ed for the return of tlie writ ; and certainly, if to the right 
[ honourable gentleman, who knew so much of the business, tti^- 

^^^_ peared,io promise so speedy an issue, the^Houee were not nuich 
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to blume in hoping tbat an end might be put to it in a period not 
much longer : if this was not liiii reason, perhaps il was, that he 
tlieii believed a scrutiny might legaUy he carried on, after the 
strict exigency of the writ demanded a return ; in that also the 
House could not be to biaine : fioBlIy. if neither o( thenc were 
his reaijons and bis intentions, they must have been this : that 
he was conscious that he had no right, and therefore proposed 
a scrutiny, in order that, that scrutiny not being completed 
against the return of the writ, the high baililf must have made 
such a return, as, on the grounds of the scrutiny not being com- 
pleted, would necessarily pave the way to a fresh election. Of 
these three motives, he observed, that two only were in any de- 
gree excusable; and in case of either of those two excusable 
motives, the Houiie stood qualified on the principles of the right 
honourable gentleman himself. 

With respect to those authorities, which, he said, of all otitcfs 
should be most earnestly sought afler by the House, namely, 
statutes, he should say a little, because the gentlemen on llie 
opposite side of tlie House had seemed to rely so much on tltem, 
in matters to whichi in his opinion, they bad no relation. Here 
be went into the argument which the attorney-general had in- 
troduced on tiie necessary difference which must have arisen in 
tlie conducting of elections, from the changes which had taken 
place in the nominal value of property, and from other circum- 
stances which had crept in with it. From hence be argued, 
tbat the acts of Henry VI. and VIII. did not attach to tlie pre- 
sent questioDi inasmuch as, so far from an instance similar to the 
present being then in the contemplation of the legislature, the very 
seeds, from whence this instance sprang, had hardly been sown ; 
for scrutinies, or the necessity of them, as they were now under- 
stood, ware then not only unnecessary and absurd, but absolutely 
unknown and inconceivable. The right honourable gentleman 
luui another ground of uneasiness, on the subject of the irregu- 
Urity of the form by which he had been seated in that House a* 
m«iid>er for Westmiaster, because the precept wu* not nrignially 
■nncxed to tha shehff'B mt'ih on it> ntntB to the crvm-o^^^f^ . 
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Whatf theD» bad the member for Westminster so soon forgot the 
concerns of the member for Kirkwall ? Did he forget, that in 
the precept, wliich returned that member, there was the vei^ 
same irr^ularity that was here complained of? But in that in- 
stance the right honourable gentleman had to blame himself and 
his friends alone ; nor did he see any other person liable to cen- 
sure on the present occasion. 

He should be glad to know what was the object of the right 
honourable gentleman in this motion, if other than to entrap the 
House into a measure that would fix an indelible stain upon them, 
the very proposing of which was an insult, if not to their honour 
and integrity, at least to their understanding. Why, it must be 
to obh'terate all recollection of the transaction, so that it should 
not afford a single document, to tell to the world, that it ever 
eid&ted. If this was his object, he must go farther than the pre- 
sent motion would lead him ; he must erase from their journals 
the petition of the electors of Westminster, unless he thought, 
perhaps, that the reproaches, with which it was qualified in some 
measure, might compensate for its poisonous tell-tale qualities ; 
he must remove from the table th^t heap of unfounded and un- 
sufqported assertions, which he triumphantly alluded to, as a 
body of solidf substantial, and irrefragable proof; he must storm 
the crown-office for those parchments, which he knew not how 
properly to describe, but as a heap of corruption and inconaist^ 
enpyt but which heap of corruption he himself sent there. There 
was one argument used by a learned gentleman who spoke eailjr 
in the debate, why that resolution should be erased firom the 
jouniale, lor which he begged to return him his sincere thadci^ 
became it applied with all the force it had> to the contrary 
tide of the question. The learned gentleman said, it ought t# 
be erased, because the House paned it in their jiMfcto/capaci^. 
He congrituUrted the gentlemen of the bar on this new prindj^ 
whidi waa tbn to be introduced into the junqprudence of t|ie 
country. What ! erase a judicial resolution I A hmd must have 
averjr vague idea of the law indeed, if he imagined tbat aueh a 
proceeding could agree with any of its prineq>let. No. Every 
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tlecrec, Judgment, order, or decUion, of any court of juetice 
mu&t always -remain on the records of llie court, right or wrong ; 
there it must remain on its own merits to be followed and imi- 
lated> if it were right; to be avoided, if wrong; but always to 
shew what tlic idea of the court was at ttie time it was made. 

Great emphasis has been laid by each side of the House on two 
cases, which were imagined for the sake of argument, he tup- 
posed, for no roan could be wild enough to euppose it poesible 
cither should ever exist in fact; one was, that by the precedent 
of that scrutiny, the returning officers of this kingdom had a 
power, on the slightest suggesliou, or without any suf^gcstion at 
all, to withhold their returns, or to make iiiettlclual rt'turns, 
similar tu that of the high baililT, and thus prevent llie meeting 
of parliament at all. On (he contrary, it had been put from tliis 
side of the House, that, if they overturncil tlie right of the oBicer, 
to whom the writ or precept was directed, to satisfy himself by a 
more cool investigation than could possibly be had during the 
poll, then that House, by a parity of argument, might be filled 
with such ragamuffins as should, by assembling men like them- 
selves at the place of poll, ctbtain a fraudulent majority. He 
should not attempt a comparison between the two misfortunes, 
but he would only say. tJiat of such two exlreoie cetes, the last 
was as likely to happen as the first : and, since the gentlemen 
were so fond of exaggerated and extravagant cases, he could fur- 
iiish them with another, which occurred to him from tiie expe- 
dient that had been proposed from the other side of tlie House. 
of making a double return iu doubtful eases; — now by that 
means all the returning officers in the kingdom might, by ent«r- 
iDg into a wicked conspiracy, by all making double returns, ke«p 
the House empty. But be thought an argument, which could 
only be supported by such hard-strained and far-fetched imagi- 
nations as those, was scarcely worth the holding. That stood 
upon different grounds; it was intrenched behind the strong holds 
of law, of juHtice, and of expediency. 

The right honourable gentlemen had tlireatvncd tlic House 
that if it refused to comply with Itis motion at the preaeot, ib 
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would only be postponiDg their disgrace, for he would never rest 
satisfied, until by perseverance and a constant agitation of die 
question, he should have iEit last accomplished that desirable ob- 
ject. That period of triumph, he was happy to find the right 
honourable gentleman did not think at present to be near at 
hand, for he had left himself an interval of one» or two, dr, per- 
haps, more years, for his successive efforts. Nor should he be 
surprized, if the endeavours of the right honourable gentieman 
should at length be crowned with success : for, together with his 
knowledge of his great ability, and the pertinacious industry with 
which that ability was sure to be supported, on every occasion 
that called forth his interests, his passions, or iiis party attach- 
ments, he was besides prepared to expect, that there might pos- 
sibly be a House of Commons under the influence of the right 
honourable gentleman, which would act on different principles, 
and with different views to those which fj^rmed the motives and 
the objects of the present House of Commons ; and he should be 
happy to find, that, in such a contingency, he might have nothing 
more dangerous to complain of, than a vote of disapprobation of 
him and his friends. Such a House of Commons had already 
been seen, and, perhaps, might be seen again ; and he would ia 
that case be willing to compound on the part of his country^ 
that he alone, or even the very respectable body of his friends, 
which At this day formed a majority in his favour, might be the 
victims of the pride and ambition of the right honourable 
gentleman; but that the present House should ever suffer them- 
selves to be imposed on so fiu*, as to sign their own condem- 
nation, on the unfounded suggestions which had given rise to 
that day's debate, was an event that he never could fear. For, 
if the plainest legal analogies, the most obvious precedents in 
pomtt the strongest convictions of reasons and of right, together 
with the pride of consistency, and the jealousy of inoorruptiUe, 
but insulted integrity, were not of themselves sufficient to pre- 
clude every possibility of a compliance with the present motion, 
still there was^ another motive more binding on their feelings 
and on their justice, (though in itself not of equal importance,) 
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which there could be no doubt would operate to confirm tlie 
House in aa adherence to its former principle! ; thi« mu the 
liitualion Into which the high bailiff of Westminster would be 
betrayed by such a conduct. Phis man, on ihc credit snd faith 
of the Itousc, had been reduced lo proceed on the scrutiny : 
for that proceeding be was now threatened with a penal action : 
and would the House, by rcicinding the rciiolutions which tind 
lornied the baais of the high bailiff's determination to prosecute 
that line of conduct which had subjected him to thoce throats, 
!ieem, by abandoning the principles on which the whole pro- 
ceeding had been founded, to prejudge a question which was to 
be the object of n judicial inquiry? 

Here he took occasion to exult in the complexion of the pre- 
sent HouM of Commons, which, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages that attended its constitution from the imperfect mode of 
its election, retained so much of the characteristic dignity of the 
Britiflh nation, as it had evinced in every stage of its existence. 
He attributed this, in a great measure, to the right honourable 
gentleman ', and his colleagues in office, who, by prmsitig for- 
ward n crisis, the mo«t momentous and important any part of 
our history presented, had roused every exertion of public spirit 
that remained among the people, and had concentred llie whole 
weight of those exertions in the assembly before whom he hod 
the honour to stand. The jiretent House of Commons, it'ith a 
masUows and liberality that became the representatives of a 
manly and a liberal people, had proceeded hitherto in the face 
of ail those prejudices which had so long bound down and re- 
strained the faculties of the nation, to the reform of oil abuses 
that militated against the great end of their free const itutidn. 
He was stiil in hopes farther to see every local preposaession, 
which now stood between the empire and its true iniereitx, 
vanish ; and he derived n Anllertng presage, from the character 
of the HousC) that the great question which was nearest to his 
hearl — that on iriiich the whole and only prospttet of a l^naJ 
triumph over every obstacle to greatness and td glory dippendH 
• Mr. Fo». 
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— thai alone, which could entitle Englishmen to the nppeilation 
oFfrce, and that alone, vhich could ensure to wise, to virtuous, 
and lo constitutional ende&vours, a victory over factious ambi- 
lion or corrupt venality — the great and stupendous question of 
a parliamentary reform, would be taken up with a degree ofde* 
temiined and upright boldnest, that must soon be crowned with 
success. In that cue, he could not belp Qattering himself, that 
at the remote period to which the right honourable gentlenum 
looked forward for the completion of his meditated triumph, he 
would, perhaps, find a parliament, that, like the present, should 
speak the sense of the people — of a people, who had in a most 
specific and decided manner already passed judgment beween 
IiiiQ and the right honourable geDtleman ; and he warned gentle- 
men, particularly those wbom the right honourable gentlemaiihad 
to repeatedly marked with the most insolent contempt and invec- 
tive, those new niemben, with whom the House was cruwded on 
tlie opening of the session, " men, whose faces nobody was ac- 
quainted with," how they trusted to those professions of regard 
and affection, those meretricious blandishments, which one sue- 
GOisful day's good Iiuniour had draun from the right honourable 
gentleman, to lure them into a dereliction of principle, a viola- 
tion of law, and an undeserved self-condemnation ! 

An eiplonatian aftenvarde from Mr. Fox, wherein he charged the as- 
lerden) of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as being fal^ in fact, and 
Mlciitsted tolely for the purpose of rounding hit periods to captivate 
the House, induced Mr. Pitt io rise again : 

He was entirely satisfied, be said, that no person in that House 
would believe him capable of inventing and throwing out any 
flharge or assertion whatsoever, for the purpose of " rguoding 
his periods." He desired the House to recollect whether the 
expressions he had made use of in his speech, of the House 
being crowded by " new members, men whose faces nobody was 
acquainted with," bad not fallen from the right honourable gen- 
tleman ; whether he had not repeatedly endeavoured to depre- 
ciate the respectability of the Home by his repeated assertions, 
that it bad beep chosen under a dclusioii, and that it seemed lo 
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act under a similar delusion ; 
thrown out the most pointed 
phalanx which had absorbed 
of the executive government. 

Here he was iDlemipted by Mr. Foe, who aj^io pontiTcly denied 
having used the cxpreision, " That the House was filled with fucei 
which had never bren seen there bofore," and contradicted the cliai^eii 
whicii the right hoooursblc gentleman had advanced. 

Mr. Pitt wat proceeding to enter into a more minute detail of the 
instances of disrespect shewn bf Mr. Pox to the Houm^, when lie was 
called to. order for alluding to what had poE^ied in former debates; and 
on the Speaker's interposing and stating that inch allusions were dis- 
orderly, nnd contrary to the rules of the House, 

Mr. Pitt rose once more, and aGsured the Speaker that he 
was not going to violate the established order ; but tliat he 
thought it highly unbecoming in the right honourable gentle- 
man to throw out such language as the Hou^^e had just heard- — 
language tending to fix the sllgma of falsehood and dishonour 
on a member of that House, at a time when his general denial 
could not, by the orders of the House, be tailed into question. 
That for his own part, being precluded from coming to the 
proof of the truth of his assertions, he had only to rest satisfied, 
that the memory of many gentlemen in the House, and his own 
reputation, would do him justice. I cannot, he concluded, 
enter farther into the reality of what I have advanced, but I 
maintain it. 



The question for reicintfing the resolutions was negatived. 
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In entering upon this subjecty lie said, he was awareof the diw 
sion of sentiment, and \>f the pertinacity with which mmttta&a 
adhered to opinions inimical to erery species of reform. -Butte 
rdse with hopes infinitely more sanguine than he eter felt befove^ 
and with hopes which he conceived to be rationi^y and solidly 
founded. Tliere never was a moment when the minds of xnm 
were more enlightened on this interesting toflc tlian now; thei^ 
never was a moment when they were more prepared for its disctti^ 
sion; A great many objections which from time to time badtectf 
adduced against reform, would not lie against the propositipM 
which he intended to submitto the House; and the question was 
in truth new in all its shape to ■tilie present parliament. 

He was sensible of the di&mlty there was now, and ever mnnt 
be, in proposing a plan' of refbrnu The number of gentlem^A 
who were hostile to reform, were a phalanx, which onght to glt^ 
alarm to any individual ixpon rising to suggest such a sieasitif«f« 
Those, who, with a sort of superstitious awe, reverence the ofiM^ 
stitution 80 much as to be fearful of tdoehing even its ^efetttj 
had always reprobated every attempt to purify the represenfaliotii 
They acknowledged its inequality and corruption, but in their «ic 
thusiasm for the grand fabric, they would not suffer a >e iuyp hai } 
with unhallowed hands, to repair the injuries which il saftflsA 
from time. ' Others, who, perceiving the deficienoids thwi \^flUI 
arisen fVom circumstances, were solicitous of their aiMrkbBeiBii 
yet resisted the attempt, under the arguaient that when 0fifti 
we had presumed to touch the constitution in one point;' ih^'a^f 
which had heretofore kept iis back from the daring enterpriae df 
hmovation might abate, and there was no (breseeing to what 
alarmmg lengths we might progressively go, under the mask di 
reformation. Others there were, but for these he confessed M 
had not diesaine respect, who considered the present sinki^iX 
repitesehtaiion as pure and adequate to kH its purposed, and j^^ 
fectly cbn^ent widi the fitst pi^inciplea of rej[>tiesentation; iAf • 
fabric i^ the Rduse of Commons was an aadttit p^, M Wldtti 
fhdy'fited been aff tUdf^t to lodk with i«v«fe«ence and a#e t ftte 
their cradfes tiM^ had been aeeustomed to view it as a ptiWWl 
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at' perfection ; their Qocc^torg had enjoyed freedom aud prospe- 
rity under it ; and therefore an attempt to make any alteratioiiB 
m it trould be dceineil, by some enthusiastic admirers of anti- 
quity, as impious and sacrilegious. No one reverenced the venw- 
ruble fabric more than be did; but all mankind knew tbui tltu 
best institutions, Jike human bodies, carried in themselves the 
seeds of decay and corruption, and therefore he thought himself 
justiliable in proposing remedies against this corruption, which the 
frame of t!ie constitution must necessarily experience in the lapse 
of years, if not prevented by wise and judicious regvdation». 

To men who argued in this manner, he did not presume lo 
address Ills propOKitions, for such men he despaired of convinc- 
ing; but lie had well-grounded hopes, tliat in what be should 
offer to the Hout^e, he should be able to convince gentlemen of 
the former descriptions, that though they had argued so strongly 
againfcl general and unexplained notions of reform, their argu- 
ment* would not weigh against the precise and explicit proposi- 
tion which it was bis purpose to submit to them. The objection 
to reform uader the idea of innovation, would not hold good 
against his suggestion, for it was not an innovation on any known 
and clear principle of the constitution. Tlieir objection to re- 
liirm, because it might introduce habits of change and alteration, 
of vhich no man could foresee the extent or termination, would 
be equally inapplicable lo his plan, for in his mind it would be 
complete and final. In his mind, it would comprehend all that i\ 
rational reformer would think it necessary' now or at any time to 
do, and would therefore give no licence to future or more exten- 
tive schemes. The argument, that no alteration of the number 
of members composing tbe House ought at any time to be sul'' 
fered, and that no reform of tlic representation in what was em- 
phatically called the corrupt parts, ought to be accompliiihed by 
au act of power, would be equally inapplicable; fort by his pro- 
position, ho meant to lay it down as a first principle that tlie 
number of the House ought to remain the same, and that the 
rcniriii of decayed boroughs ought not to proceed on disfrau- 
chiKiiicnt. This, he said, w as tlic third effort made bj him since 
he had the honour of a seat in parliament, lo prevail upoit tbe 
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legislature to adopt a reform in the representation of the people. 
He had twice failed in his endeavours to effect this salutary pur- 
pose, and yet be was not discouraged from renewing them ^is 
day : he was encouraged by two circumstances which he had not 
in his favour on the former occasions. The reform which he now 
meant to propose, was more consistent with the views of the best 
and most moderate men ; and this was a new House of Commons, 
that had never been consulted on the subject of reform, and con- 
sequently, had not, like the two last, negatived a propcflition made 
for introducing it. Therefore, though the subject might be 
thought stale by the public, as it had been so frequently agitated 
it was perfectly new to the House of Commons which he had 
then the honour to address. 

That gentlemen should have set themselves against general and 
unqualified notions of reform he did not much wonder ; and that 
they should be still more inimical to the vague, impracticable, 
and inconclusive chimeras which had been thrown out at different^ 
times by diffisrent reformers, he was not astonished. Reve- 
rencing the constitution, and feeling all the pride of an English- 
man on the experience of its beauty, even with ^1 its blemishes, 
it was no wonder that gentlemen should be alarmed at sugges- 
tions which were founded on no principle, and which admitted 
of no limit. But there were certain propositions, in which he had 
reason to think that all men must coincide. If there were any spe- 
cific means of purifying the state of representation on its first prin-. 
ciple, without danger of altering the fabric, and without leaving it 
either in uncertainty or disorder, such means ought, with becom- 
ing caution, to be used. . On this clear and indisputable proposi- 
tion it was that he wished to go. It was because he imagined that 
a plan might be formed congenial with the first principles of repre- 
sentation, which would reform the present inadequate state, and 
provide in all future times for as adequate and perfect a state of 
representation as they could expect to arrive at, in the present cir*. 
cumstances of the country. He was aware, when he spoke, in 
this manner, that the idea of general and complete representation 
80 as to comprehend every individual} and give him his. phonal 
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f.h«re in ihe legislature of the country, vras a thing incompatible 
H ith tlie population and state of the kingdom. The praciical do- 
linition of what the populur branch of our legislature was at this 
day, he took to bt- precisely thie : An ai^iienibly freely elected, 
between whom and the ninsB of the people there wai the cIoscbI 
union and most perfect sj-mpathy. Such a House of Commons 
it was the purpose of tlie constitution prlginally to erect, and sucli 
a House of Connnons it was the wish of cicry reformer now to 
enablisb. Those who went farther — those who vettl to ideas of 
individual ri-presLiilation, deluded themselves with impossibilities, 
and took the attention of the public from that sober, and prac- 
ticable path in which they might travel safely, and with ease. In 
launch ihem into an unbounded sea, where they had no pilot to 
direct, and no star to guide them. 

Salfcitous as he was of reform, he never could countenance 
1-agae and unlimited notions. It was his wish to see the House 
adopt a sober and practicable scheme, which should have for its 
basis the orig;i»al principle of representation, and shouM produce 
the object which etery lOTer of our constitution must have in 
view — a House «f Commons between whom and the people there 
should exist the sunic interest, and the moet perfect sympathy and 
union. It was his purpose to see an arrangement made, which, 
while it corrected thepresent inadequate state of representation, 
should keep it adequate when made so, and should give to tliv 
constitution purity, consistency, and, if possible, immortality. 
Such was the sanguine idea which he eotcruincd from hfs project, 
and such he trusted would be the sentiment of the House upon 
its exposition. Whatever argument might be adductil against hs 
prsclicabilily, and what against its expediency, he trusted that 
the old argument of innovation would not be nllegcd. As he 
hud said, It was not an innovation; and he was sure that gentle- 
men would agree with him in this scntimcDt, when ihcy turned 
their eyes with him back to the earliest periods of our history, 
*ind traeed tlie practice flf our ancestors in the purest days. 

He considered it on such a review, at one of the most indltpu* 
ta!)Ie doctrines of anriquilj-, that the sUte of representation was 
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to be clianged willi the change or circunistances. As far back 
us tKe period of the reiga of Edward I., u liicli was the first time 
when litey could trace distinct descriptions of men in the rcpre- 
^ntatioH, tlie doctrine of change wa$ clearly uiulerstood. The 
c»untieB nere not unirerm ; the number of tnembvrg was iVe- 
queatly varied : and ftoot that period to the reign of Charles II., 
there were few reigiu in which repreeeiitaiion wiu not varied, and 
in which It did not undergo diminutions or HuctuatioDs of some 
kind or other. Those changes were owing to the discretion which 
was leH in the executive branches of the It-giulaturei to siunuran 
or not to summon whom they pleased to parliament. The execu- 
tive br.anch of the legislaCurf was ve!.ted with this discretion on no 
other principle, than that the places, which might for the time 
being have such a share iii the general scale of the people, as 
thmild entitle them, or rather subject them, to the duty d£ (end> 
ing members to the representative budy, might be appointed to 
do so. In this very discretionary power the principle of alteration 
was visible, and it manifested the' original notion which our fore- 
fathers had of representation to be this ; — That whereas it was 
impossible that ever)' individual of a populous country could make 
choice of a representative, the task should be committed to such 
bodies of men as might he collected together in communities in 
the several districts of the kingdooi : and as such communities 
must from their natum be fluctuating and moveable, that tha 
crown should have the discretion of pointing out which of them 
were proper from their size and scale, to execute this duty for ths 
rest. Every man must acknowledge that to have exercised this 
discretion otherwise than soundly, must have been a high grie- 
vance : and he needed not to sayi tliat if it were now vested ia 
tb« crown, and that ministers might fix on such places as they 
leased for the choice of members, there was not a man in Eng- 
luad who would not consider the liherties of his cauntiy a> 
e:itingulshed. Such discretion, however, did exist, and he mea- 
tiwted it to shew, that principles in repL-eseBtalion had been 
deported from, and had their exjsteiice no lougar. Tba uganum 
against chaogt was an argument against the experience of every 
H 3 
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period of our hiator}-. There had not been of late any addition 
to the comity sliare in the repreEentntion, except, indeed of the 
palatines, of the principality of Wales, and of another addition 
which had been made since the period at which it was common 
to say that our constitution was Sxed, the Revolution, namely, the 
addition of all that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland. 
But in the borough representation the changei had been infi- 
nitely more common. Gentlemen had undoubtedly read, that, of 
the boroughs which used formerly to Bend inembera to parliament, 
seventy. two had been disfranchised, that wag to say, that the 
crown had ceased to summon them at general elections to return 
burge&ReB to the House of Commons. After the restoration, 
tliiriy'Six of these boroughs petitioned parliament to be restored 
to the exercise oftheir ancient franchise: theirprayer was granted, 
and to this day they continue to enjoy it. But the other thirty- 
six, not having presented any petition on the subject, bad not 
recovered their lost franchise. Upon this he would be bold to say, 
that, considering the restoration of the former, and the continued 
deprivation of the latter, the spirit of the constitution had been 
grossly violated, if it was true (but which he denied) that the exten- 
sion to one set of boroughs of the franchise of returning members 
to parliament, and the resumption of it from others, was aviolaiion 
of the constitution. For if the numbers could not originally have 
been constitutionally increased, so they could not constitutionally 
have been diminished. But having been once diminished, io re- 
store them niight by some be said to make an innovation ; and if 
the parliAmentlmd any authority to restore the franchise, the prin< 
ciple of restoration ought to have been extended to the seventy- 
two boroughs, and not conlined to one half of them. Here then 
it appeared manifest, that the whole was governed by a principle 
which militated direotly against tile modern doctrine, that to do 
what had been constantly done foe ages, by the wisest of our an- 
cestors, was to innovate upon the constitution. The seventy-two 
boroughs in question had discontinued to return members, be< 
they had fallen into decay. Thirty-six of them afterwards 
recovered their franchise, when they recovered tbeir fonner 
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wealth and population ; but the other thirty-six, not havmg 
renovated their former vigour and consequence in the state, 
remained to this day deprived of the franchise which had lafseA 
taken from them, when they lost the wealth and population, oh 
account of which they had originally obtained it. 

Why then was there a greater objection to any change in the 
representation of certain boroughs now, than there had been in 
former periods ? Why were they more sacred now than the 
thirty-six boroughs which had been disfranchised, and whidi had 
iko share at present in the representation of the country ? The 
arguments that influenced gentlemen against any change at this 
time, would have equally operated against the thirty-six boroughs 
which had from time to time been extinguished, *as well as against 
the same number, which, having been abolished, were from a 
change of their circumstances, reinstated in their privilege. In 
those earlier periods, such was the notion of representation, that 
as one borough decayed, and another arose, the one was tbo» 
lished, and the other invested with the right; and alterations took 
place flrom accident or caprice, which, however, so far as they 
went, stood good and valid. The alterations were not made by 
principle ; they did not arise from any fixed rule laid down aikd 
invariably pursued, but they were founded in that notion which 
gave the discretionary power to the crown^ viz. that the principal 
places, and not the decayed boroughs, should be called upon to 
exercise the right of election. 

He contended, therefore, that the same notion should nowpre- 
vail, but that it should be rescued from that accident and caprice 
in which it had before been involved ; that the alteration riiottld 
be made on principle ; and tliat they should establish this as a 
clear and external axiom in representation — that it should always 
be the same— that it should not depend upon locality or name, but 
upon number and condition, and that a standard should be HktA 
for its size. He would submit to the world which of the t^ was 
most anxious (br the preservation of the original principle 6Pthe 
constitution, he who was for maintaining the exteribr, andnMte 
of repres cn tatioii, when the substance was gonei or he, irhOfre^ 
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ferringtlicfiubBlanceandTcalilyofrepreEeiitatlon totheoameand 
exterior, was solicitous of changing its seat tVom one part of the 
country to another, ae one place might dauriGh and ouolher 
decay ? It was his tdea, that if tliey could deduce any good prin- 
ciples from theory, and apply them to practice, it was their duly 
to do so. it was then the theory, and it had been the practice, 
io all times, to adapt the representation to the state of the coun- 
try ; and this was citactly what it was his intention to recommend 
to the House. Now and in all future time to adapt the repre* 
scntatioa to the state of the country, was the idea of reform 
which he entertained. 

Perhaps guntlcmeii would be apt to cactoim that this contra- 
dicted the declaration with which he set out, viz. that tlie plan 
which he meant to propose would be final and complete. Wlien 
they came, however, to hear the whole of his idea, he trusted they 
would find that his proposition had in view not only an immediate 
reform, but that it comprehended an arrangement which must 
operate in all future time, and provide for the chungea which in 
tile nature of things most incessantly arise in a counlrj- like Bri- 
tain. He wislied to establish a permanent rule to operate like the 
discretion, out of which our present constitution had sprung. 
That discretion would be very improper to exist now, though in 
ruder times it was not so dangerous, when representation was 
rather a burthen than a privilege, rather a duty than an object of 
ambition, ^or that discretion he was no advocate ; but he wished 
to remind gentlemen, that that discretionary power had never been 
wrested from the hands of the executive kranchof the legi^anve, 
and Uiat to tlvis day there existed but the act of itnioa to prevent 
the crown from adding to or diniinisbiDg the number of that 
House. By the act of union, the proportioaats numbers for the 
two parts of the kingdom were fixed, and from the date of that 
act, but not till that act, tiie discretion of the crown was at on end. 

TheargURient of withstanding all reforaution, ftam the Gear of 
tlie ill consequences that might ensue, nude gentlemen come to 
asurl of compromise with themselves. " Wo are sensible of cer- 
Uin defect^ ; we feel certain inconvenitmcici in Uu prf rr nt ttn't of 
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representation ; but fearing that we may make it worse by alter- 
ation, we will be content with it as it is." This was a sort of 
argument to which he could not give his countenance. If gentle- 
men had at all times been content with this doctrine, the nation 
wc|uld have lost much of that excellence of which our constitQtion 
now had to boast. Who would say but tliat the excellence of the 
constitution was the fpnit of constant improvement? To prove 
this fact required but little illustration. It was, for instance, a 
first principle in our constitution, that parliament should meet as 
frequently as the exigencies of the state should require. This was 
a clear principle, but the periods were not fixed. Practice, how- 
ever, had improved on this principle, and now it was established 
that parliament sliould annually meet. 

Something like that which he meant now to recommend, did 
take place in very early periods of our history. It was remark- 
able that James I., a prince wlio mounted the throne with high 
ideas of prerogative, and who was not to be suspected of being 
too partial to the liberties of the subject, stated, in his first pro- 
clamation for calling a parliament, that the slicrifis of the counties 
should not direct such boroughs to send members, as were so ut- 
terly ruined as to be incapable or unentitled to contribute their 
share to the representation of the country. Another period of 
ourhistory* whichi whatever objection he might have to its gene- 
ral principles, had given rise to many salutary laws ; he meant 
in the days of Cromwell : it was declared by the Protector that 
there should be a greater proportion of knights than of burgesses 
in the House of Commons. Hementioned tliis authority, ( for which, 
as he S8i4i he had, in the general, no great reverence, whose op- 
position to Charles ]• began in licentiousness, and proceeded, as 
licentiousness always did> to tyranny,) because it wodd shew, that 
whatever waa lus respect for the constitution of the country, bk 
opinioQ evidently was, that representation should be proportioned 
t# the people represented. Lord Clarendon^ in speaking of the 
plan of Cromwell, bad said, and it was tO:be found im bta wTitia|s, 
f < that it was worthy of a more warrant^le autbority, and of bfU 
tor times.*' Ftom th^ circumstanpasi ho thovfj^ t|h»t a. doubt 
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could not be left on the luind, but thai it alwajR liarl been the 
principle of representation that it Ehould change with the changes 
which the country might endure, and thai it should not be merely 
governed by exterior and local considerations. 

Feeling, therefore, that this was the clear principle of represenl- 
alion, he begged the House to remember, that he had told theTn 
ill the outset that his plan was free from the objection of altering 
the number of the House, and also from the objection of making 
any change in the boroughs by disfranchisement : his plan con- 
sisted of two parts ; the one was more immediate than the other, 
but they were both gradual. The first was calculated to procure 
an early, if not an immediate change of the representation of the 
boroughs : and the second was intended to establish a rule, by 
which the representation should change with the changes of the 
country. It was the clear and determined opinion of every specu- 
latist, that there should be an alteration of the present proportion 
between the counties and boroughs, and that, in the change, a 
larger proportion of members should be given for the populous 
places, than for places that had neither property nor people. 

It was therefore his intention to submit to the House to provide, 
that the members of a certain number of boroughs of the last de- 
scription, that is, of boroughEdecayed,shouldbe distributed among 
the counties. He would take the criterion, by which be should 
judge what boroughs were decayed, from the number of houses; 
and this wan a mode of judgment which was not liable to error, 
and which he conceived to be perfectly consistent with the origi- 
nal principle of representation. He should propose, that these 
members sbould be transferred to the counties, beginning with 
those that stood in the greatest need of addition. Such a reform 
as this was in its nature limited ; for. if once the standard fbrthe 
lowest county was 6xed, the proportion for rH must be thesame, 
and it would be impossible to add more for any one county than 
for the rest. In thig view of the business, he imagined, thst the 
House would agree with liini in thinking, (hat there were about 
thirty-six boroughs so decayed, as to come wiilrin the scheme ot' 
such An operation. Seventy-two would tlierefore be the number 
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of members to be added to the counties, in sudi proportion as 
the wisdom of parliament might direct, and this number it was 
his intention to propose should be fixed and unalterable. The 
operation should be gradual, as he intended that the boroughs 
should be dfsfh^nchisedy on their own voluntary application t6 
parliament. Gentlemen must be aware that a ? oluntarj appli- 
cation to parliament was not to be expected without an adequate 
consideration being given to the boroughs ; and he trusted that 
gentlemen would not start at the idea of such a consideration 
being provided for. A reform could onfy be brought about bj 
two means — by an act of power, or by an adequate consideratioii 
which might induce bodies or individuals to part with rights which 
they -considered as a i^>ecies o£ valuable inheritance, or of per- 
sonal property. To a reform by violence, he, and he was sensible 
many others, had an insurmountable objection ; but he consi- 
dered a reform in the representation of the people an object of 
such value and importance, that he did not hesitate in his own 
mind to propose and to recommend to the House the establish- 
ment of a fund for the purpose of purchasing the franchise of 
such boroughs as mi^t be induced to accept of it under the 
circumstances which he had mentioned. 

It might be asked what the conaideration could be for such a 
franchise. He knew there was a sort of squeamish and maiden 
eoynesa about the House in talking on this subject ; they were 
not very ready to talk in that House, on what, at the same time 
it was pretty well understood, out of doors they had lio great ob- 
jection to negociate, the purchase and the sale of seats. But he 
would iairiy ask gentlemen, if these sorts of franchises were not 
capi^le of being appreciated? and whether, notwithstanding all 
the proud boast of its being an inMt to an Englishman to ask 
him to sdl fais invaluable franchise, niere were not abundance of 
places where, without imputing immorality to any individual, 
such finnchise might be purchased? Could it not be proved, 
diat in this country estates so situated as to command an in- 
fluence in a decayed or depopulated borough, and to have the 
power c^ reCiinmig two members to parliament, sdd for more 
Tfaoaey than they would have done if situated in any other place, 
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however luxuriant the soil might be, however productive its 
harveaUP Unless, indeed, its hnrveeU could occasioiialiy produce 
a couple of memhcTs, its intrinsic value was less. There were 
taaay reasons why mea might be induced to Burreuder this fran- 
chise. In aonic inittances, where the right of returuiug mcinberi 
vu attached to the possession of an estate, and whcrt' it might 
be considered ae an itiheritaxice, giving to the possessor the jwwet 
of doing io much good tohi/icouutry, he might warraiitably and 
honourably accept of a valuable coniideration, since by the ute 
of the equivalent, he Diight be equally serviceable to the com- 
munity, lo some instances, persons enjoyed the franchise in con- 
sequence of a life-right ; and enjoying it only for their hves, 
interest would naturally induce them to accept ofa consideration: 
others enjoyed it by a still tuore teniporsry tenure, merely by 
the circumstance of local residence; and to them, therefore, it 
must be an opportunity which they would covet to embrace. 
Seeing the matter, therefore, in these poioti of view, fie bad ae 
doubt, in his own mind, but that the boroughs to which he 
alluded would volunUrily surrender their franchise to pailuiioeat 
on such consideration being given. He should prt^msc that ibe 
fund to be established sbould be divided into tw« parts, and 
that it should he stipulated tltat a larger sum should be given 
for perpetuities than for temporary rights. He had sialed be- 
fore, that this operation would not h« immediate, at least to the 
full extent ; for he had reason to believe that it would ndthitr be 
slow nor distant. 

The second part of his plan was lo provide, that, alter the full 
tad final operation of the first proposition, that is, after the ex- 
tinction of thirty-six boroughs, and the transfer of their aiew- 
berstotlie county represeiiMton, if there stilt should remaiD any 
borough so small and so de^yed oa la fall within the site to b« 
fixed on by par'iuinent, such borough should have in its power ig 
Murrender itsfrBBChiscoD an odetjuate coosiduration, and thatlh* 
ligla of sending the lueinbeis to parliameM sbvuld be transfcnvd 
to such populous and nourishing towns as might desire to c(^y 
the riglii : and that this rule sbouU niataa good, and operate ia 
all future tiue, and bo applied t« such boroughs as, iu the Auctu- 
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ating state of a manufacturing and Gommercial kingdom, might 
fan into decay in one part of the country, and rise into coiiditicA 
in another. These propoeitionsy taken together, comprebeoded 
what he conceived to be a final and complete system, and which 
would ease the minds of gentlemen with respect to any futtire 
scheme of reform being attempted, or being necessary. This 
was not a plan of reform either fluctuating or diangeable. It 
was* not subject to the argument, that the stirring of this question 
would lead to endless innoTations, and diat when once involved 
in change, there was no foreseeing* where we might stop: nor 
was it subject to the objection that it was an innovation ; for 
he had very much failed in making his own ideas intelligible 
to the House, if he had not shewn them that it was a plaa m 
every respect congenial, not only with the first principle, but 
with the uniform pmctice of the coBStitution. These arguments, 
therefore, he trusted, would not be brought against his plan. 
The argument whether his propositions were practicable, whetlier 
they webe MnceptAble<»f an easy and early execution, he should 
be happy to hear and to discuss. But all the arguments that 
had from time to time been brought against general and unex*- 
plained iMiOBs, as they were not applicable, he trusted th^ 
would tidt be adduced. 

• He anticipated several objections, which, when the proposkioBs 
came to be discussed iti the detail, he should be happy to meet 
and to combat. The first, he supposed, would be the argument 
ot the expense. Certainly it would always be wise and proper for 
that House to guard against wild and chimerical schemes and 
speculatiotts,, which might involve ihf:ir constituents in additionid 
burthens; but fee did not believe that, in a matter so dear and 
hnpoTtant to englishmen, they would be intimidated from em- 
bracing h hy ikte circumstance of the cost. He conceived it to 
be above price ; it was a thing which the people of Englmad conM 
not ptnrdiase too highly. Let gentlemen set the question i|i ftb 
pfiiper point of view ; let them oppose to the expense, howev^ 
great, the probable, and mdeed the almost certain, advantages to i 
•teruettwiit, tiiltben thegr would see how little the «ig«idMvt 
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of economy ought to weigh against the purifirolion of iJic popuiat 
branch of the legislature.- If there always had been a House of 
Commons who were the faithful stewardi: of the intcresiG of their 
country, the diligent checks on the ad ministration of the fiiwncea. 
the constitutional advisers of the executive branch of the legis- 
lature, the Kteady and uninfluenced friends of tlie people, he 
ashed, if the burthens which the constituents of that House were 
now doomed to endure, would have ^en incurred ? Would 
the people of England have suffered the calamities to which 
they had lately been made subject ? And feeling ihia great and 
melancholy truth, would they consider the divestment of auy 
sum as an object, when by doing so, such a Plouse of Commoiis 
might be ascertained ? He did not, therefore, think that the 
argument of the expense would be much insisted on, nor indeed 
would the expense be so great as, on tlie first blush of the 
matter, gentlemen might be apt to Imagine. 

Another objection that lie foresaw was, that tlio operation 
would be but gradual, and its full and final accomplish mint at 
least be distant. This, however, was not an objeclitMi that 
could have much weight. He did not believe tliat the operation 
would eitlicr be slow nr very distant : he had stated to the House 
several reasons to shew that the different descriptions of men 
would have an interest in accepting the conditions to he oflertd 
by parliament ; and in the fluctuating state of properly, and la 
(he almost constant necessities of men, he argued, that the offer 
af tile consideration would from time to time be irresistible. 
He was sanguine, perhaps, in saying, that, before next parliib- 
ment, the benefit of this plan might be felt, and in the mean 
lime, tine objection of the plan being gradual, would be lew 
regarded, trom the confidence uliich the people of England liad 
in their present representatives. They would wait with patience 
for the opereliuii uf this arrangemeut, tVom the confidence which 
they had iu the trutlt and ciiaructer of lliu present parlianient. 
It was dectcd under circumstunccs which made it dear to Englisli- 
men i it hud nut yet forfeited the coniidcnce of the country : 
«nd be was warranted iu prcsuiiuug thui, witli mch a lia^*e of 
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of Commons, the constituent body would not be eager for the 
immediate accomplishment of this reform. 

He said, that in tlie proposed change of representation, and 
in adding seventy-two members to the counties, he forgot in the 
proper place to mention, that it was his wish to add to the 
number of the electors in those counties. There was no good 
reason why copyholders should not be admitted to the exercise 
of the franchise as well. as freeholders. Their property was as 
secure, and, indeed, in some instances, more so than that of the 
freeholders ; and such an accession to the body of electors would 
give an additional energy to representation. He conceived that 
the addition of seventy-two members would be as much as it 
would be proper to give to the proportion between county and 
borough. These seventy-two members would be divided between 
the counties and the metropolis, as nothing could be more evi- 
dent than that the cities of London and Westminster, as well as 
the counties, had a very inadequate share in the representation 
of the kingdom. To give to ^hc counties and the metropolis a 
a greater addition than seventy-two members or thereabouts, 
woul4 be the means of introducing disorders into the election 
more injurious than even its present inadequacy. 

He needed not, he believed, enumerate the arguments that pre- 
sented themselves to his tnind in favour of a reform. Every gen- 
tleman who had taken pains to investigate the subject, must see 
tliat it was most materially wanted. To conquer the corruption 
that existed in those decayed boroughs, would be acknowledged 
aa impossible attempL The temptations were too great for po- 
verty to resist, and the consequence of this corruption was so 
visible, that some plan of reforming the boroughs had clearly 
beconae absolutely necessary. In times of caluniity and distress, 
how truly important was it to the people of this couutry that the. 
House of Cpnunons should sympathise with themselves, and that 
their interests should be indissoluble? It was most material 
that the people should have confidence in their, own branch of 
the legislature ; the force of the constitution, am well as , itf 
beauty, depended on th^ coi»fidcncc,,^,,Q9^^„i}^^ 
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tative, TTie source of nur glory and ihc muscles of our strength 
were the pure cliHritcter of freedom, whii-h «Tir constitulioit 
bon.'. To lessen that character, to taini it, was to take fi-oni 
our vitals a part of fhetr vigour, and to lessen not only our iin> 
portance, but our ecerg.y with oar neighbours. 

If we looked back to our history', n-e should find that the 
brightest periods of its glory and triumph were those in which 
the Mouse of Commons had the tnost complete confidence in 
their ministers, and the peuplc of England the most complete 
confidence in the House of Commons. The piiriiy of repre- 
sentation was the only true and permanetit source of such con- 
fidence: for though occnsionaily brijfht characters had arisen, 
who, in spite of the general tnrruption and depravity of the 
day, in which they lived, had manifested the superior influence 
of integrity and virtue, and lind forced both parliament and 
people to countenance their adminitt ration ; yet it would be un- 
wise for the people of England to lea^e their fate to the chance 
of such characters often arising, when prudence most dictate 
that the certain way of securing their properties and frcedoin 
was to purify the sources of r'eprescntatjon, and to esubltsh 
that strict relation between theinselres and the House Of 
Commons, which it was the originsl idea of the consiiintion to 
ctvate. He hoped that the plan which he had mentioned was 
likely to re-esIabliRh such a rvhtion; and he recommended to 
gentlemen not to suffer their minds to be ahumed by unneccs- 
nary fears. Nothing wm bo hurlful to hiiproTemenl as the frar 
of being carried farther than the principle on whic* a person 
set out. 

It was cuniTnon for gentlemen to reaion with tbenisefves, anrl 
to say that llwy would have no objection to go so for aafi no 
farther, if they were sure, thai, in eoantenanclng tlie first step, 
they might not either be led themselves, or lemJ others (hrttiet 
than they intended to go. So milch thcj* *r(Te apt to say was 
right — softkrthey would go — of such a schetne they approved — 
but fearing that it might bL- carried too far, they desisted froBi 
doing even whet they conceived to be proper. He deprecated 
this conduct, and hoped that gentlemen would come lothc con- 
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jBideratioD of this businetSy without fearing that it would lead to 
iponsequences that would either ruin or alarm U8. He begged 
pardon for having troubled the House so long ; he wished to 
put them in possession of all bis ideas on the important subject» 
though he was aware, that until the matter came to be argued 
in the detaU, it was impossible for him to foresee all tlie object 
tions that might be started. He should therefore conclude fo)p 
the present with moving, 

*^ That leave be given to bring in a bill to amend the repre^ 
sentation of the people of England in parliaipent." 

The question was negatived. 

Ayes 174 

Noes 248 



/ 
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Debate on Mr. Frands's motion, for appointing a committee to take 
into connderation the several lists and statements of the £ast-India 
company's establishments in India, that had beep laid before the Hous^ 
during the present year. 

Mr. Fox strongly supported the motion, and expressed much surprise 
at seeing any opposition ofoed to it. Whilst he was proceeding in 
some severe remarks upon the delusive statement of the East-India direc« 
tors, which he asserted was of a piece with the whole conduct of thosQ 
in office, Mr. Pitt and the Master of the Rolls were observed to laugh ; 
upon which Mr. Fox said, with considerable warmth, '* he saw he was 
treated with personal indecenqr by the right honourable gentleman, and 
by another honourable gentlenvm, whose indecency was a matter 6f 
mere indifference to him. He disregarded the incivility of such conduct, 
and held it in contempt It was sufficient for him to be convinced he 
was completely in the right on the question of finance discussed the other 
day.* So convinced was he of this, that he would risk his reputation 
on the two statements; and he thanked God a time would come when 
they would have an opportunity of knowing who was in the right, and 

• On the 89th of April, when Mr. Fox moved for a committee to in, 
vpstigate the financial statemenu of Mr. Pitt; which motion was re- 
jected by the House. 
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who wa» in the Wrnti^ in fhnt mnttcr, in liVc mwntf m lli« hml Hint 
diiy hud nn nppciritmity of diitecting itio IHIIflvirt itnil fiilMJiou^ of ihi' 
furnic u-iiiiiTifllM ul'tlii^ directon of the £n«l-lQ(liu i-ompiiiii." 

Mr. PfTT rose, and begun lii* speech by rcpljntig to llini pan 
df Mr, Fpx's, in whicti hi' had Cfimiilaincfi of being treated with 
indeceni^y. He observpfl. tliat, c-Oiwidoring ihc extreme (loco- 
rum irliich tit at) tinier dSKtininilihcd the argutnettts of the riglit 
honourable gentleman, considcrin); the coolne«s and inndcrntiDn 
of hi* languagel together witli the menmired prnprieiy of bis 
mufluer, lie had certainl>- a ^crj- anbrtaiilial ground of complaintt 
if uny tiling lilie disrespect and indecency were ofTtfrcd to tlini. 
For ilia own pBTt, as it was far from iiis intention to be (juilly of 
auch u brendi of good breeding, he was ready tn. do on that oc- 
cation whnt hi' had seldom done before, and wiiiit he believed 
he should seldom do in future, luUAe^, to tnnke him- an apology. 
Tliiij he was the more willing to do, as it woidd iiflbrd him an 
opportunity ofcxplaining to the House the nature of the nllegcd 
eAnce, (Utd the cause which Iiad gi*en rise to it: 
* lie had long, bb ^aid, admired the great ahilttlet, fuid thb 
mrprleing powers of" argument and eloquence with whieh tlie 
ligl.i honuuniblt (ioutluiiuii was so I'liiinemly .■luiuiwd ; Inil ilicro 
were also other qualifications belonging to him which had not 
escaped his wondert in the genera) view and contemplation of 
his character. It was, he said, the .display of some of those 
qualiBcaiions during his late speech that had given occasion to 
that conductt for which the House had just then heard him so 
aeverely censured. The right houourable gentlemao linding the 
Itresent question not applicable to any 4f hie thvourite pnrposee, 
had) with his usttal ingenuity, and a^^^ably to his usual prac- 
tice, contrived to introduce' another subject, belter calculated 
to afford him an opportunity of gratifybg his passions and re- 
' s«i^iiitUhfu>49fe>viBg vent totfaoaoTwtw^Mds^aneiicetM. 
tioDs la whidi his present situation so nattmdly gave birth ; — « 
situation, in which, to the torments of baffled hope, of woutidCd 
pride, and disappointed ambition, wis «d(W the mortilyh% re- 
flcctioo, that to the improvident gmd intemperate lue Ae had 
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made of his power and influence, while th^' lasted, he could 
alone attribute the cause of all those misfortunes to which he 
was used so constantly, so pathcticnriy, but so unsuccessfully, 
to solicit the compassion of the Hou*ie. Peelinj;, as he did, for 
the right honourable gentleman, he declared, that he should 
think it highly unbecoming in him to consider any of his trans- 
ports, any of those extacies of a mind labouring under the ag- 
gravated load of disappointment and self-upbraiding which at 
present were his lot, as objects of any other emotion "in his 
breast than that of pity, certainly not of resentment, nor even 
of contempt. 

What the particular action or expression of countenance was, 
that had given such uneasiness to the right honourable gentlemsiny 
he could not well explain to the House, but he remembered, that 
at the time, it proceeded from no other impulse of his mind, than 
that of surprise at the singular adroitness with which he four^d a 
fby and insipid question of account converted into a subject lor 
such sublime and spirited declamation, as that with which the 
House had just then been entertained ; and he coidd not but 
think, that, considering all circumstances, there was great judg- 
ment hi the change which the right honourable gentleman had 
made* as so much better ada}>ted to his purposes, his talents, 
and his information. But though the right honourable gentle- 
man had been so fortunate as to introduce a variety into the 
debate, well calculated to display the lustre of his oratorical 
capacity, he had unluckily hit upon a subject that hi other re- 
spects did him but little credit. He wondered that the right 
honourable gentleman did not consider, that, in bringing back 
the recollection of the House to the object, on which he had 
some few days ago engaged their attention, he must also remind 
them of the event of that day's debate, and serve to imprint 
more lastingly on their minds the situation to which he had re- 
duced himself by his conduct on that occasion — a situation, 
which, were it his case, he confessed he should himself look 
back to rather with humiliation and self-reproach, than with 
pride and exultation. But he admired the fortitude and philo- 
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uuphy with which t]ie righl honourable genlleman pertiswd iti 
)m fAvourite purpose, be it what it might, even tliaugh shanie 
aud disgruce stood in his way. He drew, however, a happy 
omen from the warmlh with which he espoused the present 
motion, and from the affinity which was endeavoured to be 
established between it and the former motion, which had been 
thus irregularly alluded to ; wishing that the conscfjuence at- 
tending this attack on the credit of the East-India company, 
might be similar to that which had already followed the Bevoral 
reiterated attacks on tlie public credit of the nation, vie. a great 
and rapid increase in the value of the stocks. He lamented, 
therefore, that the argument of this day could not be known in 
India as speedily as that of the fonner was in England, because 
by that means the happy effects of it would in that quarter be no 
longer delayed. When he considered the latitude which the 
right honourable gentleman had given himself in the use of his 
expressions, and compared it with hie extraordinary leuxibility 
to a silent and almost imperceptible relaxation of features, he 
was inclined to suppose that the doctrine of the right honour- 
able gentleman was, th:it a silent spectator ought to endeavour, 
by all possible moati!, to avoid even ji look that might give of- 
fence, while he that was speaking had u right to consider him- 
self as absolved from all the restrabts of moderatioo, good 
manners, or even common decency. 

With respect to the motion before the House, he was sur- 
prised to hear from the right honourable gentleman, that he had 
not expected any opposition to it, until the order had been 
given for strangers to withdraw; for if he had listened to the 
argumeots of a right honourable friend * of his behind him, he 
irould have seen, that they were all founded on an idea that 
such an opposition was intended; and be would take upon bim 
to «7, thiU there nerer was a motifuwIiiGfa merit«d an (^>p<^i> 
tiOB mon'ttnmgljr than the prei^it. 

The twfltnoet obvious grounda for luch a conunittee as was re- 
quited, were either to ground on their report a charge of crimi. 
• Mr. Bwkt, 
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nality against tlie court of directors, (and a very high degree of 
criminality it would be, if they should be found to have wilfully 
attempted to deceive the House in their statement of the resources 
and disbursements of the company, ) or else to gratify an idle curi« 
osity by an inquiry, which, when finished, would be wholly useless, 
and inapplicable to any desirable purpose. With respect to th^ 
directors bcingliable to any charge for an intentional mis-statement 
to the House, that, he observed, was entirely out of the question, 
as the statement, which was alleged to be fallacious, was not a po- 
sitive account of disbursements already made, and resources at the 
time in being, but of what was expected to be the amount of bothy 
in case a circumstance, which was at the time shortly to have been 
looked for, should take place, namely, the conclusion of a peace. 
That peace having been deferred for nearly a year beyond the pe- 
riod when it was expected to have taken place, had of course 
made a material difference between the fact and the hopes of the 
directors, by considerably increasing their disbursements, and 
diminishing their resources. From hence the inaccuracy of the 
account, and the innocence of the directors, were perfectly re* 
concileable to each other ; for he presumed there was no gentle* 
man would contend, that in a speculation of so uncertain and 
distant a nature as the affairs of the East-India company, there 
could be any criminality in being unable to foresee such acci- 
dental events, as might naturally take place to derange an estimate 
calculated without any view or prospect of such accidents. This 
being the case, he must conclude, that the other motive, (that 
of curiosity,) was that to which the House was indebted for the 
present motion. Such a motive as this he would by no meant 
give way to, when by so doing he should involve any number of 
gentlemen in an unnecessary and troublesome inquiry. Such a 
curiosity as this, if once indulged, would still continue to gain 
ground and to increase, and at length, perhaps, the House would 
be applied to, to appoint a committee to consider and make their 
observations on every single dispatch that should arrive from 
India. Indeed, if this principle of curiosity formed any part' of 
the system of parliamentary proceedings^ he remembered a time 
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whso it mieht have been npiflied viilh peculiar pnopriety : be 
thought lliLTC codlil not have olTeretl a more intcruiting, nor u 
nuiro uuriuug objuct uf such an iiii)a>ry. lluui '* what won: ilio 
owtiVGS upun which the right bonouriibic ^entlumiui and hu 
friends hud Trained (liuir Ci:liitirati.-d plan of Eiist-Iniliu rii|;it]iuiiMi 
laft yuAT, HUii what might liavt b^en the oSi-cbi nuiuull^' tu ba 
OXftctited friKfi liuiRCf, had it bean orriod into exocutiQO ?" 
\yi)t'n it wut> I'unflidcrcd to tvhut a surjirising I'xtunt.tho bald and 
oajtiriiift ituthuM of tlmt plmi had L-nikuvuiuvd W carry U ; tliiit 
It ambracvd the witole of iho executive govomiuCiil, tho n'hole 
oftliit pnlmuugv, mill, in kliurt, evarj pollticnl foiicnoD at' the 
ootnpiiny. luul traiiHft-rn-d thciti itll t<i die right }ioii«urBbliig«ntJtf> 
miuii in such ii munncr lui lo hiivc sectircd to hiiiHcli' iind hi» 
frnuids a power awe tluK country, ns wvll on orar that, which 
riinald huFc continued to but, unlil', by a tew mure buoh experi- 
ments on both, tht'y had reiiilurvd eiltiisr no longer worth the 
holding 1 w-hon icwai^ considered that it had bcwi ouuiplaintiJ of, 
tbftt (MIC Nourcc ul' till; ctdanitiics of the conipiiny ppoccwdod 
froai tilt! tuo (Treat iufluonce uf patronagev uihI ibe abuae* la 
which it> hod been mailo mstrumontnt, and' yH, that, to ours 
tbatL' abiuiiis, liial, V(;i*j' iiiHuouct: Iroiii which lliL-y hj)i<iing icia to- 
be increased to such un extent, and modelled in such a nmnner, 
as to leave no hope of its not being u»ed to much inure ilanger- 
oua purp««e£ tJian any yet known, eHc«pt from the aehnoivledged 
iflomaculaey of the halloiwid hands in which it wiis (o be placed : 
—under such circuraxianees, he contendeil, a puHinmentary in- 
quiry would have been a most interesting and bcndicial experi- 
ment. He had, he said, in his hand) a liBt of the officers which 
thet fiimou.'' bill made removable at pleasure, a fen of which he 
would' aieut ion to the House, in order tliat they nii<.'lit judge whe* 
tlMr the univerfal opinion which that husinebs had given rise to, 
«(t-tb(r cvM Ulceljr t» ren^ ftatn tfte imn«MO of paM-^MIge,' «t4t 
lli*>|llMlng tiRtt pMrovB^ Ui dan^eMW HMtdkv e»iM fte ealM 
«ith any regard to the meaning of the word, a deluaion — hera Im 
mdk beaidoa tbs goversors and council, one place of iofiVOt. 
pnununi, aMo£Ufi«l|^ im of- X9/»99, fivei<9j00ei^«ieof 
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7,500, four of 5,000, twenty-three of 3,000, and so on till he 
came to places of one thousand, which, he observed, were, in 
comparison with the others, so trifling, a^ hardly to be worth 
his mentioning. 

Tliere could, he said, be but one other motive for appointing • 
the committee, and that was, to discover the true state of the 
company's affairs, in order to give tUem such relief as they 
might appear to be in need of. If this was the idea on which it ^ 
was suggested, he was surprised to find in the right honourable 
gentleman so very forward and unusual a liberality towards the 
company; for, setting aside the desperate attempts which he 
already had alluded to, on their interests, he had, since that 
period, made a most violent opposition to the granting of them 
tliat relief which they applied for in the last session of parlia- 
ment ; and now, when they demanded no such assistance, was 
he desirous of imposing it upon them against their consent, 
though he liad so recently endeavoured to withhold it from 
them when they thought it necessary. Upon the whole, he 
concluded with saying, that if he had come down to the House 
perfectly uninformed on the subject, he should, notwithstand- 
ing, have learned enough from what he had already heard in 
the course of the debate, to be able to make up his mind as to 
the impropriety of appointing the committee ; a measure that 
should therefore meet his most hearty negative. 

The motion was negatived, 

Ayes 45 

Noes 161 



May 12. 1785. 

Ths House having resolved itself into a committee of the whole Hous 
on the commercial regulations proposed to be adopted between Gnea^ 
Britain and Ireland, 

Mr. Pitt opened the business by desiring that the resoliitioii 
which he had formerly moved as the ground-work of the system 
of intercourse between the two countries^ might be read: 
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Hesolved, " Thai it is highly important to ihe general inic- 
rcBts of ihe British empire that ihe trade between Great Britain 
and Ireland be encouraged and extended as much as possible ; 
and. for that purpose, tJiat the intercourse and commerce be 
finally settled and regulated, on iicnnancnt and equitable prin- 
ciples, for the mutual benefit of both countries." 

He then said, that the attention of (he committee having 
been engrossed for si> many weeks by the pro|M)sitions, he flat- 
tered himself their importance and magnitude were by this time 
EnfScfently impressed on their minds, to render it perfectly un- 
iieceaaary for him to direTl upon that part of the subject. He 
should, therefore, after the usi-Icsk manner in which so much of 
their time had been wasted, enter at once into the business, and 
State to the committee the extent and object of his plan, en- 
doBTouring to clear it Erom such misconceptions, and to obviate 
such objections, as from the various interests that it was sup- 
posed to affect, and the puins taken to alarm those interests, it 
had necessarily become liable to. 

He desired the House to recollect, among the many importaat 
and extensive objects to which the legislature of this kingdom 
had for somL' veurs p^>t directed its altt-ntion, that rht nffairs of 
Ireland, nnd the forming of a suitable arrangement between that 
kingdom and this were the most considerable. A vast deal had 
already been done in several preceding adminislrations ; and 
though he was hy no means inclined to censure the liberality of 
former parliaments, or former ministers, yet he could not but 
dunk, that if nothing more was to be done for Ireland, it would 
Imve been more advisable not to have done any thing at all, or 
at least not so much as had been done. lo fact, if the British 
parliament were to go no farther, all that had hitherto been 
done was absolutely nugatory and useleta ; for the adiantages 
wbbA wen by thoM nets put into tba hmb of tbo- Iriib, frer« 
Mch ai they were unsble to make OM «f, at lout not in the de> 
greeinwhichitwai the avowed intention of parliament that they ' 
■bouldi And would the people and the legislature of England 
mmdeKend to nMinno a crodit fur what they bad never bMlowedt 
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and lay claim to the gratitude and love of a nation to whonrt 
they had made no concessions, but such as it was impossible for 
her to avail herself of? His present plan, he said, was nothing 
more than a necessary sdP^lemcnt to those which had formerly 
been adopted, for the purpose of creating su^h a mutual interest 
as shduld for ever preserve inviolate, and secure the connection 
between the two countries : and he trusted, if it should be 
found to have a tendency to so very desirable an end as that if 
it should be found to add considerably to the general strength 
and splendour of the empire ; if it should be found to contribute 
a great and obvious augmentation to the welfare of Ireland, 
and at the same time to maintain the interests of Great Britain 
in every essential point, and in some instances considerably to 
promote them ; that in that case the opposition he should meet 
with would be confined within very narrow limits. 

The objections which he had generally observed to be made to 
this plan, were such as appeared to him either to be convincing 
proofs of its propriety and necessity, or at least that they were 
capable of an easy and complete refutation. He had desired 
the proposed resolution to be read, in order that he might the 
more easily lead the committee into his sentiments with regard 
to the general arrangement, of which it was the foundation ; 
and although there were several subsequent resolutions to follow 
it, yet they were but the detail and formality of that principle 
which was laid down in the former. This principle, then, he 
would first explain by way of comment on that resolution, and 
afterwards would go through the whole series of the propositions 
from Ireland, applying to them such alterations, restrictions, and 
modifications, as should still restrain them within the principle 
now to be adopted, and at the same time free them from the 
objections which those, who could not dissent from the principle, 
had endeavoured to raise against the mode in which it was 
intended to apply it 

The principle then was, " that a treaty should be concluded 
with Ireland, by which that country should be put on fair, 
equal| and impartial footing with Great Britain in point 
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of commerce, widi respect to roiuign couDirics and U> uui 
colonies ; and 3£ to the mutual mlurcuurii: betwovn (uicli 
Other, tliQt this equality sboulil extend to manutiicturei, tu 
impnrLiilion, and to exporlutioii, a^f lUU Irulaiidj in rcUi^ 
Ibr this coucossion, Ulould contribute a gltarc toivnrdi Uia 
prolectioD uuil socurity ol' llie giincrid commcrci; of the ciu* 
pire." lu order to deUrny the ^-eDcral ]M«judiccs entcrtnioeil 
agikinst these proiKwitioiu, it would be iitfccuary foi bim only 
to menliou in what tituutiou Irulund uctuully KiDud at Lluit mci* 
mont in poiut of commerce tviib re»i>cct to tlio world in giioraalt 
and Great Brit^iin in parlicular. Ireland could at thin moment 
trade, ii'itli unlimited fretiiotn. tu every t'oreign state in£urojM!i 
supply tbeiu vcilh lier own produce and ojoau/aclurc, aud eMty 
home in return the produce and manufacture of auy couDUy ii) 
Europe. Slie vittB alfro at libtiity to supply the British calooieB 
in tliu West Indies v itb her own commoditJea ; aoU by a direct 
Uadc homeward, furnish herself with the Weit^ India goods, tiul 
this was not all. She could also, at lhi» muiiient, itipply tha 
Qritish market, by a direct tmde to Britain, with the produce 
of the liritislk i«landi ; and this privilege ww not of a roccot 
date: ^bl: hud i:iijoyvJ il Liti- jiufi.' iLe uuvigatioo luiis were 
framed. The oidy question arising now, relative to the Wcst-lndijt 
commodities) was, that the Irish should in future be permitted 
to bring into England, circuitously through Ireland, tliosc goods 
which they were at this instant at full liberty to import into tliis 
oomitry directly from the West Indies. But not to dwell uiiy 
&ither on tliis point for the present, on which he intended herc- 
l&tt to speak somewhat mure at leogtli, he obwrved, tltat tlic 
H^jusUnent wliich ivus now to be proposed resolved itself natu- 
rally into thrt-'L' parts, which might be ranged under tlii-ce diflcreiit 
beads; Ist, The inter to urse between tlie Britiiih Wcst-Lidia 
i|l«pd« and Ireland i 2nd, betw«ea Gi^ Britaia w>d Ireland; 
Srd, exports of manufactures to fordgn countniet ; to whicluaif^f 
be ulded a ^i which was rather political, and related to the 
auiMance that keland should contributQ towards the suppoti of 
th« navji of th« ewpii*. 



^ 
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With rc8pect to the first, it had been frequently suggested in 
behalf of a very respectable and very useful body of meDt the 
We^^t-India merchants and planters, that should Ireland be per- 
mitted to supply the British market with the produce of the 
islands, tliey must necessarily run the risk of being very conai* 
derabic suflerers in comflion with the rest of the people of Eng* 
land. To this suggestion lie would reply, that Ireland, as he 
bad said before, might at this moment carry in Irish bottomi 
the produce of the islands directly into Great Britain : she was 
already in possession of that liberty, and had enjoyed it eveJr 
since the passing a£ the navigation laws, which had put Irish 
ships, in that respect, on a footing with British : it was therefore 
only by a circuitous trade from the colonies, that any new dan« 
gcr could accrue to their interests. And here he felt that the 
apprehensions of the merchants and planters were best founded ; 
for they feared that the Irish being once admitted to bring to 
England circuitously the produce of the British colonies, French 
sugars and otiicr goods, tlie growth of islands in the West In* 
dies not belonging to this country, might be imported into £ng« 
land a£ British. It was certainly his wish, as it was his duty> te 
guard against such a mischief : the British West-India planteiv 
were clearly entitled to a monopoly of the English market ; and 
it would be but justice to secure it to them, as fiar as laws and 
regulations could give security. It was upon this principle, then, 
that he intended to propose certain regulations which would fiilly 
answer tliia end, without affecting in the smallest degree the spirit 
of tlie Irish resolutions. He proposed then in the first place, that 
the committee should resolve, that all the navigation laws actually 
in force in this kingdom, or which it should be hereafler found 
necessary to enact, for the preservation oi' the trade of Great 
Britain, should be in force in Ireland. Under these laws the 
door would bo shut to the importation of foreign West-lndift 
goods, and consequently the British market would be sccuced 
for British West-India commodities, to the exclusion of thoi^ 
oi foreign islands, hi consequence of these laws it would be 
necessary that every Irish vesseU arriving in Ireland from ditt 
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West Indict;, should be furnished wi tli a ccrtiKcaie that her cnrgv 
was really the produce of a Britinh Wutt-Initm island ; and that 
tbi« certificate Khould be signed by tliu proper officer of «uch 
island. But it miglit be said, of wliiit avitil would laws bci if 
the excculion of tbem sboulil be loft to ttioec who wtte not moat 
concK^nic-d in tbc due observance of them ? He would Hii«tver, 
that uiiqucBlionably if Iqwh were not duly observed and ubcyed, 
tbey were of little use. But he did not conceive that entrusting 
the executiou of lawH to pcreon« not ininicdiatc-ly under our 
power, was a thing al)soIutely unprecedented ; thin country ro- 
Ued much upun tlte officers in ihc We9l>India jslaude, whotc 
duty it WOK to sign certificates j uud if iliey abused tlieir power, 
tbc danger, against n hicli these certificates were to guurd, tiuuld 
necoenrily arrive. He would nut, however, truKt to Iri^h offi- 
cers for the execution of the navigation laws, but would propose 
an additional regulatien, nhiih, ,iu hie opinion, nottld ^atisly 
the planters ; and tliat was, that every ship frum ihe West 
Indies lAucbing iu Ireland siiould be obliged, on entering a pert 
ia Gnat Britain, to produce the aamu original certificate which 
riie shewed in Irelaud, and which she received from the proper 
officer, on cleuritig out from the iiliinil at whicli slif >hipjKil her 
cargo. This, he flattered himself, would answer the expectations 
of the planters : for he did not suppose that the IrisJi would at- 
tempt to import into their own country the produce of a French 
bland, with which they could not have a British certificate, and 
without which it could not be admitted afteraardg into England- 
Some gentlemen seemed to apprehend that the British mer- 
dwnta would be injured, if the Irish were left at liberty not only 
to Hipply the English, but also foreign markets, with West -India 
produce : but be did not see so much danger in the case as they 
did. For in the first place, it was, from a number of circuni- 
, lu^7 improbable that the Iriah . would aupply the 
t market to may great extent wHh Wett-India goode i 
probably the principal consequence of thia blwrty might be, that 
the Iiiih merchant would be encouraged to speculate a little 
mote thao he did at preeent, and bring hooM a greater quantity 
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of West-India produce than might be necessary for his own mar- 
ket, in hopes that a scarcity might happen in England, and then 
he miglit send in the goods he had thus laid in upon speculation. 
This certainly was possible, but it was barely so, and he did not 
conceive that it could happen frequently. It might occur ofWner, 
that the Irish merchant would, in case of scarcity on the conti- 
nent, have an opportunity of supplying foreign countries, which 
would otherwise be supplied from England. But though, what- 
ever might be thus gained by the Irish, would be taken fromjthe 
British merchants, yet he hoped the loss would be rated very lowt 
when it was recollected that this sacrifice would procure lasting 
friendship and harmony with Ireland ; it would knit together the 
two great limbs, the remaining great members of the British em- 
pire, and bind them fast in bonds of eternal amity. To Ireland 
he did not wish to make this boon trifling and insignificant : be 
did not indeed think it was such as would do this country essential 
injury ; but it would nevertheless procure to Ireland substan- 
tial good ; and therefore he trusted it would be given cheer* 
fully by the one as the best proof of affection and friendship, 
and be received by the other as a mark of that regard and 
community of interests which ought to subsist between the two 
countries, connected as England and Ireland are by the dearest 
ties. This regulation, however, did not stop here ; he intended 
to propose farther, that all ships coming from Ireland to Eng- 
land with West-India produce should also be furnished with 
cockets, and give bonds in the same manner as coasting ships in 
England were bound to do. If Ireland should thus enjoy the 
benefit of the colony trade, it was but fit the colonies should 
derive some benefit in return ; and therefore he would prc^>06e 
an amendment in the s^ond of the Irish resolutions, which 
allows a drawback on exportation of all the duties laid on im- 
portation into either country ; and the amendment was an 
exception from this allowance of drawback on all spirits not the 
produce of the British colonies in the West Indies. 

There was, besides, he observed, another branch of foreign 
commerce which demanded regulation, and whichi in some 
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flfjfi-w, might be cnnsidfred tui altit-d fo Uib( tirwliii-bhc wn« 
«peeklitf[. and Ihttt was the trade to the East InAka. niut trade, 
fct »b»ei*V(^<l, being by cbat'ttr fxi'liwivcly the property of Ihc 
Bnst-fndk company, lliere wa* n6 jtofubillty of giving n share of 
h -pHrHi-tilHTTy find nomiiully to the Imh : on (b»t subjert, Iicrw- 
-fVer, he vM n«i very uncmy, flti he wati Tully tativliRl in bii fin-n 
mind, thiit, TO nHffi'f the Gtutxlndm trfUleio rtrnuiin in fta pr*. 
sent ctiimnci, was by no menna « di'partiiro Irmii iho ,<yntcm that 
ires now under dJBcfiOTton, a dystirtn ol" nn i(j\ia1 and reciprocail 
psrticipation of conrnifi-fiaJ bwiefii!! with Ireland. As long at 
the legiMlaiQcc ofth'w coimlrj' thought it advisable to suffiTthnt 
trade to be exclu«ively engrowed by the enmpnoy, Ire'and had 

— no better right to complnin of the exclusion than one of our own 
(Hit*p(irtx, or«ven un Individual nterdrant. Still, though he did i 
Mt-aee either the prtieticability or the expediency, of conceding | 
to Ireland n part of our East-India trade, he thunght it was fit 
*«t certain regWlotions affecting that coniitryshouMbe relaxed, | 
hl'Ordw to opBii a door for Ireland to priiportionHl ndvantHgVSi I 
from ■whidi, by these regulations, she had beeu excluded. Thu^ 1 
he would have rhe Eait-lnrfin conip.my cmpou-cred in lake in ' 
such pnit of their oiili-.-ard-bound cargo as they might tind con- 
rctticnt, in the ports of Ireland, and also to import directly fro« 
ihe East Indies such part of the produce of that country as they 
might think proper. 

He then recapitulated whut he had already laid before the 
Hduse, enumerating the several objections which had been taken 
tlttbat port ofhi^ptan that related to the colony tmde, togethec 
Wth the serertil reBoiaiions he meant to propose, in order to 
(trertlim such objections ; and then, calling the recollection of 
the Honse to the period when the principal part of the com- 
mvcial concessions were made to Ireland, he deshed them I© 

\ recollect the serious alarm which (be demanda Of Hidt fclngdtim 
ft that time gave rise to, antl to consider whether those ^itarms 
had noi bi'cii found futile and f;roniu!less, though at first taken 
op n» loudly, and extciidini; a.^ w idelj as the present ; whether, 
having cxperieuccd how bcacfi<:i,il uur bouoty had already been 
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to that country, at the snme time tluit it liad been of no prejudice 
tu this, thoy ought to stop short now, at a time when so very 
U\\\c moro would accomplish the whole, and when that little 
was nece.s:v^7 ^^ 8^^'^ ^'^*^ct and fiipcration to what had been done 
already, l^ut iiv -^5J^^*ct*'dj«^ihat if any opposition were to be 
made to this mea^Jure, it might not come from a quarter which 
had already given so much, as to render the remainder not worth 
withholding, or if it were, not possible to be withheld. Above 
all, he hoped, that gentlemen would not oppose him on such 
grounds ; as they must expose their own former arrangements to 
n great degree, of censure, and involve, in their disapprobation of 
the present measure, a condemnation of those acts of which they 
themselves had already been the authors. What he meant to 
allude to, was the objection, that as a considerable part of his 
plan would necessarily depend ow an adjustment of duties, draw- 
backs, and bounties, that adjustment was liable to so many errors, 
as to render it extremely uncertain and dangerous to place 
any dependence on the accuracy with which it could be done. 
In the first place, he flattered himself there was no person who 
wouW take upon himself to say that such an adjustment was 
absolutely impracticable, nor, for his own ])art, did he think it 
eren in any great degree difficult ; but whether it was difficult, 
or whether it was impracticable, it was a part of the system on 
which the noble lord in the blue ribband* hJid founded his 
former arrangement of that portion of the colony trade which, 
in his administration, had been given to Ireland. That concession 
had been made upon the same principle as the present, that of 
equalization between the two countries; nor could he sec any 
reason why such an equalization could be U^s carried into effect 
upon the present than on the former occasion. 

Such, he said, were the outlines of the first part of his system, 
and which, accompanied by the necessary safcguanls and reguli^- 
tions, he wished the House to adopt. V'e had hitherto bound, 
he observed, the friend we ought to »c^t•ri.sh ; we had treated as 
nn alien, instead of cares.sjng as a partner : but, by a system 

* I-fOrd North. 
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tlius comprehensive, unambiguous, and comv''*- ' > i ' 
remove the tflect of forniei' vreiutliceB. ana Pit:... ■ ;■ ■ ■■ '^ i 
only to the ncalouK conlribu';" ' ■ ■ ''■''■'' 'i "'^< VTm 

was much more, to her i^atiluk)^ 

That goods now prohibited, orifubjectcjJiiMutir- i juntio; 
to a prohibition, should be admitted heruaAf ur..^ eucb Icing- 
dom, under a duly incTcly sufficient to countervail the internal 
excise, formed the outline. of the second pait of the system. At 
other bounties which might defeat its end were by a particular 
provision excluded, this must be looked on as a conciliatory oya- 
tern, which would tend lo diffuse, and thereby to increase, the 
wealth of both natioas. To one effect only of this regulatioa 
on exception had been made ; and an alarm had been spread in 
the northern part of this kingdom, as if the removal of the pro- 
hibition which now existed with respect to corn and grain would 
be highly injurious to the agriculture of Scotland : this dread, 
however, it washis intention to remove, by excepting corn, meal, 
Occ. from the eEccts of thb regulation. Beer, also, exported to 
Jrelaod, being already subject to a high duty, to countervail the 
inteaiul impoiitiuii on that ai tide in Ireland would form another 
exception. 

He then went through the diSereot propositions as they had 
been submitted to the Irish parliament, making comments and 
liItenitionB as he proceeded ; after which he remarked, that of 
the numerous petitions which bad been presented to the House, 
the objections of the greater part were perfectly wide of what 
might be expected from any who bad given a proper attention to 
the subject. They had spoken of liberties now given, and of 
privileges unknown before ; they dwelt on the rivalship that must 
take place between this country and Ireland in every foreigq 
Eurket ; bnt they seemed oot to Imoir that theae Ubertiei, and 
thn riralihip, ■ubaisted by theism already in exiatence. Eveij 
inconvenience that had been itated, flowed from the system that 
wai now established, but vent not to criminate that which was 
40W about to be formed. Hehatlbecn, also, arraigned of arro- 
gance and aelf-sufficiency in the prosecution of thia biiunesa ; 
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but it was not in the power of words such as these to deter 
him from the prosecution of his dutyt to drive him to little* 
temporizing expedients^ such as the sacrifice of a post-office or a 
court of admiralty. He was not, he said, one of those who 
thought, that if a session were passed without any thing material 
being done, it was a circumstance of pleasure and self-congratu* 
lation. It was his wish to place the arrangements between the 
two kingdoms on a basis the most durable ; and in the pursuit of 
an end so important* he would not be deterred by clamour or 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. Pitt then went into that part of the question which re- 
lated to the apprehensions of certain persons, of being undersold* 
by the import of the man!ufiu:ture8 of Ireland, in our own mar* 
kets. He combated the doctrine, that Ireland, from the cheap- 
ness of labour* must necessarily be able to undersell the English 
manufacturer. Was it, he asked* because the rudest species 
of labour was somewhat cheaper in Ireland than in England* 
that the former therefore had the advantage of the latter ? No. 
It did not depend on that sort of work which was required 
for the roughest and rudest occupations of agriculture, whether 
a nation was to flourish in manufacture or not ; it was a habit 
of industry and ingenuity which were to effect it. He drew a 
distinction between the meaning of the words tvages and labQwr^ 
observing* that a man's wages might be extremely low, and yet 
she price of his labour very dear, provided that he did but a 
small quantity of work. He instanced in the example of an En- 
glishman and an Irishman* that perhaps the latter, though re- 
ceiving but five shillings per week, might really be a dearer 
workman to his employer than t^e former at eight shillings, pro- 
vided the one worked hard, and the other was idle. He said 
alio, that, besides the different degrees of the industry of the 
two nations, he was well informed, and sufficiently convinced* 
that the rate of wages* as well as of labour, was greater in Ire* . 
land than in England, in any branch of manufacture which re- 
quired execution and ingenuity, instancing a gentleman, whom 
he described to be the first and the principal person in the cotton 
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business in Ireland'^, who was several times in danger of losing 
liis life, because he refused to allow his workmen a greater price 
thnn they had at Munchester. He coutd not bci{> obserttng, 
that the tVars and opprehension^ of the manuincturers were ex- 
tremely far-fet died and ill-founded; nor did it appear to him 
that (here wok «uch grounds for them as ought to weigh with 
any reasonable man. They had declared thentBelves to be under 
grtat anxiety and uneasiness, lest the Irish, in coase<]uence of 
this arrangement, should be able to draw OTcr all tbeir workmen, 
all Uieir trade, and ail their capitals, and thus undersell them in 
their own markets by at lensl IS/, per cent. He desired die 
committee to attend to that single subject. The Irish cotton 
trade tras to be imported into England, according to this plan, 
at 1(V. and a hulf per cent, duty, and yet it was said, they were 
to undersell the English manufacturer 13'. per cent. These two 
bums amounted to 23/> and a half per cent. Besides this, Eng- 
lundliad hitherto imported into Ireland at a duty of 10/. and a 
half per cent. This, therefore, added to the other two sums, 
would amount to 34/. per cent. : at which disadvantage, there* 
fore, if the manufacturers who had slated this degree of danger 
to the House deserved any degres of credit, they had been 
hitherto dealing in Ireland, so as to have almost exclusively en- 
grossed that market, and had increased and flourished to an ex. 
tont hardly to he equalled by any other branch of trade known — 
a tiling perfectly beyond the reach of belief, and even unworthy 
of a single serious thought. In another branch of manufacture, 
ha said, there was the same sort of exaggerated danger rcpre* 
acutcd to the House, hy a person who had given a very long and 
co| I ions testimony at the har, and that in the mo«( collected and 
deliberate manner that it was possible for any man to do ; [Iiere 
he uEkidcd to Air. Wedgwood, the eartheu>ware manufacturer, 
who gave in bis testimony in writing to the clerk] and yet, fVora 
this gentleman the House could karn nothing more than that i>f 
his having wished to engross ever)- market to which he liad ever 
thought of sending bis wares : and, although, by the by, he did 
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not well know how to «end them to Ireland for fear of 
bj breaking and other lostes, yet he was bow determiAed «l att 
hazards, and at all riska of credibility and cooiisteiicy» to fwi 
into erery extreme that the present prevalent agitation of nen'a 
minds could prompt them to, in order to find nothing in thoit 
propositions hot certain destraction to him and his manofkctore 
if they should pass into a law. He most earnestly entreated the 
House not to suffer themsdves to be carried away with the ides 
thirt a poor country, merely because she enjoyed some compara* 
tire exemption from taxes, was therefore iMe to eope wMi a 
rich and powerful country; the fkct, ho was ready to coat^od, 
was by no means so : on the contrary, the sniallest burthen '<m a 
poor country was to be considered, when compared with those of: 
a rich one, by no means in a p r o portion to their sereml ibiitiia ; 
for if one country exceeded another in weal A, populattoHi «nd 
established commerce, in aproportioii of two to one, bo waa^ 
nearly convinced that that country would be able to bear aaar 
ten times the burthens that th^ other would be equal to^ TMi 
•argument he appKed to Oreat Britain and Ireland, and Ulas* 
trated it with an example from England «id Scotland. There 
no gentleman, he believed, who would contond, that Ae 
which Scotland paid, when ccNnp a r e d with those of Bnglandi 
bore any proportion to thdr mutual ftod rdative resources of 
wealth and power; and yet he believedt liiat, although every 
man must admit, that the connection between them had been pro- 
ductive of great and manifest advantage to both, yet there woro 
few would hesitate to say, that one country had beto more bene- 
fited by it than the other, and that the event of that consolida^ 
tionof interest which took place between the two British'kmgw 
doms, had been sudi as ought not to make Engfamd aveiee fWm 
a repetition of the experiment. 

Mr. Pitt now proeeeded to open that part of the plan wfaioh 
was entirely and extlusivdy favouraUt to this country, aaf 
^hich was to be the gratuity given py Irdaad for whatever 
benefit she was to derive fVom the ifrAmgcment and the oitti^ 
peusatioD tp E i gl — d for any advantago she mightgivoi^- U 
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happened i.Jie said, thut as litis compeniation bore aa exact pro- 
portion to the ndvantages to be gained by Ireland, so Mas il of 
iiecesury consequence exactly commeneurate to the cfiect of 
the concessions made by England ; white, at the same time that 
it tiiuii balancctl ll>c favour conferred and received, it over and 
uhgve secured an adiiilional advantage to each parly, by consi- 
derably prwtinliiig the collective strength, prosperity, and 
spleiidw- of the empire at large. This compensation was the 
isui'pluB of the hereditary revenue of Ireland, after deducting 
654,000/. for the support of her own establiEhments, to be ap- 
plied to the naval delence of the trade and commerce of each 
kingdom, la order ro shew the House how certuinly this com- 
pcnsation would bear a proportion to the bene6t which Ireland 
wak to reap from the new arrangements, he would state wliat 
the hereditary revenue was. It consisted of certain dulisa by 
custom on almost every species of goods imported; an excise 
upon some articles of the most general consumption : and a 
house-tax levied according to the number of hearths in each. 
'I'he committee would see trom hence, that this hereditary re- 
venue would necessarily increase as soon as the new arrangement 
began to have effect, and in exact proportion to that effect, 
every article of which it was composed being so closely con- 
nected with commerce, wealth, and population. It was his idea* 
that die aupply, whatever it might be, should be taken in pro- 
visions and stores, a mode which would be productive of eqtial 
benefit to both nations. 

lie sIkiuIcI have, he said, on a future day, some remarks to 
make as to the regulation of puteats, und the securing of copy- 
right to their respective possessors. At present, howevev, he 
would detain tlic conunittee no further upon this part of tha 

He then addressed the House in a most earnest manner, en- 
treating ilieiii to consider and rcScci how momentous the object 
huforu them was; that it tended to conciliate a difference betwem 
this and our fcibtcr kingdom, which, though now confined to se- 
cret rcpinings, tudisguata, to juaiousin, soda war ofinleresu 
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and ofpassioDa. might perhapSi in time, proceed to a leugtfa which 
be shuddered to think of, and could not venture to express ; that 
it tended to enrich one part of the empire without impoverishing 
the other, while it gave strength tt> both; that like mercy, the 
lanmrite attribute of heftven — 



' It i« twice bless'd, 



" It blesiClh him thatgives, and him tbet takes;" 

that afler the severe calamities under which this country liad so 
long laboured, that after the heavy loss which f^he had sustained 
trom the recent division of her dominions, there ought to be ng 
object more impressive on the feelings of the House, than to en- 
deavour to preserve from farther dismemberment and diminution, 
to unite and to connect what yet remained of our reduced and 
shattered empire, of which great Britain and Ireland were now 
the only considerable members, in the mutual bond of affection, 
of mutual kindness, and of reciprocity of interests. He called 
upon those gentlemen who had enjoyed a share at different pe- 
riods in the government of Ireland, to declare, whether the time 
was not now passed when temporary expedients, when lenitives, 
calculated merely for the purpose of deadening the immediate 
sense of pain, without even approaching the seal of the distem- 
per, could be administered with safety ? Whether they could 
silence the demands which the Irish, with a loud united voice, 
were at this moment making, on the justice, the wisdom, and 
the humanity uf the nation ? 

He apologized fur having so long troubled the House upon a 
subject on which they had now been already for such a length of 
time engaged ; declaring, that among all the objects ofhis poli- 
tical life, this was, in his opinion, the most important he had ever 
engaged in^ nor did he imagine he should ever meet another that 
would call forth all his public feelings, and rouse etery exertion 
of his heart, in so forcible a manner as the present had done. A 
question in which, he verily believed, was involved every pro- 
spect thai still remained to this cauntryi of again lifting up her 
head lo liiat height and eminence which she once possessed 
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amugU aations ; and of giving to iter connnercei ber public 
credit, and ber reEOUTC««, that spring and Ttvacity, wliich she 
felt at the conclusion of the war before last, which were now au 
obviously returning, and which, Iiu truGted, khc would never be 
found lo want, as long aa liberality, public npicit, and disin- 
tcrestednesE, held their place in that Uoiise. He concluded with 
moving the fir&l propOEilioo. 

The question of adjournment, which was moved by Lord North, 
Q^atived, 

Ayc*„......„.. IM 

NOCE...... SSI 

and tlic original resolution was then i^reed to. 
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Dubateon thoDukeof Richmond't pUi 
Mr. Pitt introduced the bunneu : — 



(or fortifying the Dock-yard*. 



He begged leave earneatly to submit to the most seriotia 
deliberate attention of the Howe, a proposition wliich, 
humble opinion, it behoved them to adopt previoutlv to their 
forming themselves intoa committee of supply; in order thnt it 
might serve as a direction to that committee in what manner to 
regulate that kind of vote which naturally might be cxpectad 
from thcni ut the close of tiie debute. Little, indeed, was bis 
astotiifihmenl excited, wh«tt he reflected witli how prejudiced a 
CoiHtncnt great numbers of the public hud chosen to describe the 
(juoation for discussion ; because, as much within as beyond the 
Willis of paTllumeni, its real nature had been concealed by an 
insidious colouring, to give a lasting force to which all nruwere 
put in practice. 

The xysteni of fortidcation had been dragged forth to public 
view u descrviug the severcrt censures which couiti be thrown 
•n aay measure of government ; and there had been ultcnipls lo 
tixoite Bgainbt il, the fi:etings, the pa^sion^, and even the most 
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estimable prejudices of llie nation. It wan represented as novel 
in its principlei as unconElituiiiinul hi its tendency, hy laying a 
foundation for the increase of tlie standing amty, and a> calcu- 
lated to divert into either a uieleits or a dangerous channel those 
resources which ought rather to be applied to that great founda- 
tion of our strength, of our g\aiy, and of our characteridtic 
Buperioriiy over tlie rest of the nations of Europe — our nacy. 
Those wert- in themselves substautiol objections, and such as, if 
thej did realty apply to the case, ought to carry with them an 
insuperable authority : but he was come down prepared with 
such arguments as he flattered himself ivould appear to the Hotinu- 
Euffioieiit to answer, and even overturn them all ; and in order 
that the whole scope and object of his reasoning might be the 
more readily and clearly understood, he would state, st the out- 
set, the nature of his proposition, which he had so worded as 
to comprehend the whole of the several principles on which, in 
hii mind, the question was to stand. He had, on a former day, 
suggested, that the most regular mode for debating the subject 
would arise in the committee of supply, when the question would 
be, whether to vote the whole of the annual ordnance estimates, 
which would amount to about 300,0001. or to vote only iBO/3001. 
and by such means prevent the application of the 5O,QO0i. voted 
in a former session for the purpose of fortificationi, from the 
object for which it had been intended, by obliging the board of 
ordnance to apply it to the current eervice of the year: and, by 
so doing, to put an elfuctuai stop to the whole system. From 
many things, however, whiuh Imd fullen from gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, he was induced to wish, that a different 
method of arguing the c]uestion should be adopted ; and he 
accordingly devised the present mode as best calculated, in his 
opinion, to afford aa opportunity of discussing, in their fullest 
extent, every principle which could possibly be involved in the 
proceeding, as well those in oppoEition to it, as those in its 
favour. It was alio more consistent with the great importance of 
the subject to baiog it immediately before the House, in the form 
of a speciltc resolution, recognizing a great nnd momentou* 
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pmcipie, and founding on that prinuipli; nti inhlruciion [o ilic 
committee, than to send it to the commiltec at once, em it were 
incidentally and cotlalerally. The resolution wliich he proposed, 
before he aat down, to move to the Hou&c was, 

" That it appears to this House, lliat to provide cITectiially for 
securing His Majesty's dock-yards at Portsmouth and I'lyniouth, 
by a permanent eyslem of fortification, founded on the most 
economical principles, and requiring the smallest number of 
troops possible to answer the purpose of such securily, is an 
ciseniial object for tiie safety of the state, intimately connected 
w ilh the general defence of the kingdom, and nccessarv for 
enabling the fleet to act uith full vigour and effect for titc 
protection of commerce, the support of our dintaiit possesnions, 
aad the prosecution of oflenaive operations in any nar in which 
tlie nation may hereafter be engaged." 

He felt it impossible Co contemplate this important question 
nithout regarding it as a portion of that momentary system 
which challeogci), front its nature, the utmost care of all admi< 
nistrations whatsoever 1 a system) upon which rested the secu- 
rity and the glory of the national defence. And, in order to 
judge of its necessity towards that great object, he should 
attempt, but with much pain, to bring back tlic recollection of the 
House to the unfortunate and calamitous situation to which we 
w ere exposed in the late war, much in consequence of our want 
of those /ortifications which it wa^ the aim of the present ques- 
tion to provide. A consider^le part of our fleet was confine<l 
10 our ports, in order to protect our dock-yards ; and thus we 
were obliged to do what Great Britain had never done before — 
to carry on a mere defensive war ; a war in which, as in every 
other war merely defensive, wa were under llie necessity of 
ousting our rtsourcet, and impairing our strength, without any 
prospect of benefiting ourselves but at the lots of a great unii 
valuable part of our possessions, and whiLb ut last was termi* 
itated by a necetstuy ftace. Sharae and affliction were brought 
upon us by the American war. Was the House ready to stand 
icsponsiblc lo posterity for a repetition of such disgraces buiI 
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miflfortunes ? Were they willing to take upon themaelvet the 
iiazard of transmitting to the next generation tho«e dangers 
and those consequent calamities, which they had themselves so 
bitterly experienced? The subject of fortifications was not now 
for the first time to be discussed ; it had been before the House 
during the course of the last session, and from what passed then, 
together with what had been done in consequence* he thought 
there was very little room, compatible with consistency of ron- 
duct, for that opposition which he apprehended was intended to 
be given to the present measure. The House, in the last session, 
had seemed well aware, that such an inquiry as was necessary 
towards forming a proper judgment on the subject, was by no 
means a proper one for it to go into. It had been, on all hands, 
agreed, that it was, in a great measure, a question of confidence, 
and they had, therefore, acquiesced in his proposal of sending it 
to the arbitration of a board of land and sea officers, to be con* 
stituted for that express purpose. That board had, of course, 
been appointed, and consisted of every thing that was great and 
respectable in the two professions ; they had given the subject 
a higher degree of consideration and research than had ever 
been known on such an occasion in any other age or country* 
The report made by that board was in itself so direct, and so 
conclusive, as to the necessity of the measure, that it ought in 
itse)f completely to determine the question, should it even ap- 
pear that the reasons of a collateral nature, advanced in opposi- 
tion to it, were entitled to the authority which some persons 
seemed inclined to give them. 

Concerning the questions, ^* whether the dock-yards could 
properly and efifectually be defended by a naval force alone i 
by a military force alone ; or by a naval and military force com- 
bined ? or whether it was necessary that fortifications should be 
erected for their defence ? and if so, what sort of fortifications 
were likely to be most efiectual ?" the board had answered, that 
neither a naval nor a military force, nor even both united, could 
aiford a sufficient security for the nation to rely upon ; but that 
the fortifications were absolutely necessary, an4 ^^uU, of all 
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modes of fertifi cation, tbe mode >uggMt«d by tlic niB&t«r>genenil 
of the ordnance * was the moct eligible, as being tbe mo«t ade- 
quate to the defence proposed, capable of being manned by the 
smallest force, requiring tlie leait expense to erect and particu- 
larly, as affording an increaiing degree of lecurity as tliey were 
erected ; insotiiuch as. that, if any gitren portion of tbcm were 
completed, and the remainder unfinished, yet even that purt so 
com-,ileted would afford a great deal of strength. Such were the 
characten and abilities of the officers who composed that l>oanl, 
that it would naturally follow as the highest degree of incon- 
sistency, were the House, after having referred the varioux 
branches of the detail of the inquiry to tlie bonrd of officers, to 
re-aasume that duty which they had alrcndy declined, aa being 
out of their reach, and attempt to reiise and correct the report 
of the board. All tliat the Hou»e ooght to atlrnd lu was the 
general result of the report of that board ; lor it was it«elf in- 
capable of iiivchligating the subject minutely, and by detail, 
much Te$$ was it capable of correcting or deciding nn the re- 
port of the officers. In order to dimininh the credit of the re- 
port, (for the credit uf the persons who framed it could not be 
impeached,) attempts were made to prove, t)>ai tbe instruciiont 
given to the board of general officers were such as conGned 
tliem to the necessity of coming to one certain result, by means 
oidaln proposed for their consideration, which were all merely 
hypothetical, and afforded no latitude to them for the exercise 
of their own judgment. But Iiow was it possible this could 
have been the cnfe, when to the two iirtit data the whole board 
were iitianimous in giving their opinions? nnd their opinions on 
those linln were entirely conclusive on tlie whole of the lubjcct. 
for they weat (und that unamraousl) ) to eetnbliih the necesoity 
of fortifications. Was it credible that a board, con«*ling of 
■uch men, could possibly be duped by chimerical and absurd 
hypotheses, so absurd and so exiraiagant, that he reeolteclcd the 
honoorahle peneral f bod idatcd them at tantimioiinl lo a eon- 
vtilhon iifnatuTtf Waa it to be supposed that they could be so 
• Tlic Duke of Hiehmond. -j C^cral Burgoiiic. 
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tm&y mWed, and drawn unmimoufll j into an opinion on a »ub* 
ject of fttdi magnitudei and contrary to their own conviction ? 
Batt in fiu^t, it wai impoitBile to impute any such delusion in 
the present instance^ for the answer to the first datum wsi ab- 
solutely unqualified and positive, and recognised tlie necessity 
of fortifying the dock-yards; the second enforced the same 
necessity, it is true, with a proviso;—- but of what? the expense 
of their erection, and our ability to furnish a force to man them. 
It was not fair to argue that the whole result of the report was 
founded upon data in themselves improbable and ill-groundedp 
when, in truth, the principal data by which the several parts of 
the report had weight, were not the original data refierred to 
the board, but such as they thought necessary to substitute 
and adopt, as a foundation for dieir ultimate opinions* This 
idea was in itself so absurd, that firom the very words in wfaidt 
it had been ezpressed» and which he had before repeated, it ap- 
peared as if the gentlemen who had used them were in collu- 
sion with the Hoosoy and endeavouring to put their own op- 
position into the most ndiculeos point of view. He should 
think it an insult to the officers concerned in the report, if he 
thought of sajriog any thing more in answer to a suggestion so 
mach to their dishonour» as that they had beea so egregiously 
and so palpably duped by an artide so shallow, and of course 
«o easfly detected. 

Some reliance had been placed, in former conversations, upon 
the dissent of certain members of the board, with respect to 
thefar opinion, touching particular parts of the subject. The in* 
stances of dissent, however, were not many, and they were such 
as he flattered himself could not stand as an insuperable objec- 
tSen to the general result. He felt himself rather in a disagree- 
able situation, ai being obliged, in arguing the subject before 
the House, to attack the opinion and authority of any individual 
member of the board; but with respect to one* of the two veiy 
respeetiMe hmd officers, who had in any mstance dissented 

* General Bnrgoyne, 
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I from tlie rrst, Iiit uneasiness w«» the less pDit;nKnl, because the 

I llonouruble (;eneral was on ilie spot to expluin nnd support hu 

I bvn judgment ; though even still he felt for the honourable ge- 

' neral. who, he knew, would not think himself at liberty to enter 

■0 deeply into several of the more delicate ports of the qitestioni 

(8, perhaps, vrcrc his own juttitication alone concerned, he might 

h iribh to do. With respect to the other othcor *, his feelings were 

■> snore diatressing, because he was obliged to canvass his opiaioii 

fathisabeence. Those ttvoofficershad joined wiib thereslot'the 

board in their two first unanimous opinions, with respect to the 

J iiecessity of fortificntions towards the defence of the dock-yards : 

r but titey afterwards, by a subseijucnt proposition, declared, iluit 

L notwithstanding such necessity, yet they were useless, because 

■ We were not masters of a sufficient military force to man tlieui. 

['He begged the House for a moment to conhider the conclusion 

:h would follow from such premises; because ifuothing but 

I certain forlificntionB could possibly afford protection to our dock 

jrirds, and if we were unable to garrison tliosc Ibrtifications 

when erected, what must prove the consequence ? Deplorable 

in the extreme. Il most be, that we were unable to protect 

them at all. The nation, however, need not despond at tlio 

prospect thus, unintentionally he was convinced, presented to 

tliem by the noble ear), for whose character he had the highest 

veneration, and whose noble disinteroiedness, together with the 

brilliant example which he held out to the nobility of tlieagc, 

in the active service of his coumrv, iind the uniform lenour of 

his conduct, were sufficient lo addluttrc even to the ranknhich 

the noble lord already filled. They need not despond at lliia 

un com for I able prospect ; for the papcn liiid upon the table, iii 

conseijuence of the motions made hy ihc enemies of the mca* 

sore, clearly proved, that we should by no moans stand Jn Jiei-U 

of a greater force for the purpose of defending thofcc fortitica- 

tions, than we could easily afford to that service. 

It would appear frmn on« of those papers, tluu, ia tlic >Mr 
J779, wc had about fifty-ihrec ihoutuind men iu South Briuua, 

• Earl Pcrijj 
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wlio were constintly and unifonnly increasingy until the year 
I78f, to upwards of aeventy-one thousand. There was abo 
another paper on the table that had. been demanded by Aa 
gentlemen on the other side* whidi ga^e an account of different 
cantonments in Hrhadi those troops had been stationed during that 
period ; a paper which he could not think in any way material 
for the government of the present question, unless the r^ht 
honourable gentleman ^ opposite was ready to undertake to prov^ 
that, like all the other arrangements made during the course of 
the American war, the disposition of the army through England 
was the very best and wisest which human ingenuity could de« 
▼be. It appeared, howerer^ from this paper, that the number 
of troops stationed in such cantonments, as might be considered 
within readi of Portsmouth and Plymouth, was, in 1779, above 
sixteen thousand men, and that it had, in the year 1788, amount- 
ed, by a progressire increase, to twenty-one thousand five hun* 
dred in each case, including that most invaluable resource of 
national defence, the militia. Let gentlemen judge from this state 
of our military force, whether it would, in case of an invasion, 
prove difficult to furnish a sufficient' garrison for the proposed 
works. But when it was to be considered, that our forces in 
Great Britain bcnre scarcely any proportion to those which we 
were obliged to distiibate through our then extensive dominions^ 
and that, firom our present situation, it was not likely that any 
such distraction of our military power would ever again take 
place, it might be looked upon as able to command a force fully 
adequate to the maintenance of the fortifications, without in any 
degree derogating firom the respectable defence of all our other 
dominions. On this part of the subject, some gentlemen had 
thought proper to throw into derision and ridicule the whole in- 
qniry of the board of officers, as if they had proceeded to in- 
vestigate the question of fortifications, without having any state of 
the probable means -of supplying those fortifications with troops 
for their defence laid before them. But he would only desire the 

« Mr. Fox. 
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H0U8C to turn over tlic names of the Itind ofGcert wboB&tatlhc 
bnanl, and ihcn io »y. whether there was any fouiidatios fin- 
auuh a reflection. Wat th« Duke of Uichmond— Wat Sir Guy 
Carleton — Wax Sir William Howe — Was Lord George Lenox, 
who commanded at one of those placet — Was Eari Cornwajlit, 
hit respect for wliom he should extenuate, were he to attempt 
to express it — Was Sir David Lindsay, who commanded in an- 
other of those places — Wn£ Sir CharlesGrey, who commanded in 
a thirt), nnd who, besides, served in the course of the war with 
the greatest brilliancy, in the remotest parts of the globe— Was 
General Hoy, who, at the itnie, was quarter- mas ter-geneml to 
the whole — Were all those gentlemen to be suppotied ignorant of 
ihc general military strength of the kingdom ? Or, was it to be 
contended, that, to enaltle them to form on opinion on so broad 
and extended a question, it was necessary that the rcturua of 
every regiment should have been laid before them? Surely gentle- 
men would not persist in sueli weak and groundless arguments ! 
There wat, beaidet, in the report, another instance of ditagree- 
ment in opinion : that, however, he conceived, ought noti and 
could not carry any very great weight : not from the person from 
whom the dissent came being at ull deficient In authority and 
' consideration, but from a circunuEance standing un the face of 

L the repnrt itself. The name of an honourable officer • appeared 

k to a dissent to the answer given by the board to the third liatum. 

■ It was to be observed that this datum, logetJier with its answer, 

I was omitted in the report, as containing matter not safe to be 

K made public. This consideration rendered it impossible for him, 

I consistently with bis duty, to attempt to examine it in detail, 

ft gnd to combat the (pinion of the honourable officer upon ita own 

ft ground ; but yet he had a stronger argument than any other be 

B could be master of, and that was, the opinion of the honourable 

K - officer him»elf, who had, six weeks before, as appeared from tho 

H minutes of the board, given, together with all the other meubera 

H «f the board, his opinion (tirccllv in favour of the principle whtc4i 
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that<tofimwa8calciilaledtoe8l$blish. If hewiiBinis-fttatiiig tbe 
honourable officer, he bcjgged to be eet right ; but he bdieved it 
would be evident to wij gentleman that would look at the report^ 
that he was perfectly correct* 

^apcaia Macbride here intem|itedMr.Pkt.-^IIeadntttiedtfaat tl»# 
ttatementt of the right honouiaUe feotlcnian were'perfeetlj exact» hot 
declared, that still he could not aroidembraciog his fonncr idea, that the 
opinion of the naval officers was fully in the teeth of the fortificationi 
proposed at Plymouth; and for this assertion he had Admiral Barring 
ton's authority, whom he had spen and talked widi \xpon the solgect 
during a part of die intermediately preceding diqn. The fact wai, tlM 
the naval officers were not permitted to have in opinion of tiieir owa 
nranifested.] 

* Mr. Pitt, reraming his 8peecfa» renarked that na he had eoort* 
ed the corrections of others to fidl upon the accidental, certainly 
not voluntary,' errors in his statement, so it oeuld not fidlow that 
he experienced the least concern, but rather phtaure^ when he 
discovered the honourable gentlemen corroboratiBg^ instead of 
refutmg his representation. Hie honourable ofleer, then, had 
formerly united wiA the rest of the board in an unanimous vote 
upon the subject of the third cfarfmR, and had afkenvards, afler 
an interval of six weeks, retracted that vote^ andenteied anotjier 
on the minutes of the board, diametrically oppesfte to it. Tbus» 
each opinion hnd the audiority of the name of the honourable 
officer ; and if any diiensma arose in fbrming a judgmca* between 
them both, it became easily solved by referring to the report 
itself, in which it iTould appear, that though each opinion was 
equally supported by the honourable officer, yet the casting voice 
between his firat and second opinion was given by the whole 
board, by which heacted infiivour of hta former opinion, and of 
course there could be no room for the House to hesitate a 
moment wbieh of the two they ought to adopt. 

There was another circumstance which he thought it neoessai7 
to state under the head of the dissents from the general purport 
of the report, that he might answer it in order: although it did 
DOt arise ooi of the report itself, but had been taken up in that 
House for the first time by the honourable officer, when he stated 

u 
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t ihe for till cat ions propued to be erected on ihe lands adja- 
feeiit to Whitesand bay, were directly in the tceih of ihe opinion 
l«f oil the sea-olficere. He begged the House touiiendparticu- 
f larly to the two distinct branches into which that part of the 
I question was divided; one of a naval, the other of a military 
consideration. That which more i aimed lately demunded the 
judgment of the naval ^rvice was the practicability of tlie eneray 
effecting a landing at all upon the coast, together with the va- 
rious circumstances of tides, winds, soundings, currents, and 
anchorage, which might be necessary, end the probability there 
was of all those concurring, gii as to enable an enemy to land at 
all, and to remain long enough off tlie coast to cover and com- 
plete ihcir debarkation ; the other subject wax for the discu»ion 
of the land-officers singly, and had for its object the most effec- 
tual method of so fortifying the coast, aato prevent the enemy, 
should they eSecl a landing, from penetrating the country. 
Tiic opinion of the sea-olficers was, that, in certain circumstancest 
it was possible for an enemy to land ; and he could only account 
for the objection of the honourable officer against fortifying a 
coast on which an enemy might (as it was admitted) land, by 
that gallant spirit and bravery which would at all times induce 
him to turn his thoughts more to the animating and brilliant 
ti prospect of attacking his enemy, than the less glorious, but siiU 

t prudent, duty of providing for his own defence. In furnishing, 

I iHHvever, llie part of the country in question with forts, ihcy 

I ought not to conlincUiemit'lves solely to the idea of an enemy's 

W landing in Whiteiand bay. They should consider whether it 

L Mould be practicable for him to land in any place to the west of 

I Plymouth ; for if he could do so, then were these forts absolutely 

E necessaiy for the defence of that town and its dock-yards; 

n they wers the very posts which an enemy Mould most eagerly en- 

H deavour lo occupy, because from them ttiey would be able to 

L bombard the dock-yards. All persons who knew nur coasts, and 

m such as, to their own honour, and the glory of their country, 

K were acquainted with the coasts of our pneniies, knew alw th*t 

fc it was abaurd to lliink of liMtiiying cvtrv part of them wMcU 
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could afford a landing-place for the purpose of an invasion. The 
consideration was, where would' an invasion prove most detri- 
mental ; and upon that spot to erect such fortifications, that not 
only an invasion by sea, should not become practicable, but that, 
if an enemy should have been able to land in another place, he 
might not also be able successfully to attack them there. He 
hoped to hear no more of Whitesand bay ; for it was not the de- 
fence of that bay, it was the defence of the dock -yards of Ply- 
mouth, which was intended ; it was not a landing there alone 
which was to be prevented ; it was a landing on any part of the 
coast which was to be defeated, at least as far as it had an attack 
on Plymouth for its object ; and if Whitesand bay were sur- 
rounded by a wall of adamant, still Plymouth could not con- 
tinue safe unless those grounds were forti6ed. He hoped, and 
believed, that he had completely done way the whole force 
of the dissents of the slbveral officers to whom he had alluded: 
and now he should attempt to answer objections of another 
nature. 

It had been thrown out, and much stress seemed to be laid 
upon the position, that the whole system of fortification was new 
and unprecedented in this country: but this idea ho was pre- 
paprd to combat in tlie most direct and positive manner. The 
system of fortification did always make a part of the general de- 
fence of England, and he would prove it by the most incoAtes- 
tihle records of history. Even during the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, there was a provision, made by statute, for fortifying 
certain parts of the coasts. The statute he would not take upon 
himself to read, because the terms in which it was couched were 
become obsolete, and almost Unintelligible. The same policy 
was observed by Queen Elizabeth, and formed a considerable 
part of the defence provided by that great and glorious princess, 
against the unexpected attack of the armada. In the less pros- 
ptrouft reigns of the Stuart princes, the same system was occa- 
hionally continued, and again adopted by our illustrious deliverer, 
William the Third. During the reign of Queen Anne, af thetioie 
when the victories oC the British arms were forming an era i 

VOL. r. p 
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the hislorv of Europe, at which EnglaniUookcd back «itlt pride, 
and otlier nations with atnaztnunt, did our aKceElors tliink it in- 
compatible with their fume, with their liberty or their constitu- 
tion, to fortify the most vulnerablt.' parl« of their coasts, as it wan 
now proposed lodo? — On the conlrarj iherewas a resolution of 
the Coniniori§, not evtii ut the di-sirc- of lUc crown, laying down 
the neeessily of Ibrlilying the dock-yards against any possible 
Mivoston, and those resolutions were loniKled upon estimates of 
plans which had beeit made under the reign of King Willium. 
The ostimntei of those fort ifi cations amounted to a sum, which, 
considt-'ring the diSerenc-e between those days and the expensive 
times in which it was our niisfiirtunc fo Kve, gave no great room 
T a charge of prodigality against those who had digested the 
resent [^an. T!ie money then voted was 300,000/. which, when 
Compared ivith the *nlne of money at this dny, would not appear 
a a very Iritliiig snm. To come down to a Inter period, a period 
ftwhichit might be supposed he was somewhat partial — the 
- the lust war ! would to Heaven we could call it the 
ut war! — not indeed the last war, but tlic last on whiL-h Britons 
jt either a sigh or a hlu^h — the war of contrusL 
var in which the name of Britain was exalted 
and tlie proudest of nations, by successes u 
inqunsts as gltM-ious, as our late miscarriages 
:-Cn cntamitous and disgraceful 1 — What was 
Bie policy of the adminiarntion of (hnt day ? Thai it was ex- 
Ictly similar with whiit was now recommended he »ould prove 
e or two short extracts from tlie statuio bouL. llic Arst 
s from an uct of "JZd Geo. II. for providing fortifications for 
E dock-ynrds : and the second was tor n forlification for sonic 
c insigiiificanl place ( Milfurd, us well as be coidd remember ) 
P in which the very grounds of the policy now inculcated were re 
r "COgniiied : tlwt, hy procuring adequate mean« for domestic de- 
:, the ntitioii woiild become more at liberty to send its fleets 
id, cither for the purpose of defending her foreign MHle- 
nita, *r carrying the operations of oficusivc hostility into tbe 
T of tile enemy's possessions. 
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Thus it alight be seen, that in die very best days of this coun- 
try the syi^tem of fortification was' uniformly practised and en- 
couraged ; but even in d much later period, and during tlie admi- 
nistration of the right honourable gentleman * opposite to him» 
tlie very identical plan of fortification then under discussion had 
been considered, and an estimate for carrying it into execu- 
tion was presented to the House. He supposed that the right 
honourable gentleman who contended for the propriety of minis- 
ters being always ready to make up their minds on every subject 
which related to the force of the country, and who had himself, 
it appeared, made up his mind on tlie subject, was now ready to 
give his reasons for that change of opinion, whicli, it was to be 
feared, he intended on the present occasion to avow. For his 
own part, notwithstanding the great abilities and uncommon ver- 
satility of talents which the right honourable gentleman was 
well known to possess, he apprehended that he would not be 
able to reconcile, to any principles of consistency, his prac- 
tice of making up his mind when in administration, and im- 
making it with so much facility when out of office. He should, 
however, expect to hear that particular circumstance fully 
explained, as far as so extraordinary a change of opinion 
in such a peculiar variety of circumstances could admit of 
explanation. 

As to the necessity suggested as likely to ensue from this meai- 
sure of augmenting the standing army, nothing could prove more 
void of foundation. It had been unanimously reported by the 
board of officers, that the plan of fortification proposed was the 
best calculated for the defence of the dock-yards of any other 
which could be devised, and that it was such as was capable of 
defence by the smallest number of troops. Would any person, 
then, contend that a smaller number of troops, independent of 
fortifications, were able to defend a place better than a large 
body, assisted w*ith the best possible fortifications ? Such an idea 
was too absurd to be argued against ; and yet, in fact, it was the 
only idea on which that topic of opposition could possibly be 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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maiiitaincd. Should we, iii case of an invasion, trust solely to 
our standing army, then there would be a necessity of angnienl- 
ing, to a most enormous degreei that aniiy on which the wliole 
safety of the kingdom was to rest. Was this the way to vindi- 
cate and secure our libertiesl' If irc did not keep up £Uch an 
armr> then we should be reduced to the necessity of recurring to 
foreign assistance: perhaps lo the protcclion of nierccnnrics» 
bribed by our money, and who, when we had no longer occa- 
sion for their service, would prove as ready to turn their arms 
against ourselves. Was it bssdesiiabJeforus to be de-fended by 
the walls of Portsmouth and Pl^'niouth, garrisoned by our own 
militia, than to purchase the protection of Hessian hirelings? 
The plan was objected to upon the ground of ihc expense which 
would attend it, and of tlio probubilily that we could not expect 
to be free from a war until it should be completed, and that .we 
should derive no advantage front them at the time of the greatest 
nccessit)-. As to the latter of these objections, he requested 
the House to recollect the words of the report upon the table, 
from which they wnuld learn, that the plan of fortitication pro- 
posed to be adopted, was one calculated, even in im unliniahed 
and imperfect state, to afford great means of defence ; and that 
every part of them, though wanting all other assistance, and 
standing singly by itself, would prove highly useful and of 
course desirable. Thus, every part would be aniiwefable tu 
the great object : and jo far from rendering it necessary for 
the House to hold ilsclf committed to a constant and periodical 
expense until the whoW was completed, ilie fact would be, (bat 
every year the necessity of adding to the furtilications must 
diminish, because every year liie dock-ynids would receive addi- 
tional strength. 

With respect to the expense attending the building of the 

works, he flattered himself, tlutt hi» sentiments and ideas on the 

■ubjectof tlie financeaof tliis country, was not a backward tet- 

^■'tBre ill bis political character — lie In^d that hd hud not shewn 

limscir remiss in any unilvavours wliich could postibly lend lu 

tlic revenue from that deplorable state to which it « 
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duced by the melancholy process of the late war. It was too 
w^l known how much his feelings were engaged, not only by the 
duty of his station, and by his attachment to his country, but by 
considerations of his own personal reputation, which was deeply 
committed in the question, to exert every nerve, to arm all his 
vigitance, and to concentre all his efforts towards that great ob- 
ject, by which alone we should have a prospect, by relieving their 
burthens, of transmitting to our posterity that ease and comfort 
which ourselves felt the want of — an efficient sinking Jiind of the 
yiational debt ; to accomplish which was the first wish of his heart, 
and this, as well by every m^ans of prudent, well regulated eco- 
nomy, as by a rigid collection of the revenue. But was he to 
be seduced by the plausible and popular name of economy — he 
would not call it only plausible and popular, he would rather 
say, the sacred name of economy — to forego the reality, and for 
the sake of adding a few hundred thousands more to the sinking 
fund, perhaps render for ever abortive the sinking fund itself? 
Every saving which could, consistently with the national safety, 
be made, he would pledge himself to make ; but he would never 
consent to starve the public service, and to withhold those 
supplies without which the nation must be endangered. 

The relieving by every such means as his duty would suffer 
him to adopt, the burthens of the people, and removing that load 
of debt by which she was oppressed, was the grand and ultimate 
end of his desire; it was the pedestal to which he would wish to 
raise a column which should support whatever pretensions he 
might have to reputation and popularity ; but let it be well con* 
sidered, how far the objects of necessary defence, and of public 
economy, could be reconciled, and let the bounds that divide 
them not be transgressed. Let it be well weighed, what a certain 
security for a lasting peace there was in a defencible and powerful 
situation, and how likely weakness and improvidence were to be 
the forerunners of war. But should a war happen, where was 
economy ? What was become of the sinking fund ? The yery 
t;Kpense8 of one year's loan would amount to more than the 

p 3 
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5se fortifications which might ha»e secured us peace, 
■ thej would have diminished, or cffcctiiaily denttoyfd, 
■*'<)n or hope of Euccesa in on atincl>> In lliiti point uf 
means of preventing a tvnr, \iv should coiiceivi*, that 
ion which would be applitd hs ihc foundattwi for thts 
, might not be better applied thiin « million uf money 
licatioiis ; not that a million wotikl prove ta-cw- 
Dut iie choBe to stale it as high as any othiT gi'iilknnin, 
let his talents of ext^geration be what they might, eould pos- 
sibly carry it- 
There was also another part of the subject which otigbt to 
hove the greatest weight of all. und this vas, that these liirtifi- 
cations being calrukted to ntford conipli'te sei^iiHtytotho dock- 
yards, would enable our ii-bole fleet to go on remote services, 
tmA carry on the operations iif war at a dijtnnce, without clidatt- 
gering the materials and seeds of future navies troui being liable 
to (lettructioii by the imnsiim of an enemy. It had been insi- 
iinated, that the second datum in Hie Majesty's instructions hn^ 
been used to draw forth an actjuicsccnce froiil the board of offi- 
cers, upon an imreasonable supposition of thfe fleet iiciitg absent 
for nn improbable tiiui'. He hclieved tiierc were li?"- gcntknncn 
could foff^et. that at no very distant period, eseri since he h:i(l 
the honour of 11 p!nte in His Majesty's councils, the (leit Iiail bceii 
absent for a linic nearly equid to tliiil 'upposcd in the tinli'iii, 
upon a service whicii this country could nut liave ilif[)en<eil " illi, 
without sacrificinf; the most briliiiint success wliieh allemled us 
in the late war: — a success of f.uch hirire as tn spr.nd an irra- 
diation over the more fjloomy scenes in which ivc had been in- 
volvcd. Had Me been then in fear of an iitlaek upon i>iir cii;!^ts, 
which from reasons not proper to be mcnliiincd, ve li;i])peneil 
not to be, (iibraltar, anil the reiioii ii i>l' delVndini; it, must have 
been for ever lost. But it was not only by foreign cKpedtttons 
that wemightlosetheoidof our fleet in case of an invasion; it 
might Ko happen, that our fled, though in the very Chamiei, 
might be prevented by contrary winds, tides, or oiher contin- 
gencies, from arriving lo the assistance and relief of the dock- 
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yards. What would then prove the situation of this country? 
The enemy might, in one day, in one hour» do an irreparabla 
injury, and give a mortal stab to the very vital principle of our 
national vigour: might effectually destroy the seeds of that 
navy from which alone we had to hope for commerce, for safety, 
and for reputation. . On the whole, he really thought the pre- 
jsent rather a question to be considered as connected with our 
naval establishment, than that of either our army or ordnance^ 
as it was calculated to give liberty to the fleet which had hitherto 
been confined to our coasts, and as it were to the d«ifence of 
ihose dock-yards, without the security of which, the very exist- 
ence of the navy, or even of the nation, must be no more* 
Were it to be asked, why the sum required for these fortifica* 
tions had not been demanded for strengthening the navy, he 
should answer fairly, that he thought the same sum laid out upon 
the fleet, would by no means afford a proportional strength to 
what would be derived from the fortifications. The money which 
would prove sufficient to accomplish those works, would not 
build as many ships as would answer . for the defence of those 
invaluable harbours of Portsmouth and Plymouth. There was, 
besides, a certain degree beyond which the navy of this country 
could not go ; there was a certain number of ships, beyond 
which she could neither build nor man any more ; what that 
line was, he could not, nor would it be proper for him to point 
out: yet necessarily such a line must exist in the nature of 
things, but there never could be any line drawn to limit the 
fiecurity which we ought to provide for our dock-yards. What 
could be the reason that gentlemen on the other side of the 
House seemed so anxious to impede this measure ? Were they 
bold enough to stake themselves upon a question of such awful 
magnitude, and to stand forward with such decided vehemence 
as the opponents o£ a measure, which parliament, thinking itself 
incompetent to scrutinize, had referred to the highest profes- 
sional authority in the army, and in the navy ; which had re- 
ceived the sanction of that authority ; and which the ministers 
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nf tlie crown, who could have no persond fcdings on ttte sub- 
-ject, cKcept such os from considerations of llieir own ease and 
advantage tvfrc adverse fi'om it, nnd who could share iio t«in])- 
Iniions toivards jl, but a strong sense oFiu indif^pousBble neces- 
tlty, 'declared ihenisetves so mudi inlcrested about, a« to be 
unable to rest upon tlieir pillows so lonn; aa it retnaiiied in nae- 
pen!c ? He called upon the House to beware how iht^y sulTcrud 
tliettisetves to be lightly drawn into a line of conduct whicli 
might iDvoWe tlieir poBtcrily, nay themselves, in the hcaticst 
calanjities. 

He flattered himself ttjat mure urgiumciibi u'ere ecnrcHy neui>8' 
eary to prove, that the proposed sysluin of fortilying the dock- 
yards was absolutely ncccKsary fur tho pre^-rvntiun and security 
of the sources of nur mariue in case of a future war, and tluil 
the Kystoni in tjuestion luid received the unmiimous sanction of 
a board of land and eta officers, consistini; of the most rusiicct- 
Dblo and experienced characters in the two services; and thnt 
they had in their report pronounced the plan the best adapted 
to its purpose of any which could be devised, grounded on the 
most economical principles, and requiring the smallest number 
of troths. Viewing it properly, it wns a naval question, and ns 
such it ought to be considered, becaus» while it gavv security to 
tlic vital i'prings and sources of our marine, go fur from render- 
ing un increase of the military force of the kingdom necessary, 
OS some gentlemen, from a laudable jealouny of the slnndin^^ 
anny, and from a naturnl und zealous regard fur the coasiitu- 
tion, hod been led to imagine, it would actually tend to entible 
govHomcnt to keep up a less iniliLiry astabliiihmcnt tlian other- 
wise n)ust be muinlaincd. I'luis circunistnnccd, he should rest 
all his hopes of support solely upon the power of his arguments 
to prove what he had asseitcd in that respect. Having I'ead the 
words of iwo preliminary resolutions, which he rcraorked would 
prove ileclaratory of the opinion of the House upon the subject, 
(should they think ht to adopt them) and which, by beinp voted 
previous to their going into tlie committee of supply, would Ifty 
a foundation for ttieir future proceedings, and rest their votes ii 
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the committee upon a perspicuous and permanent footing, Mr, 
Pitt concluded with moving his first resolution as follows : 

** That it appears to this House, that to provide effectually 
for securing His Majesty's dock-yards at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, by a permanent system of fortification, founded on 
the most economical principles, and requiring the smallest nun^- 
ber of troops possible to answer the purpose of such security, is 
an essential object for the safety of the state, ultimately con- 
nected with the general defence of the kingdom, and necessary 
for enabling the fleet to act with full vigour and effect, for the 
protection of commerce, the support of our distant possessions, 
and the proj^ecution of offensive operations in any war in which 
the nation may hereafter be engaged." 

After a long discussion of the subject, the House came to a division ; 

For Mr. Pitt's motiim.... 169 

Against it 169 

when the Speakpr, by his casting vote, decided the question in the 
negative. • 



March 29. 1786. 

The House hai-ing resolved itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration that part of His Majesty's speech on the 24th 
of January last which rccommeiulcd the establishment of a fixed plan for 
the reduction of the National Debt, 

Mr. Pitt addressed the chairman of the committee as follows : 

5ir, The object I have to refer to this committee is, to con- 
sider of the means of decreasing the national debt. To attempt 
to recommend this purpose by any words would surely be quite 
superfluous : tlie situation of this country, loaded with an enor- 
mous debt, to pay the interest of which every nerve has been 
stretched, and every resource nearly drained, carries with it a 
stronger recommendation than any arguments I could possibly 
adduce. That something should be done to relieve the nation 
from the pressure of so heavy a load is indeed acknowledged by 
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nid, I ttnat, tliut in U>is Housa llii'ie b only one feeling 
3on the subject. To you do tfie public turn llieir eye, justly 
^ting, that from tlic trust you hold, you will tJiink it your 
to make tlie most terious cflorts, in order to ii<lbr(l than 
jug-wishe(]>ror jirospect ol' being i-eHevetl from au endless 
nulalion of tnKcs, under Uiu burtlieiiol' which they are 
y to Bink. Upon the deliberutioo of this day do thty place 
B|] their hopes of a full rt-tum of |iro5perity, and tliat public 
security, which will give coiiflik-uct; iiiid vigour to thosi- exer- 
tions ill trade and ciminicrcL', upon whitJi the flourishing state 
of this country so much depends. Yet not only the public and 
this House, but otlier nations look to the liusinesi; of this day ; 
for, by the establishment of what is now propiwi^d, our rank will 
be dacided among the powers of Europe. To behold this coun- 
try cuicrging from a most unfortunate wur, which uddcd such an 
mccumulation to sums before immense, that it w8£ the belief of 
nrrounding nations, and of many among ourselves, that our 
povers must fail us, and we should uot be able to bear up under 
it 1 to behold this nation, instead of dcapau'ing at its alarniiug 
coadition, looking boldly its situation in the face, and establish- 
ing upon a spiritod and jicrniiuient ]iliui tlio means of rLlicviog 
itself from all its incumhrimfcs, mu.-l ^-ivesudi !Ui idea nf our 
resources, and ol" our sjiirit of txerlion, as will aaloiiish the 
nations around us, a:K! ciuiblc us to ripain thai I'rr-eniincnce to 
which we are on many arcouiits to justly t'litilluil. The jiio- 
priely and tllL' necessity ot'^dujjtir.g ;i jilau for lliis purpose i> not 
only universally all.nved. but it is ;Js.i admitted llint iii'mrd„itc 
Steps ought to be taken to make provision for lids ]iurpost'. And 
I am persuaded, that wholeux difliTciiccs of opinion "e may 
have in this Hovise upon political jioinls, no iliHireiue of opinion 
will this day be entertained tInitHI'eetual jirovi.sion lit* iiunieiliately 
made to reduce the debt of this nation. 

The chief subject then before the House is, not whether the 
recommendation in Ilis Majesty's ppcccli should be complied 
with : nor even is it a matter of dispute what suni ou;;liI to be al- 
lotted for this purpose ; for it seems agreed, by common consent 
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of all, that one mHlion annually ought to be laid aside as the 
means of gradually accomplishing this desirable purpose. The 
great points which vre have to consider are, in the first place, 
what measures ought to be taken to acquire a million for this 
purjiose. Secondl}', what is the way of applying it ? I must 
here congratulate the nation upon the arrival of this wished-for 
day, when all despondency and gloomy fear may be laid aside, 
and our prospects brightened with joy and hope. With how 
much pleasure am I able to add, that this can be carried into 
effect without laying any heavy new burthens upon the people. 
This is beyond the hopes of almost every man, and is indeed a 
subject of the greatest rejoicing to every friend of this country. 

In order to be acquainted with our real situation, to see what 
we have and what we want, 1 mean to state to the committee 
the annual income and the annual expenditure of the nation, as 
the ground upon which we arc to proceed with regard to the 
object before us. This has already been done by the select 
committee, who were appointed for the purpose of examining 
into the subject, and whose reports arc now upon your table. 
It is a matter of much satisfaction that this mode has been taken 
to ascertain the sums of the revenue, and the expense of the 
nation. You have not the word of an individual, but the report 
of a conrmiittee of this House, who have given an authentic, an 
accurate, and a clear statement of the whole. This has been 
long enough published to have put it in the power of every 
gentleman to examine it with attention, and I hope none have 
neglected it. It is so much better that every thing^of that kind, 
every thing that contains so many figures, should be stated on 
paper, than be trusted to the memory, that it will not be neces- 
sary for me to detain the House long with that part of the subject. 
The committee have very properly arranged their inquiries 
under two heads, taken from different periods. The first is, 
from Michaelmas 178^ to Michaelmas 1785 ; and the second, 
from the 5th of January 1785 to the 5th of January 1786. In 
the first period the annual receipt appears to be 15,879,182/.; 
in the second period, in the year ending the 5th of January 1786> 
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, 15^97,+71/. There never was a report upon 
any Subjuci, nor upon such a suhjeci as this, of bo much con- 
sequence to the nation. The manner in which it hns been 
brouglit up speaks the praise of the committee much higher 
than I am able to do by any nords I could use. The clear, the 
]irecise, the accurate mode tliey hiivc observed throufjhout the 
vliole ; the great atleiitioi) which ihuy have paid to the object 
for which they were appointed, deserves the highest encomiums. 
The care with which they have avoided all sanguine conclusions 
from the preioiees before them citn never be too much applauded. 
Rigorous in calculating all coutinf^rncicN ulnch might arise to 
baulk the hopes of the nation, and tend to liisappoint their hopes 
of the expected surplus^es ; moH faithful to their trust, most 
scrupulous with regard to the trutti of their statanients, shewing 
at once their respect for tlie House, their sense of the importance 
of the business into which they had been deputed to exutnlne, 
they imvc proceeded to deliver in a report, nhich, in point of 
clearness, precision, just and fair deduction, stands eminently 
distinguished above every report I have ever seen. 

The first sum they have stated as the whole revenue thai hns 
been received into the exchequer from llic 5th of January 1785 
to the $th of January 1786, is 12,49!),!) I ti/. After this, next 
follow two sums, which they have thought proper to deduct from 
this sum, which has been received into the exchequer. First ore 
the arrears due from tlic Cast-India company, which ought to 
have been paid belbre, but hud been respited lo them, and 
amounts to 401,118/. The other sum, which In the cum e man- 
ner is deducted, is the excess of the window duties, but which, 
from the alteration of the assesKcnents, will not he paid any 
longer. These two nnlcles, therefore, being eonsidercd only as 
contingencies^, are not reckoned as part of tlie yearly revenue. 
These two sums, then, amounting to about IST.^QOl., being 
deducted, leave a remainder of 12,0*2,090/. This sum, which 
lias been pud into the exchequer, is considered us a part of oor 
Btatcd yearly income, it being, each article of it, made up by 
iBXCi which are payable every year. 
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The rest of the sums which they have stated as the amount of 
the public revenue, which is sometliing above 3,300,000/., arise 
from taxes, which, though payable yearly, have not yet been a)l 
received into the exchequer in such a manner as to have with 
them their proper vouchers ; but the committee thought right to 
add them to the sums that had been received. Of these sums 
there can be little doubt or uncertainty. They are collected by 
the officers in different parts of the kingdom, according to assess- 
ments made and returned to them; where, therefore, these taxes 
have not actually been received, the assessments are taken, and a 
calculation made from them ; with which there is the greatest 
human probability of their agreeing ; indeed, no other method 
more clear and conclusive could have been suggested. Of this 
kind is the additional window tax, commonly known by the 
name of the commutation tax : this amounts to 380,000/. from 
Michaelmas 1784 to Michaelmas 1785, and 253,000/. from thfe 
5th of January 1785 to the 5th of January 1786. The addi- 
tional tax also upon two-wheel and four-wheel carriages, 107,000/. 
for the latter, and 59,281/. for the former. The added duty on 
male servants, 42,000/. for the latter period, arid 26,000/. for 
the former. Farther duty on horses, waggons, and carts, 73,610/. 
to January 1786, and 56,829/. to Michaelmas 1785. It is 
impossible to say all these taxes have been received, but they 
have stated them in so cautious and guarded a manner, that there 
is little reason to doubt of their equalling, if not exceeding the 
statement. 

After these follow the taxes which have not been all received 
-into the exchequer : those which were laid on in 1784 and 1785, 
and not having had time for their fair and full operation. The 
produce of those laid on in the year 1784, at Michaelmas, 
amounted to 103,000/., and in January to 22,000/.; the produce 
of those laid on in 1785, at Michaelmas last, including the 
improvement of the medicine duty, amounts to 265,000/., and at 
the 5th of January to 242,000/. To these is added the sum of 
14,000/., which is yearly paid at the excise and alienation office 
in part of the civil list : and also the land and malt tax, whieh 



} yearly voted, came uudcr this hcud, ami amount m 
[>UO,000/. All these sums added, matlc together, itt Mich»«l- 
las naS. 'i,365,Q00l.. whicli, iwlUfd to tlie receipts for tliut 

, vi». 11,874,000/., would produce ii sum of I5,S79,00W. 
in January IT861 tlie u'holc of the sums amounted to 

i^OOOi., uliidi, iHldeil to the muount of the ret-eJpts 
•ur tliti yiiar, iTinde l5,Sffi,00OL, only n difference of about 
20,000/. 

This, iheii) IK tlic annual income ot this country, and upon the 
true stjjicmcut of which there is every rcabou to rely. Tliereis, 
indeed, a small difTerence in the two statements, tlic one cniliiig 
nt Micliaclmti^, and the other ut January; hut, aliliough IshouM 
take the smallest, it would not make any diSeroocc in the di'duc' 
tions 1 shall draw from tliis subject. Indeed, it is >vell known to , 
those who, from their official situations, have had an opportuuity 
of observing;, that it is aooie time before new tiixcs can tiiirly 
operate. So many evosiona are at first formed, and so nuiny 
frauds comiuitted, tlint it generally takes some tints bofbro 
they cau be levied to their full extent ; and it is owing to tfaia 1 
circumstance chiefly ihat there is n dilTereDCe between the two ] 

Many of the taxes Imd on in the year J 78*, and ithnost all 
those in 17t>5> an: undtr the description I hnvu giveJi ; and I 
liavc the yivatest rtawon to believe they ivill greatly increase in 
thtir prdduee, wheji evasions are detected, and niovo effectual 
means in;idc use of to collect them fully ; and alihnupl. none 
of thcui have been actually ])aid into tbe exchcijUiT, jior is It 
poiisible from receipt to form any judgment with regard to them, 
yet 1 am persuaded that the particular eharactir which tin.' com- 
mittee have maintained, vill appear, with regard lu them, that 
thev are stated cautiously, and within their true liiuils. 'I'liortj is 
one tax which 1 may just mention as an instance of the trutlt of 
what I have observed with regard to new taxes ; that is the duty 
on game licenses, whicli lias produced 20,000/. more since the 
alterations it received. There is oiily one error tli:it 1 ean per- 
ceive, and thill is 4,140/., which ougiit to be deduclcd from the 
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produce of the taxes imposed in 1785. Surely, on a subject of 
this kind, the sum of 4,000/. is not a great deal. Some of the 
taxes in 1785 are stated upon very sure ground, and from what 
has been received since January, though not received soon enough 
to be laid before the committee, give reason to believe they will 
produce more than they are rated at. Among these particularly 
is the shop tax, the house tax, and the servants' tax ; the other 
taxes are stated on more uncertain grounds, such as the duty on 
pawnbrokers, and some others. Upon the whole, I do conceive, 
that we may rely upon this account as the real revenue of t^ 
country. The committee have stated every thing upon tliebest 
grounds the nature of the case admitted ; and I have stated their 
results njore for the sake of recalling them to gentlemen's minds 
than to add any thing new. JMy object is to shew that it is a fair 
dv'duction, and may be taken as the produce of the year from. 
Januar}' 1785 to January 1786. 

AVhether or not we can rely upon this as an annual income, to 
continue at the same rate to this nation, is another question. I 
do think we may rely upon it so far as to look upon this annual 
income as a fund for an annual decrease of our debt ; yet I do 
not look upon it as a certain income. Events may happen to- 
swell this produce beyond the most sanguine calculation ; and it 
may also happen that a disappointment may take place upon 
subjects so complicated in their nature. The trade and wealth 
of the nation is too fluctuating to admit that any average can be 
taken. A sudden disaster may blast all our hopes ; and it may 
happen even that, without any disastrous event to this country, 
we may cut a poor figure for a year, or a number of year$« I 
therefore do not take the liberty to make any other statement 
but what the committee have made, and would therefore read 
what the committee have said at the beginning of their report. 
For the reasoning stated by the committee, you (as much as 
they expect) have reason to conclude that this flourishing condi- 
tion of our revenue will continue. We have nothing indeed to 
fear. We may lay despondent thoughts aside. Every thing 
depends upon the spirit of thisHouseiWdthe xe8oluti€i|i|the.gpod 
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■ense, and the industry of tlie country, to pat thcae things out of 
all doubt. It was more than could be tliought possible, thair 
within 8 single year, such a succees nould happin. But it is 
not confined to one year : ever since the happy ara of the resto- 
ration of the peace, tliis has been more or less the case. Tlie 
incrcMe was slow al first, but constant ; and the happy progress 
of last year shews, from pleasing experience, that wc have no 
reaBon to fear its being stationary, or becoming retrogrnde. A 
great part of this flourishing appearance which trade has of late 
put on, and the great influx into the exchequer, have been owing 
to the regulations that have been taken to crush clandestine trade. 
This was the more to be believed, as the increase of revenue 
chiefly appeared from the customs ; and this gave room to hope 
that further great and essential improvements of the revenue 
might arise from wholesome regulations with regard to articles of 
illicit traffic. Driven from its strong hold of ten, it lurlts in 
other petty trendies, from wheni^e it may be effectually chased. 
Every thing that is done to elfect this, is introducing a perma- 
nent fvource of revenue by making trade return into a regular 
channel. What has been done in this way cannot as 3'et liave 
had its full operation, becjiuso, as great cajiiiala were employed 
iu this clandestine business, the nccupnlinn will subsist fur a 
while, even although it is a losing trade. The measures taken 
two years ago, under the articles of tobacco and spirits, have 
caused tlic smuggling of these to subside to a great degree, and 
have much increased onr rtvenue. In tlie article of salt the 
fruuds are very con<^idrrahlc, and ought iuimcdiately to be 
redressed, But, with regard to wines, the frauds arise to so great, 
to so enonnous a pitch, that, if we will take the effectual mea- 
curea to reprciss thrm,all the deficiencies will be made up in what 
is stated as the annual progress ofthe revenue. If wc have tlie 
means of doing this in our power, and do not make use of them, 
we must certainly suffer just blame. I intend, for my part, id 
bring forward very soon n plan for that purpose, which I mean t» 
■ubniit to tlie consideration of the House, and flattermysetf,lhat, 
if it meets Riih their appiobation, il will occasion a very g 
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increase to the revenue of the kingdom. After having in this 
manner represented every thing in the fairest light I am ablCf 
to enable you to form a just view of the whole of the real and 
probable sources of our national inco'me, I shall now proceed upon 
the idea that this is a true statement of our revenue, which has been 
laid upon your table by the committee, and that we may expect 
(with as much certainty as can attend any thing of this kind) that 
we shall enjoy an increasing revenue of 1 5,397 »000/. per annum. 
The next subject of our discussion is, what may be the annual 
expenditure of the nation. This the committee have also stated, 
and it amounts to 14,478,000/. There is a great part of tlie 
particular items, of which this sum is' made up, that the com- 
mittee have omitted to mention, because thf'sums charged have 
been previously stated by act of parliament. This they consi- 
dered as permanent expenses, and therefore distinguish them 
from what is fluctuating. In the former description they consi- 
dered the interest of the national debt, which is 9,275,769/. and 
with the exchequer bills, make a sum of 9r532,000/. : this part 
contains also the civil list, 900,000/. ; the charges on the aggre- 
gate fund, 64,000/. ; and the appropriated duties, 66,500/. : the 
whole of this division is 10,554,000/. The other class of ex- 
penses include the different establishments for the defence of the 
nation; as the army, the navy, tlie ordnance, and the militia. 
There may be extraordinary charges for these purposes; but 
. that the committee had not any thing to do with in the present 
estimate ; they have stated the expense only that must be occa- 
sioned by a peace establishment, and this they have done on a 
very enlarged and liberal footing. 

They have allowed for the navy, during peace, 18,000 men, 
which is more than ever had been kept up during any peace ; and 
they allowed for this 1,800,000/. It must be observed that the 
committee did not go to state what ought to be the expense of 
our navy, but only what, after the deduction of all our expenses, 
would remain as a surplus ; and therefore their business is to 
state every thing on the largest probable footing. They have 
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taken the army upon the ume mode of reasoniiig ; and they «!• 
low for tile cliurge at it a sura of 1 ,600.000/., much gteater thnn 
was ill tlie peace eslabliBhiDent before the last war, when we had 
to ntimeioufi, but diitatit possessioDs to defend; and it ii ex- 
tremely probable that this may be reduced, in a short time, con- 
«(derably under tlie sum stated in tlie report. The ordnance, 
alsOt U stated largely ; this, however, we hball be under the nf 
cesdily of keeping up ; it was found that we were v«ry waaiing 
in this respect in the beginning of the last war; and it would 
be very hazardous to allow ourselves to run a similar risk in any 
other. 

The miscellaneous services are taken upon an average of some 
years back : but I tliink it is very probable that they too have 
been stated higher than they will be found to ho : these arose 
chiufly from addresses of this House to the king, for particular 
grants, and also from the establishments of our colonies abroad, 
and from bills of exchange drawn by their governors upon the 
treasury ; these services were staled at 74,000/. Deducting the 
whole of the expenditure IVom the annual income, there remain- 
ed a surplus of 900,000/. 

This, then, is the sum which remains to be applied to the pur- 
pose of decreasing the annual debt : but, as the fund for this 
purpose ought to be a million nnnunlly, I shall move, in this 
committee, such taxes as will produce the sum of 100,000^. 
And [ am happy to say, that tliis may he done without laying 
fresh burthens upon the people. I shall move that an additional 
duty be laid upon Bpirlls; ttiey were formerly charged in whu 
b called the wash, with seven-pence per gallon, that was after- 
wards decreased to five-pence ; I shall now raise it to six-pence 
per gallon, which will produce about 70,000^., without being 
any eucouragement to smuggling. Another I mean to lay is only 
tt uu>dificatian of a tax ; a duty upon the importation of two 
species of timber, deals and battens: I will rate this at 30,000^ 
1 aliall Iav another upon an article of mcr« luxury ; upon per- 
fumery and hair powder ; these 1 wiU rate lU 15,000, or WfiOOi. 
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So thai, altogether, the Bum wanted t 
be mode up. 

After I have now staled these thing* to you, I must observe 
that, although this i« UattH to be the annual expenditure, some 
lime roiisl intei^ene hefbt* the expenditure ean be reduced to 
Ah point. It mult be attended to, that ve are only jast emerged 
frum tht most ruinous aud expensive war in #hich this coim- 
try wis e»eT engaged. Many of the heavy burthens we incurred 
during lliat war, had not ended with the conclusion of h, but 
still continued, and must be expected sotne lime to continue to 
hang upon us. Under the head of the navy, many ships that 
had Been faid upon the slocks were to be tinished. Tliey had 
[»e*(i huJIt too far to allow tbein to go hack, and to be tost to the 
public ; and they were, besides, necessary to increase our naval 
Strengtli to an equality with our powerful neighliimrs. This wns 
BO cotteiderable, that, although the committee hnd stated the 
peace establishment of the navy at 1,800,000/., yet the expense 
attending this present year #as 600,000^. abote it, ihougli it may 
not. perhap*, be more than 500,000/, In the army also, the et- 
ceeJings were much above the common run of the expense on 
that estabHthment j ati J thi* amounted to nearly 3tl(l,0[X)/. Thfs 
i» chtrfly expended in a Way where justice and tttimanity forbid 
economy — to (he rWlnccd officers on half" pay, and to tlie widows 
of officers; a part of the nnty extfii ordinary is taten up in the 
liame way. Thfr»e two sums would go ahnost to annihilate the 
surplus if it WT< to be applied to these purposes within the year. 
But in truth and fact they arc ftotannnal charges, they are only 
the remaining sums of tbe expenses of last war, and must cease 
altogether in a few years, it would, therefore, be unfikir and' 
unwtte to charge them ai annual cxpcrrditures. In four yean 
the great burthen of them, that of Hie ship>building, will ccfliei 
nor can this be effected sooner. I conceive, therefore, that yott' 
must look to a flriore average to come at your expense. It ap- 
pears to me th« this may be done with great ^afvty : and I have 
not a doubt bat that resources are w be found that will justify 
thn mode of pnweMing, and be sufficicift to keep every tfabg 
Q 2 
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minute i^ccwracy, lo iirJut particular suio tl^ey will amouut : but 
I think a »ua) of SpftOW/. is likely: lo be the vail for tbosc 
[lurppEes, afid. lo he pt^vldiHl tot in the cour*e of two or three 
ye^rs. 

There is auother tOAtter of expen:]^ vibii^ the committee 
have not uteotioned in their r^orts, and which is the subject of 
the King's message this day ; this will be a matter bel'ore pac- 
liAtpeut. The impossibility of reJuciog thq civil list within 
the aura of <KX>..000/- allon-ed by parliament, proceeded chk^y 
from that part being mortgaged for the paymeot of certain 
exchequer bills, b^ anniud payments of 50,000/., which reduced 
it from 900,000 to 850,0001. Of these exchequer bills there 
remains due about 180)000/. aod there was besides, an arrear 
against the civil list of about 30,000i^ more. The crowa had 
long beeu embarrassed by llus iucumbi^aace ; and tliat it may be 
entirely removed, I shall move oa this day sennight, when Hia 
Majesty's message shall be tal^ea into cpnsidenuion, Ibr the 
Bum of 210,000/. 

The whole, therefore, that we are now to fiod, the meaoa of 
providing for is, the extra expenf^es of the navy and army, which 
I have »ated liberally at 3,000,000/. 'i'liis is to be accounted 
for in the course of four years, after which lime we sliall have 
a clear annual surplus of u milltim, uniucuuiberud with any de- 
mands upon tlie qatioDal income. Although this sum should 
be funded, and ways and means found to unswvr the interest, it 
would not occasion any great burthen upoo the jieoplei but the 
■tate of (his country at present ix su very tlouri&hing, thall ain 
happy to say ihnt it will not be necessary to burthqi) the pet^e 
with any taxes upon this account, btit ccrtaia qxtrapidinary re- 
sources are to b^ found within ourselves that will nbundautly 
answer what is here required, The committee iirst make men. 
lion of lotteries ; whicli are, indeed, a resource that goven^ 
mcnl can hn^e recourse lu, hui which is in itself, su encoiiritgii^ 
Id a spirit of garabiing, that it is doubtfid wbuther it ought tp 
be adopted. The spirit of {[ambling is indeed so deeply rooted, 
that I am afraid it is of little cottsequence whetlier a lottery be 
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wichhoiden or not, and it n always a resource eqaal to 140,0001, -. 
kowever, as it is not rewlved by government whether there 
shall be one this year, I shall not put it to account. 

The next head they mention is that of army savings, and this 
bears the appearance of being very considerable: and indeed a 
rery considerable iiiini under this description had been paid into 
the exchequer ; this consisted chiefly of money that had been 
appropriated to different services, and which had not been ex- 
pended. This had been very consideridjle in the peace following 
the war before the last ; and from the extent of the immense 
grants during this war, we might expect much more. Of these 
sums, fogelber with the surplus of several funds, the amount of 
4fiO,00<V. had already been paid into the exchequer. There are, 
besides this, immense sums in the hands of former pa3-masters, 
which, i( is to be expected, we shall be able in a little time to 
coine at. The mode, hitherto, of keeping the army accounis 
ho* been extremely open to abuse ; and accordingly paymasters 
have taken every advantage to keep the public money in their 
liitnds. Notwithstanding tliis^ it >s to be hoped that as soon as 



^e cnnimissioners have 
counts, they will be enabled to co 
ia justified at tar as they have gone : 
great, as they have to go through n 
eighteen regiments of foot, and g 
and dragoons whose accounts for 
been examined into for twenty ye: 



all in the out-standing ac> 
illect a very great «um'; this 
; but the labour is extremely 
o less than one hundred and 
IS many regiments of horse 
non-effective men had not 
together. One regiment 



they had gone through already had produced 22,000/. for the 
use of govomment; and although I canoot be so sanguine as 
ID hope that every regiment will produce as much, yet I think 
1 may state the total, including contracts and other articles of 
abuse, at the sum of 100,000/. 

The next source mentioned by the committee, ie a balance 
due from the East-india company for the subsistence of troop* 
in India, and on account of victualling the navy. This amounted' 
(o 600,000/.; and there was a probability of its being pttid in a 
very short lime. The committee aira mentioned the unclaImM 
Q 4. 



dividends in the fund*, tliat a pari of them might be applied 
GOnsisteiitl}' with the safety of the public creditors to the pub- 
lic tue. 

The crown landi are qleo a source of protluce; but as it is 
not determined how to dispose of thein, I will not mention them 
in the account : and that perhaps it might be thought right to 
apply them to the relief of the Ameritnn loyalists. 

The great article upiiu which the committee dwell, and upon 
which they founded tlieir eKpcctalicnc of a permanent surplus, 
U the improvein(.'nt of our revenue by proper regulations lo dis- 
courage smuggling, and give room to the fair trader to reap 
those advantagL's which are due to his labours, and which must 
in every light add to the amount of the customs; this, both by 
encouraging the legal merchant, and bringing those goods to a 
regular entry that would hove been clandestinely ditpoaed of. 
The regulations which had been already made in this respect, 
had not had room for their full operation, and yet they have oc- 
casioned a very great addition to the revenue of the nation, and 
might be expected still to increase, as this increase is regular 
and progressive, and not the sudden effect of the suppression of 
our warlike operations. It is indeed not easy to be conceived, 
by those not conversant in those subjects, how numerous and 
• how artful the frauds are which are doily put in practice in every 
subject ofihe national revenue.' One article, that of wine, re- 
fjuired immediiite remedy ; and I flatter myself with very great 
sums indeed from this branch. The consumption of wine in this 
country is not diminished, and yet it does not appear that the 
average of last year compared with the year 1746, is equal to it 
in produce of revenue, so for that it sinks below it no less than 
240,0001. Without laying a burthen upon the country, there 
are njaiiy regulations to be made in the article of spirits that will 
increase the revenue from that branch of trade. The article of 
lobarco is another object tJiat attention muM be paid to: and I 
have no doubt that from the regulations tltat will be proposed in 
these Bnlcles,,nt least 900,000/. annually may be produced. In, 
another session of parliament 1 intend also to bring about a con- 
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sideration of the customs, which will undoubtedly add greatly 
to the produce of the revenue : we shall not, however, enter 
upon this at present ; I have stated enough to the House. Those 
who compare our annual sums to our annual expenditliref may 
here see sums equal to apply to the deficiencies without any new 
demands, or any new burthens upon the people. I have stated 
what these deficiencies may be,, as matters of uncertainty ; but 
if it be about 3,000,00(V. the whole may be provided for without 
any new burthens of any sort. Why, it may be said, do I not 
fund this ? For this good reason ; that I shall not, in all pro- 
babihty, have occasion to raise it : even if it were funded now 
there could be little hazard of its being made good. 

I may now proceed to lay apart the million : but before L 
enter upon that part of the discussion which relates to the par- 
ticular mode of applying thb annual sum, it will be proper to 
consider the effect it will have. If this million, to be so applied, 
is laid out, with its growing interest, it will amount to a very 
great sum in a period that is not very long in the life of an indi- 
vidual, and but an hour in the existence of a great nation : and 
this will diminish the debt of this country so much as to prevent 
the exigencies of war from raising it to the enormous height It 
has hitherto done. In the period of twenty-eight years the sum 
of a million, annually improved, would amount to four millions . 
per annum. 

But care must be taken that this fund be not broken in upon : 
this has hitherto been the bane of this country : for if the ori- 
ginal sinking fund had been properly preserved, it is easy to be 
proved that our debts at this moment would not have been very 
burthensome : this has hitherto been, in vain, endeavoured to 
be prevented by acts of parliament : the minister has uniformly, 
when it suited his convenience, gotten hold of this sum, which 
ought to have been regarded as most sacred. What then is the 
way of preventing this ? The plan I mean to propose is this : 
tliat this sum be vested ia«certain commissioners, to be by than 
applied quarterly to buy up stock ; by this means* no sum so 
great will ever lie ready to be seised upon any oocaaioot and 
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the fund will ga on williotit inlerruption. JAWg, and very long 
Ims tbii CMtmr; Wrnggteil under its li«avy Uiad, without say 
prMpect f>r being relieveil : but it may noir looli forward to an 
idijecl upou wiiJcti the «xistcBce of iliis cimntry depentli ; it ii, 
thereforo, pro^-r it should be fortitird in Much ma puMbJe 
against alicniLtion. Uy lki« oiaiutei- of paying 250,000^ quar- < 
lerly into the hands of corauiiBaioner»i it wivuld ninkc it iiapoi- 
siblt? to take it by stealth ; and tUe lulntntnge wwild be too 
well fdt ever to su&r a public act lor that purpow;. A minister 
could not have the confidence to came to iJiii< House and de- 
•ize the repeiU of to beueficial a law, which iriided so directly 
to relii;ve tha people froni their burthens. 

The peraone who should be appointed to this comtitiauon 
should be of rauL and distinction, to secure them from Buspicion, 
and to give, na far as charactec could fo, a belief of their die- 
charging it with faithfulness. In the first plac«, 1 think it right 
that the resectable commoner, whoever he shall be, who fllk 
tlie chair of this Mouse, should be placed at thu head of it. Par- 
Uatnent, in ioBtituting a commis^iou of so much importance to- 
ward* the support of national credit and prosperity, could not 
tnore solemnly, nor more pointedly promulgate its high sense of 
the duty by which that commission is bound, than by itppoint- 
[Rg the first member of this House to be at the head of it. I 
think also, without ascribing aay thing to myself, iliat the per- 
son who holds an office bo intirontely connected with finance as 
the chancellor of the exchequer, ottght to have a place In ikw 
commission. There is another person who, from his high mnk, 
as well as from his virtues and reputation, I think ought to havu 
a share in this business, and hi: is also, at proscnt, a member ot' 
thiE Uouse: this is the master of the rolls. Thegovuniorand th« ' 
deputy -govern or of the Dank of lingland I think ought olio la bo 
of the uumber. Also the uccountaot-gener^ of the high aooil 
of chauceryi whoi by virtue of bis office, was already employed ia 
the money of All s«ltora and wards in the funds, mid incrowing,b]r 
thBtiuanns,il)eGapital,by theRCf^unmlallonnrcunipouiidititnaM. 

Such as these perMUS I dull propnso lo be tppcrinied to tUk 
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trust, when the bill coniies before the committee. There might 
b# some dii^SQulty ia determiniDg how to regulate the conduct of 
the commissioners in thq purchase of stock ; but that might, per- 
haps, be left to their own discretion. But although it might be 
proper to leave the manner of doing this to their own prudeDce» 
• it would not be so proper, by any means, to leave to them the 
regulation of the time when they were to purchase : this, I think, 
ought to be on every transfer day in the quarter, at regular 
periods, and in equal sums. 

I am very far from ascribing any merit to myself in suggesting 
this scheme; but, I cannot but think myself peculiarly happy in 
having a ta«k. to perform so very different from any (^ my 
predecessors, and that, instead oi expending the money of the 
public, I should have the great good fortune to be led to set about 
to diminish our burthens. This plan, which I have now the honour 
to bring forward, has long been the wish and the hope of aU 
men ; and I am proud to flatter myself that my name may be 
inscribed on that firm column now about to be raised to national 
fiuth and national prosperity. 

I shall not detain the House longer, because I am persuaded 
that they must be already tired of the tedious detail upon which 
I have been under the necessity of entering. The time when the 
operation of this fund is to begin, I think should be upon the 
5th of July. At that time let 250,000/. be paid into the hands 
of the commissioners for this purpose ; and after that, continued 
quarterly ; this will make 750,000/. to be expended during the 
three quarters* I shall just mention upon what I found the 
expectations of hayiag a surplus this year, of 750»000/« after 
paying the curfent expenses of the year ; by which there will 
appear a surplus over and above the stipulated annuidl one of 
some hundred. thpuAapd pounds 

The House had voted for seameu.....****..—.*..*.........* 936»000 

Ordinary of navy.-.....t......M..—M..«....«....fo..— •••••— -1»645,000 

xiXtry)r ciinar y>— ♦#»——>»>♦•—— tM MM »«t n Mf M — •——>*•■ — • wf oOQiOOO 
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ny plantations, exlraordinarit*, &c..„ 1,966,261 

Inance „.—„........„........,.. -.....». S39,000 

U list, &-C. making the sum vot«d.».....-.-.,.. 8,956fiQl 

chequer bnis„..™. _ 2,509,000 

n not yet voted „....~... ........ 810,824 

i total of the supplies would be „ ji?.12,*77,085 

The ways and means are as follow ; 

Land and tnalt-tax» «.„.. 2,750,000 

Exchequer bills. „ 5,500,000 

Surplus of the sinking fund, in hand 582,000 

Estimated produce of 1786 ~ 3,444,000 

Arrears fVoiii East-India company life animitiee. &c. 1 ,086,000 



Amount of ways and means for the current 

year, 1786 « „ „. 13,362.+80 

From which deduct the surplus, as above 12,477)085 

Remainder, C. 8S.'i,,';95 
From this sum deduct the three quarterly pay- 
ments beginning on the 5lh of July, of 
250,000/. per quarter, for the reduction 
of our debts, amounting to 750,000 

And there would be a neat surplus of. ^'. 135,395 

But if, 'as the committee stated, ihe revenue 
rise according to the latest experience, 
there would still be a farther difference in 
our favour of. ._. 313,698 

Malting, in this cue, a clear excew, accruing at 
Christmas next, (above the regular surplus) 
of the sum of. ^'. M9,09S 
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I sliall now move, Sir, '* That a sum of one million be annu- 
ally granted to certain commissioners, to be by them applied to 
the purchase of stocks, towards discharging the public debt of 
this country, which money shall arise out of the surplusses, 
excesses, and overplus monies, composing the fund commonly 
called the sinking fund." 

Tlie motion was agreed to without oppositioif. 
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The House, pursuant to tbe order of the day, resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole Hou^e, to consider of so much of His Majesty's 
speech as related to the Treaty of Commerce concluded with France. 

Ma. Pitt then ro<;e : 

He trusted that when the House considered the magnitude of 
the subject, they would not only forgive him for trespassing upon 
their patience with an extended investigation, but would en- 
courage him in his attempts to throw all necessary lights upon 
its nature, and its possible effects. Convinced that he could not 
enter into details without employing much time, he should, on 
this account, avoid needlessly prolonging the hours of debate, 
by the introduction of any extraneous matter whatsoever. If 
the treaty should be found to comprehend principles hostile to 
the received notions and doctrines of British commerce, and 
that thereby a general spirit of objection and discontent had 
spread abroad ovbr the country, he was assured that it would 
little avail him to stand up in that committee, and argue for the 
acceptance of a negotiation, which was generally offensive. The 
committee would not be seduced, by any tiling which he might be 
able to advance, from the exercise of their clear and indepen- 
dent judgmenu ; and certainly they would not be bound in any 
degree to the confirmation of this treaty, unless, ailcr the most 
deliberate and solemn discussion, they should perceive it sup- 
ported by the most rational principles, and by the most incon- 
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troverttble policy; and so finding it, declare their sense of h, 
by adopting the means necessary for carrying it into eiTecl. 
On this occasion, he should not het^itnte again earnenty to 
; contend, that the treaty, in itj commercial aitpect, liud been be- 
[ tween four and five months before the public, and it was on that 
ground that he had confidence in going into the committcei unci 
commencing its tlisciusion. For if, afler remaining between four 
and five months in the bands of every manufacturer and merchant 
in the kingdom, after being freely discussed in various publica- 
, tioni, it should turn out that no one complaint had been heard ; 
I that no great manufacturing body of men had taken the alarm ; 
' and that nothing whatever had happened to prevent the discus- 
sion, save the petition presented upon that day, praying for time, 
from a few manufacturers collected in a certain chamber of com- 
- merce, he should certainly think himself justified in calling the 
attention of the committee to the discussion. If even that very 
chamber who thug presented the petition, did not at ibe same 
e stHt« any reasons againat iha treaty, but leaned itself simply 
an the vague and uMatisfaclory ground, tliat after four or five 
fltonths they had not had time, he was sensible that gentlemen 
would not think it a substantial ground for delay; after iVia 
I •apiracion of such a period of time, it appeared that oil upon 
\ which they had determined, was to entertain doubts, and of 
4Murie avoid bringing forward an opinion upon (he subject. 
Bat another transaction had been mentioned and coupled with 
this, he must say, in a very singular manner — he meant the Iriah 
propoeitiotu. Did the honourable gentleman * mean to insinuate 
Llfaat there was any analogy between this treaty imd those 
I -aWpoaitkRe ? Surely he did not intend (o ronclude from that 
t Mpcrience, that the manufacturers were a body of men slow to 
I ^prebend their own danger, or to communicate their ApprehMi- 
R to parliament ; or did the honourable gentleman wish to 
1 keep the resemblance in another way ? Those propesitiona, aAir 
I being canTaased) diaonMed, and debated, were at Icngtb, mi 
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the moat lolemn driiberntioD, and be thought with the amt 
perfect wudoin, approved bf the parlktnent of Great Britun m 
a let of resolutionst lahitarr and politicai, for the basis of «• 
intercourse. But those propodtioos, so erid«)tlyo[^oiedbythc 
manufactiirers here, had hi the tad beea rejected by aaothw 
kingdom as iajurious and inimical to her interests. Was thi^ tha 
part of the precedent which the honourahle gentleman meant to 
•elect ? But, in truth, there was no similarity. The m sni i&a . 
lurers, who were in gen^l|^ not a little watchful fd theic inter«sl% 
and he r^iced that they were ngilant, had taken no alarm. 
The woollen trade, ao properly dear to this couotry, had mead' 
featad no^tecies of B[^>rehenBtoa. The jnaonftctarera afcani* 
bricfl, of glaas, the distillCTyi and other members aod braachaa 
of our domestic trade, thou^ m het, particularly afiected hy 
the trea^, had made no complaint, miuii less had they received 
any notices bom the manufacturers, irom the hardware, the 
pottery, aad other branches, of any objection. 
, If after four or fire noatfas noduag like an objection had been 
iMard ; and if at the saaae time gentlcnen were sensible, that in 
taany parts of the country, avuiy descriptioDS of men were noir 
eagerly looking forward for the completicm of the business, fan». 
ing exclusive specalatioBs on the foot of it, and aU waitii^ ia 
rgadiness and anxiety to avail themsetres of the benefits, aad 
with themselvet greatly to ben^t their country, he be^cd oC 
gentlemen not to tbuk Uiat they rashly entered into the coniidaT- 
ation of the subject. Under these circumstances, thereibr^ 
be felt himself justifed in decUring, that a leferaaca to the case 
of the Irish propositions, made more for hb argumetitB^ and 
against his opponents, than was perhaps suspected. While tfa* 
prepositions w»e agitating, aad tbey were not surely move inju- 
■taw thaa gMllemen would represent this treaty to be, the ma> 
■ufccturan of the kiagdoai oantefbrwatd to pariianicBt ; sad at 
» h'laa when they esperieneed eve^ attaatton-aod indulgaacat 
from the Hooae, nAibiied tbemiebeatbe moat iiKoatroTertSili^ 
and indMd, laadlM* praof, that, wUtt Atf &naad thsnaebes 
» Mifecv tbqr ponMwklfaa 
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most UDremitting vigilance in watchinfi; over their concerns, aiid 
at least a sufficient degree of firmness in malniainiDg tlicir ob- 
jections. There waa not a.body which thought itself concerned 
but instantly took alarm, and joined in the general reraonstranceE. 
Was it not fair then to concluJe, that if any siicli apprehenaioDS 
Bt present existed, instead of supineness and negligence, they 
would apply to. parliament again' with redoubled earnestness ; 
but, so far were the public from entertaining any dislike, or even 
doubts, concerning the merits of this treaty, lliat from the very 
best information he could nsseri, in the presence of niauy uf 
the members from great commercial towns, that in most parts of 
the country they looked with sanguine wishes for thespeeiiy rati- 
fication of it. Great and various were the objects of this treaty, 
but the resolutions which he should have the honour to propose 
Aat evening would lie in a narrow compass, and be easily em- 
braced. It was not his intention to dran- the committee to any 
general resolution which should involve tlie measures necessary to 
be taken in future, nor need gentlemen be alarmed by the gruiind- 
s idea of being comraittcd by one question to alj the imporiaDi 
details necessary to the full estitblislunent of the syt^tcm. Several 
observatioas had been tuadu respecting the navigation lans and 
1 iDBritimc regulations, upon which, as they did not come irilhiu 
llbe scope of his motion to the committee, and more properly 
E belonged to the prerogative and tl)e executive governnicul, he 
Irould forbear offering any remarks. lie meant only to submit 
F CO them certain leading resolutions, tending merely to the com- 
eial establishtuent, and they were founded oti tlie 6tli and 
rilth articles of the treaty. The result of the resolutions was 
f precisely this : 

1. That the committee should agree, tliat all articles notcuu- 
merated and specified in ihe tariff should be importable into 
this country, on terras as favourable as those of the most coun- 

' tenonced nation, excepting always the power of preferring 
Portugal, under the provisions of the Metliuen treaty. 

2. That if any future treaty should be made with any other 
fordgn power, iu any arliclu either meotioued or nottuentioaed 
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in the present treaty. France shall be put on the same, or on as 
favourable terms as that power. Aad 

3. That all the articles eounierated and specified in the tarifT 
shnll be admitted into this country on the duties, and with thu 
stipulations staled in the sixth article. 

He thus confined himself to the commercial part of the treaty ; 
nor u'Bs even all, which belonged to that part, comprehended in 
the scope of these resolutioQK. It would be necessary tor the 
committee to lake into their consideration the relative stale of the 
two kingdoms. On the first blush of the matter, he believed he 
might venture to assert it, as a fact generally admitted, that 
Frniice had the advantage in the gift of soil and climate, and ill 
the amount of her natural produce; that, on the contrary. Great 
Britain was, on her part, as confessedly superior in her manu* 
factures and artificial productions. Undoubtedly, in point of 
natural produce, France had greatly the advantage in this treaty. 
Her wines, brandies, oils, and vinegars, particularly the two for- 
mer articles, were matters of such Jmpot tant value in her produce, 
as greatly and completely to destroy all idea of reciprocity as to 
natural produce — we perhaps having nothing of that kind to put 
in competition, but simply the article of beer. But, on the con- 
trary, was it not a fact as demonstrably clear, that Britain, in its 
turn, possessed some manufactures exclusively her own, and that 
in others she had so completely the advantage of her neighbour, 
as to put competition to defiance ? This then was the relative con- 
dition, and this the precise ground, on which it was imagined that 
a valuable correspondence and connection between the two might 
be established. Having each its own and distinct stople— having 
each that which the other wanted ; and not clashing in the great 
and leading lines of their respective riches, they were like two 
great traders in different branches, they might enter into a traffic 
which would prove mutually beneficial to them. Granting that 
a large (quantity of their natural produce would be brought into 
this country, would any man say, that we should not send n 
cottons by the direct course now settled, than by the circuilooJ 
passages formerly used — more of our woollens, than i 
vot. I. B 
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restricted ia their im^rtation to particular portE, andburthcned 
under heavy dutiei ? Would not more of our earthen ware, and 
other article!, which, under all the disadvantages that they for- 
meily Bufiered, slill, froaa their intrinsic superiority, force their 
way regularly into France, now be sent hither ? and would not the 
aggreg&te of our manufactures be greatly and eminently benefited 
in going to this market loaded only with duties from twelve to 
ten, and in one instance with only five per cent.? If the advan- 
tages in this respect were not no polyible and apparent as to strike 
and satisfy every mind interested in Uie business, would not the 
House have had very different petitions on their tabic than that 
presented this day ? The fact was apparent. The article (sadlery) 
charged the most highly in the tariff', gave no sort of alarm. 
The traders in this article, though charged with a duly of iilleen 
per cent, knew their superiority so well, that they cheerfully 
embraced the condition, and conceived that the liberty would be 
highly advantageous to them. A nuirket of s^ many millions of 
people — a market so near and prompt — a market of expeditious 
and certain return — of necessary and extensive consumption, 
thus added to the manufactures and commerce of Britain, was an 
object which we ought ta look up to with eager and satisfied 
ambition. To procure this, we certainly ought not to scruple to 
give liberal conditions. We ought not to hesitate, because thii 
which must be so greatly advantageous to us must also have its 
benefit for them. It was a great boon procured on easy terms, 
and as such we ought to view it. It was not merely a consoling, 
but an exhilarating speculation to the mind of an Englishman, 
that, al^cr the empire had been engaged in a competition the 
most arduous and immioentof any that ever threatened a nation 
— after struggling for its existence, still it maintained itf rank* 
and efficacy so firmly, that France, finding they could not slialie 
her, now opened its arms, and offered a beneficial connecticn 
with her on easy, liberal, and ad?antagcouii terms. 

We had agreed by this treaty to take from France, on small 
duties, the luxuries of her soil, which, however, the refineroatH 
of ouraetvet bad coHveited into necessaries. TbewincsofRance 
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were already so much to the possesion of our miirlcets, tliai, 
with all the high dutiei paid by ui, they found their way to our 
tables. Wat it then a Mrioua injury to admit these luxuries on 
easier tennt? The admiislai) of them would not supplant the 
wines of Portugal, nor of Spain, but would supplant only an 
usetesa and perniciouE manufacture in this country. He stated 
the enormous increase of the import of French wines lately, and 
instanced the months of July and August, the two most unlikely 
months in the year, to shew the increase of this trade. The 
committee would not then perceive any great evil in admitting 
this article on easy terms. The next was brandy ; and here it 
wouldbeinquired whether the diminution of duty was an eligible 
measure. He believed they would also agree with him on this 
article, when they viewed it with regard to smuggling. The 
reduction of the duties wnuld have a material effect on the con- 
traband in this-articte : it was certain that the legal importation 
bore no proportion to the quantity clandestinely imported -, for 
the legal importation of brandy was no more than 600,000 gal- 
lons, and the supposed amount of the smuggled, at the most 
nttionai and bett-fonnded estimate, was between three and four 
hundred thousand gallons. Seeing then that this article hnd 
taken such complete pOBseaston of the taste of the nation, it 
might be right to procure to (he state a greater advantage from 
the article than heretofore, and to crush the contraband by 
legalising the market. 

Tile oil and vinegar of Prance were comparatively small objects, 
but, like the former, they were luxuries which had taken the 
shape of necessaries, and which we could suffer notEiing from 
accepting on easy terms. These were the natural produce of 
France lobe admitted under this treaty. Their next inquiry should 
be to see if France had any manufactures peculiar to herself, or 
in which she so greatly excelled as to give us alarm on account 
of the treaty, viewing it in that aspect. Cambric was tlic first 
which stared him in the face, but which, when he looked around 
him, and observed the general countenance of the commitlcc, 
■ibt- could hardly think it neccssaiy to dcMin them a moment 
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upon. The fact was, it was an article in nhich our competition 
with Frunce iiad ceased, and there van no injury in granting an 
easy importation to that which we would have at any ratv. In . 
no other article was there any thing very fomidoble iu the . 
rivalry of France. Glaac would not be imported to any amount. 
In particuIftT kinds of lace, indeed, they might have the odvan- 
tagi:, but none which they would not enjoy independent of the 
treaty ; mid the clamoura about millinery were vague and 
tuimeaning, when, in addition to all these benefits, wc included 
the richness of the country with which we were to trade: with itS' 
EupcTiur population of twenty Diillions to eight, and of course m , 
proportionate consuiiiptioo. together with its vicinity to ut, and 
the advantages of quick and regular reiurns, who could he«itaie 
for n moment to applaud the system, and look forward witU . 
ardour and impatience to iti> speedy ratification ? The possession . 
of 50 extensive and safe a market must improve our commerce, < 
while the duties transferred from the hands of smugglers to their > 
proper channel would benefit our revenue — th« two sources of 
British opulence and British power. i 

Viewing the relative circumstances of the two countries thea. 
in this way, he saw no objection lo the principle of the exchange 
of their respective commodities. He saw no objection lu this, 
becauseJie perceived and felt that our superiority in the tariff, 
was nmnifest. The excellence of our manufactures was unri- > 
vailed, and in tlic operation must give the balance to England.' 
But it was said, tluit the manufacturers dreaded the continuance 
of lliis superiority. Xhey were alarmed at the idea o£ a CDuip«. 
tition with Ireland, and 4:0nsi;<juently they must be more under 
apprehensions at the idea of,a rivalry witli France. He always 
ilid think, and he must still continue to think, that tlie opinions 
of the manufacturers on t])is point were crronoous. They ruiKil 
the clamour in respect to Ireland chiefly, he imagined, becauM • 
they perceived no certain and positive advantage by the iik|«r- , 
course to counterbalance this precarious and uncertain cviJ. In 
this instance, their consent to the treaty did tiM proceed trom 
blind ocquieecence, foi Ibey never would be bltoil c« thtir 
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rest 1 but now tliat they saw so certain and so valuable an advaii- 
Uge tft be reaped, the benefits being no longer doubtful, they 
were willing to hazard the probability of the injury. 

Some gentlemen thought proper to contend, that nobene6cial 
treaty could be formed between tliis country and France, be- 
cause no such treaty had ever been formed, and because, on the 
contrary, commercial intercounes with her had always been in- 
jurious to England, lliis reasoning was completely fallacious, 
though it sounded largely. For, in the first place, we had not, 
during a very long series of j'ears, experienced any commercial 
connection with France, and could not therefore form a ratfooal 
enimaie of its merits; and secondly, though it might be true 
that a commercial intercourse founded on the treaty of Utrecht 
would have been injurious, it did not follow that this would 
prove the same ; for at that time the manufactures, in which we 
now excelled, had hardly existence, but were on the side of 
France instead of being against her. The tariff did not then, as 
now, comprehend all the articles in which we comparatirely 
excelled, but in addition to the produce of France, which at all 
periods must be the same, she had the balance of manufactures 
also in her favour. At that period also the prejudices of our 
manufacturers against France were in their rage, and corre- 
sponded with the party violence of the day in the reprobation of 
the measure ; but so fkr was the parliament from entertaining 
the opinion of no treaty being otherwise than detrimental, which 
could be made with France, that they went up with an address 
to Her Majesty, praying her to renew commercial negociaiions 
with the court of France. It was not correctly stated, neither 
that we had invariably considered it as our policy to resist all 
connection with France. She had been more jealous of us than 
we of her — Prohibitions began on tlie part of France, and we 
only retaliated in our own defence. These party of his subject 
he fell it difficult to drop, without again adverting to the effect 
of this treaty on our revenue, which would almost exceed credi- 
bility, though it would cause an average reduction of 50/. per 
cent, in ever; uticle in our book of rate* ; on French wines the 
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reduction would be 10,000/- per annum ; on Portugal wines, 
170)000/. should tbe MeUiuen treaty be continued; and, on 
brandy, a reduction of SO.OOOJ. The surrender of revenue for 
great commercial purposes was a policy by no means unknown 
in the history of Great Britain, but here we enjoyed the extra- 
ordinaiy advantage of having them returned to us in a three-fold 
rate, by etteoding and legalizing the importation of the articles. 
When it was considered that the increase must exceed the con- 
ccsaion which we made, it would no longer be an argument that 
we cannot afford this reduction. Increase by means of reduc* 
tian, he was obliged to confess, appeared once a parados, 
but experience had now convinced us that it was more than 
practicable. 

The simple question for the committee to consider, waa. 
Whether, if the situation of the two countries was changed in 
its relative aspect— if it naa true, that at the treaty of Utrecht 
we lud but little to tend to France, and that we had now muc& 
to send them — that our manufactures were so confessedly supe- 
rior as to dread no competition, and greatly to counterbalance 
the natural produce of France — we ought not to enter into the 
trco^ i or whether there was some prepumcrous and JnscrutA* 
ble, OS well as fixed and eternal, something between tbe two 
countries which must prevent them from ever forming any con- 
nection, or cherishing any species of amity ? (laving decided 
on this point, the next business of tiic committee was to ae« 
how far this treaty would afiect their commercial treaties with 
Other powers. This naturally led him to Portugal { and he must 
positively affirm, that there was nothing which prevented iheia 
from complying fully with the conditions of the Methuen treaty, 
if the British legislature should find it right, by the conduct of 
Portugal, to maintain the full force of that treaty. By enlarg. 
ing their market for wine, (hey neither infringed on the markets 
of Portugal nor of Spain. It was not pretended even that ihf 
treaty could affect their connection with any other powers 

He contended, that it was not more necauary to view the «A 
fects of the treaty in iti coouneccial (^>eiati(uii thu aa it n 
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have an influeDce on the revenue. There would undoubtedly J 
be a very considerable reduction of dities. It was a queititni j 
however, whether this reduction would be attended with a pro* ] 
portionate loss to the revenue. On the subject of winei, it n 
certain ihat this reduction would not so operate; tor if thrf^ 
Mediuen treaty was to be presened, and he certsinly thought 
that nothing but the conduct of Portugal could make us harbour 
the idea of putting an end to it, there must be a defalcation from 
the subsisting duties on wine to the amount of 160 or 170,000t 
a year. On brandy there must also be a lots, though a very 
, small one, considering the probable increase of the legal importa- 
tion — but there might be a diminution of the revenue to thff 
amount of 20,000/. Taking ihia evil at the worst, a surrender' 
of revenue for great commercial purposes was not contradictory 
to sound policy, nor to establinhed practice. It was happy foe 
the nation that this defalcation would make no di0erence, 
because it did not interfere with the plan of applybg the surplui 
of the revenue to the payment of the debt. 

Previous to an examination of the treaty in its politicat v 
pect, he begged leave to trespass upon the patience of the House, 
whilst he adverted to the report made to the general chamber of 
insDufacturers — a report, which would now form apart of his 
speech ; but, however, he should be sorry and ashamed were 
the committee to mistake it ai being actually a part of his speech. 
The Housewould, therefore, please to recollect, that this cham- 
ber of manu&cturers had asked, " What laws must be repealed 
to make room for the French treaty ?" They needed not to sus- 
pend their opinions simply on this ground ; they might have left 
the task of discovering these laws to parliament, unless they 
meant to take from them the trouble of legislation. The enu- 
meration which they had made was singular. They had found 
out that the aliens' duty must be repealed. In confirmation of 
this, they had thought proper to observe, that besides the laws 
restraining exportation, there are many others which, in favour 
of our own manufactures, prohibit the importation of foreign 
goods, as the 4th Edward 4th, chap. 1. by which no cloth* 
R 4 
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wrought beyond sea, shall be brought into England) and let to 
sale. That the 3d Edward 4th, chap. 3d and 4:th : The Ut of 
Uiciiard 3d, diap. 12.: The 7th Ehzabeth, chap. 7. : The 13th and 
14th Charles 3d, chap. 13. contain a variety of prohibitions ott 
the importation of a great namber of articles in the woollen, iron, 
copper, and glass manufactures : every one of which laws must 
necessarily be repealed. And that it has also been proved by 
a law, Ist ofRichard3d,chBp. 9th, and32d Henry 8tb, chap. 15. 
" That no alien shall sell by retail, nor take any lease of a house ' 
or ihop to trade in," which must by thb treaty also be repealed, 
as the permission to sell by retail ii not [as was in the treaty of 
UtrecJit) excepted. And they add, that it may be proper to 
remark, that any relaxation of the laws, lo prevent the clan- 
destine landing of goods, will have a worse effect upon our 
manufacturers, than even a direct importation upon certain 
duties i and that by the free approach allowed to French vessel* 
upon the coast ; and the time given by the treaty to make en- 
tries, and to correct them when made, an alteration of the 
custom-house laws (made as well for the protection of fair trade, i 
as the collection of the revenue) must take place, from whid^ J 
ihey apprehend great mischiefs may ensue. | 

Mr. i'ilt here remarked, that he believed a well-founded 
opiuion prevailed in the learned profession, that the statutes of , 
Richard III. and Henry VIII. imposing that odious duty, were 
in fact no longer in existence. ' If (his were not so, he was sure 
at least that the gentlemen on the other side of ihc House, whose j 
liberal principles he would always acknowledge, would not 
beaomc advocates for the continuance of those odious peoal ] 
statutes. In this enumeration also they talked of a vast number ,] 
of orUcles which would be clandestinely imported and exported— 
of the encouragement to smuggling by the re-approach to our 
shores, although the re-approach was pointedly coofioed to ships 
driven by stress of weather, and the danger of alteratioo of en> , 
tries — and that by taking off the old prohibitions, their wooI» 
ihcir fuller's eartli, nay, thctr tools, utensils, and secrets, would 
be traasiuiited to the rival He professed be could not dnrine 
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the part of the treaty where this comtnittce of monutacturers had 
discovered these dangeri. He conceived that ihey were empow- 
ered to preserve all the prohibitions which they might think it 
wise to continue. He knewnotof any possibility of sending the 
wool, the fuller's earth, or the tools of the manufacturers out of 
the kingdom. He went through the whole report of the com- 
mittee, commenting on each passage) and opposing the ideas of 
the whole. That a aet of manufacturers should neglect to con- 
sider liie application of the treaty to themselves, while they wan- 
dered into the paths of legislation and government, did not look 
like thai apprehension for their real interests which their terrors 
betrayed at the time of the Irish propositions, Tliey indeed ex- 
pressed their fears, should the tools and manufacturers of this 
country be imparted to France ; but upon that subject they may 
be quite at their ease, for there was not a word in the treaty to 
favour such a construction. 

Considering the treaty m its political view, he should not he- 
sitate to contend against the too-frequenlly advanced doctrine, 
that France was, and must be, the unalterable enemy of Britain. 
His mind revolted from this position as monstruou^ aikd im- 
possible. To suppose that any nation could be unalterably tlte 
enemy of another was weak and childish, it had neither its 
Ibtindation in the experience of nations, nor in the history of man. 
It was a libel on the constitution of political societies, and sup- 
posed the existence of diabolical malice in the original frame of 
man. But these absurd tcnents were taken up and propagated ; 
nay* it was carried farther; it was said, that, by this treaty, the 
British nation was about blindly to throw itself into the arms of 
this constant and uniform foe. Men reasoned as if this treaty 
was not only to extinguish all jealousy from our bosoms, but 
also completely to annihilate our means of defence ; as if by the 
Ireuy we gave up so much of our army, so much of uur marine ; 
aa if out commerce was to be abridged, our navigation to be les> 
sened, our colonies to be cut olf or to be rendered defenceless, 
and a» if all the functions of the state were to be sunk in apa- 
thy. What grotud WB8 there for thif train of reasoning ? Did 
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the treaty suppose that l)ic intervnt of peace between the tiro 
countries would be so totally unemployed by us as to disable us 
from meeting France in the moment of war with our nceuDtomeil 
strength? Did it not much rather, by opening new sources of 
wealth, speak this forcible language — that the interval of peace, 
as it would enrich llie nation, would uIkd prove the means of 
enabling her to combat her enemy with more effect when the day 
of hostility should come? It did more than this; by promoting 
habits of friendly tntercoune, and of mutual benefit, while it in- 
vigorated the resources of Britain, it made it less likely that thv' 
should have occasion to call forth those resources. It certainly 
had at least the happy tendency to make the two nations enter 
into more intimate communion with one another, 10 enter into 
tlie same views even of taste and manners; and while they were 
mutually benefited by the connection, and endeared to one an- 
other by the result of the common benefits, it gave a better 
chance for the preservation of harmony between them, while, 
so far from weakening, it strengtliened their sinews for war. 
That we should imt be taken unprepared for war was s matter 
totally distinct from treaty. It depended in no degree on 
tliat circumstance, but simply and totally on the watchfulness 
and ability of the administration for the time being. He had 
heard of the invariable character of the French nation, and of 
ihe French cabinet ; her restless ambitiun and her incessant en- 
mity and designs ngainst Britain : and he noticed the particular 
instance of her interference in our late disputes, aiid of the re- 
sult of her attack at that lime. That France had, in that instant 
of our distress, interfered to crush us, was a truth over which 
he did not desire to throw even the slightest veil. Having pre- 
mised that the provisions of the treaty would neither delude us 
into security, nor accomplish our reduction ; that, on the con- 
trary, it would strengthen our hands, and, whilst it did not df- 
minish our means, would throw the prospect, and the necessity 
of war, at a very great distance, friendly assurances, he added, 
were not always to be relied on; but, although he thoaght 
France the aggressor in most of our fbnner war», yet, her amor- 
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Bnc«a tad frankness during the present negocistion, were such 
■E, in hit opinion, might be confided in. What might be the 
projecti which wild ambition might one day dictate, waa beyond 
Ilia penetration ; but, at present, the court of France was govern- 
ed by maxims too prudent and political, not to consult its own 
safety and happinesi beyond the ministerial aims or impractica- 
ble conquest. Opprened as this nation was during the last war 
by the most formidable combination for its destruction, yet had 
Prance very little to bonst at the end of the contest, which should 
induce her again to enter deliberately into hostilities against 
this country. In spite of our misfortunes, our resistance must 
be admired, and in our defeats we gave proofs of our greatness 
and almoat inexhaustible resources; which, perhaps, success 
would never shew ui — 

Durit ut iUx tonta bipenidittis, 
Nigrx Jerad Jromiit in Atgiih; 

Per damna, per cadet, ah ipio 

Duck opet animumque Jerro. 

Indeed) whilst he recollected the whale of that dreadful con- 
Iroversy, he could deduce arguments from it to reconcile the 
present conduct of France with more equitable and more candid 
principles of policy than gentlemen seemed wilting to attribute to 
our rival. When Prance perceived that, in that dreadful contest 
when with the enormous combination of power against us it 
might be truly said that we were struggling for our existence, we 
not only saved our honour, but manifested the solid, and, he 
might also be tempted to say, the inexhaustible resources of the 
huid; reflecting that, though she had gained her object in dis- 
membering our empire, she had done It at an expense which had 
sunk herself in extreme itobarrassment ; and reflecting also, 
that such a combioation of hostile power against us, witliout a 
single (Kend in Europe on our side, can never be imagined again 
to exist ; maj I dm (exclaimed Mr. Pitt) be led to cherish the 
idea, that, aedng the durable and steady character of our 
atrtiDgth, uxillhcIaeScacyatwellaslberuia of boatility, France 
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would eagerly wisli to irj' the benefits of an amicable conncclioo 
with us ? It wac a siogutar line of ai'guiuent w hich lie liad heerili 
and which he saw was oJbo jiropagated out of doors, tiial ihc 
treaty would prove objectionable, if it should be fouod that, 
' though advaniageouB to ourselves, it would be cijually so to 
them. It was ridiculous to imagine that the French would 
consent to yield advantages wlihoul am idea of ruiurit : the 
treaty would be of benetit to tliem ; but he did not hesitate to 
pronounce his firm opinion, even in the eyes of France, and 
pending the business, tliat though advantageous to her, it would 
be more so to us. The proof of this assertion was short iuid in- 
dubitable. She gained for her wines and other produce a great 
and opulent market; we did the sanie, and to a much greater 
degree- She procured a market of eiglit millions of people, we 
a market of twenty -four millions. France gained this market for 
her produce, which employed in preparation but few hands, gavi^ 
little encouragement to its navigation, and produced but Jittle to 
die state. We gained this market for our manufactures, which 
employed many hundreds of thousands, and which, in collecting 
the materials from every comer of the world, advanced our ma- 
ritime strength, and which, in alt its combinations, and in every 
article and stage of its progress, contributed largely lo the state. 
France could not gain the accession of 100,000/. to her revenue 
by the treaty ; but England must necessarily gain a million. This 
could easily be demonslrated. — I'hehigh price of labour in Eng- 
land arose chieUy from the excise, and three-fiilhs of the price 
of labour were said to come into the exchequer, 'llie produce 
of France, on the contrary, was low in the staple, and less pro- 
ductive to the state in the process. Even the reduced duties- 
were io proportionably high, that France could not send to us 
500,000^ of brandies, but we must gain cent, per cent, by the 
article. In this view, then, though France might gain, we must, 
be. comparatively, so much more benefited, that we ought not 
to scruple to give her the advantages : and surely ought not t» 
fear that this very disproportionate gain could be injurious to u& 
in COM of u future contest. It was in the nature sad cswnoe o£ 
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an agreement between a manufacturing country and a country 
blessed with peculiar productions, that the advantages must ter* 
minate in favour of the former ; but it was particularly disposed 

* 

and fitted for both the connections* Thus France was, by the 
peculiar dispensation of Providence, gifted, perhaps, more than 
any other country upon earth, with what made life desirable 
in point of soil, climate> and natural productions. It had the 
most fertile vineyards, and tiie richest harvests ; the greatest 
hixuries'of man were produced in it with little cost, and with, 
moderate labour. Britain was not thus blest by nature ; but, on 
the contrary, it ponsessed, through the happy freedom of its 
constitution, and the equal security of its laws, an energy in its 
enterprise, and a stability in its exertions, which had gradually 
raised it to a state of commercial grandeur ; and not being so 
bountifully gifted by Heaven, it had recourse to labour and art» 
by which it had acquired the ability of supplying its neighbour 
with all the necessary embellishments of life in exchange for her 
natural luxuries. Thus standing with regard to each other, a 
friendly connection seemed to be pointed out between them, in- 
stead of the state of uqalt^.r^bl^ enmity, which was falsely said 
to be their true political feeling towards one another. 

In conclusion, he remarked, that, with respect to political re- 
lation, this treaty at least, if it afforded us no benefits, brought 
.us no disadvantages. It quieted no well-founded jealousy ; it 
slackened no necessary exertion ; it retarded no provident sup- 
ply : but simply tended, -while it increased our ability for war, 
to postpone the period of its approach. But on this day h^ had 
only to draw the attention of the House to objects merely com- 
mercial, and he mast again say, that he by no means wished to 
bind them by any resolution this night, to any general appro- 
bation of the measure. He should sit down after voting his first 
resolution ; yet he begged to be undeAtood that he meant to 
move tke others which he had mentioned. 

Mn Pitt now moved, " That in case either of the two high 
oeotracting parties shall think proper to establish prohibitions, 
m: to augineiit iho import duties'upon a^y goods or merchandise 
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of the growth or manufacture of the other, which are not speci- 
fied in the tariff, such prohibitions or augmentations shall be 
general, and shall comprehend the like goods and merchandises 
of the other most favoured European nations, as well as those of 
either state : and in case either of the two contracting parties 
shall revoke the prohibitions, or diminish the duties, in favour 
of any other European nation, upon any goods or merchandise 
of its growth or manufacture) whether on importation or export- 
atloD, such revocations or diminutioos shall be extended to the 
subjects of the other party, on condition that the latter shall ' 
grant to the subjects of the former the importation and export- 
ation of the like goods and merchandises under the same duties; 
the cases reserved in the seventh article of the present treaty 
always excepted. That all articles of manufacture and com- 
merce, not enumerated in the tariff, be admitted from France, on 
paying tile same duties as the same articles pay on importation 
froni the most faroured nation." 

'Die committee divided on Mr. Fox's motion, " That the chairman do 
leave die chair, report progreBS, and ask leave to sit agwn," 

A)'H 118 
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and the main question was then put and carried. I 
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Tbe House having proceeded to the order of the daj for the furilicr 
coonideration of the report of the secret committee, appointed to draw 
up articlei of impeachment a^nst Warren Uaatingi, Esq. it wu 
moied, "That thit report be now rend a second time:"— 

Upon which motion an amendment wai proposed by Mr.Aldernuui 
Wilk^ " That the report be read a second time diit da^ three months." ' 

Mr. Pitt said that he had deferred giving his sentiments am 
the question so long, becatise he found many gentleman who 
were averse to the prosecution, had hitherto reserved. theco^ 
sclvea on the various ttagea through which the buainm bad 
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already passed, and had taken the present opportunity of deliver- 
ing their opioions at large upon the whole of the subject, and 
had then for the first time entered into the defence of Mr, 
Hastings. As this seemed to be the case, he thought it was 
but justice to those gentlemen, to Mr. Hasliogs, and to the 
catnc, to hear what they had to say without interruptine them, 
or anticipating their general argument in favour of Mr. Hastings, 
by a particular discuBsion of the question immediately before the 
Houae. Tliose gentlemen had not taken up the tjuestion either 
as to the form of the articles, or the mode of proceeding, but had 
confined themselves lolely to the broad consideration, whether 
Mr. Hastings was or was not guilty of crimes aufiiciently great 
and glaring to render hint deserving of pimishment; and thia 
discussion hnd beeii handled in a variety of ways by the several 
geotiemen that had undertaken it, and all of them had gone the 
length of arguing that there should be a complete and final con- 
clusion to the whole proceeding — an opinion that he was ready 
10 declare his own perfect and entire, dissent from : for lie felt 
himself totally at a loss to conceive how it couid be reconciled 
to the honour, the consistence, or the justice of that House to 
stop short of sending up the impeachment to that place, where 
alone it ought [o undergo its ultimate discueiJon. 

The noble lord * who opened the debate, and the honourable 
magistrate f who followed hira, had confined themselves wholly 
to a collateral question, and not one immediately connected 
witli tliat before the House, to the merits of Mr. Hastings, which 
they pleaded as a set o^ against his oifences. This was a ground 
which he expected and hoped would have been abandoned, after 
what had already passed upon that subject, both from Mr. 
Hastings himself, who had disclaimed any such plea, and Irom 
many of the gentlemen who had delivered their opinions in (he 
debates on the several charge-t. For hi> own part, such was his 
opinion of many parts of the charges brouglit against Mr. 
^Htings, of their importance and criminality, that he could not 

IBceive, if they were well founded, bvw the highest and the 
• Lord Hood. t Alflenn"" Wilkes. 
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greatest merits which had ever been alleged in favour of Mr. 
Hastings, could be set in opposition to them ac a plea even 
■tgainst conviction and punishment — much lea agninsi inquiry 
and trial, which were now the object* in question. His learned 
friend" had very judiciously taken a di He rent ground, and given 
up that set off; but ntill the principles he trent on were no less 
objectionable than those of the noble lord and the honourable 
alderman ; he had treated the subject as if it was deficient of 
that consequence or magnitude which could entitle it to the judg- 
ment of that high and u'eighty tribunal to wluch it was proposed 
to submit it, and had besides endeavoured to oppose the farther 
progress of the business in that House, by analagous reasonings 
from the nature of this form of proceeding in parliament and 
that of grand juries and other courts. But he could not con- 
ceive how any gentleman could possibly consider the charges 
against Mr, Hastings in any other li^t than as a very grave'f 
heavy, and serious accusation, such as was supported by evidence 
at least suflicient to warrant the putting him on his trial, and 
such as was of magnitude sufficient, if substantiated in proof, to 
bring down on him very ample punishment. 

As to tlie analogies to other inquests, the learned lord him- , 
self, and those who entertained opinions similar to his, hail, 
themselves shewn how little their analogous reasonings applied ; 
far they alt seemed to go upon an idea, that the finding matter 
sufficient to put the party on his trial was assuming, for a cer- 
tainty, that titere was sulEcient matter to convict. But this was 
by no means tile case ; for it wos never supposed or imagined 
that exactly the same degree of evidence which was sufficient td 
warrant an impeachment of that House, must necessarily be suf- ■ 
ficient to support and insure a conviction ; neither was this tite 
caae in the finding of a grand jury ; in both cases the final judi- i 
cature must have proof considerably more substantial than that' 
which the original inquest would have been justifiable in pro.' 
ceetling upon. But it was impossible for that House to govera! 
itself exactly by the roles of a grand jury : for the subjecte I 
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were likely to become objeeia ol' impeachment, were so difTerent 
from ihoae with wbicli grand juries weto cnnversanl, that do 
analogy could take place in their modes ol' proceedinga. Be- 
Bides, if the House of Commons were to take the proceeding of a 
grand jury aa their precedent, and follow it exactly in all 
instances, it would amount to a complete dereliction of that func- 
tion which tbey were llien exercising — that of impeachment ; a 
function which had been the butnark of the constitution, ami 
' which had enabled that House to preserve and maintain the 
freedom of their country, through the several struggles tbey had 
made for that purpose. Was that House competent to take 
deposition and evidence upon oath ? It t;ertaiuly was not : and 
therefore if it were not to proceed to an impearhment upon any 
other species of evidence than would justify a grand jury jn find- 
ing a bill of indictment, it must never impeach at all ; for a 
grand jury could not find it except upon affidavit. Still he 
admitted that the House ought never to go to such a length as the 
carrying up of an impeachment, except upon such evidence as 
would afford a reasonable probability of their being able to mske 
good their charge before the other House ; and was there not 
here, from what bad been produced in support of this charge, 
and from the collateral and indirect matter which had alone been 
resorted to in defence of that charge, very reasonable groundx 
for expecting that they should be able to make good the present ? 
An honourahle magistrate* had inveighed with great severity on 
the conduct of gentlemen who (he thought), in support of the 
charge, had u^ed expressions of too violent and personala nature 
to be admitted in the progress ofa judicial inquiry. He certainly 
was of opinion, that there was much illiberality in any attempt to 
iitflame and excite emotions beyond what might naturally be 
expected to result from a fair and candid developement of facts in 
the minds of those who were the instruments of public justice. 
He admitted that he once was of opinion, that the language of 
those who chiefly promoted the present proceeding, was too full 
of acerbity, and much too pasuonate and exaggerated ; btit when 
* Aldennan Townscnd. 
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he found what t)ie nature of the crimes alleged was, and faoir 
strong was the prestimption that the allegations were true, he 
confessed that he could not expect that gendemen, when reciting 
what they thought actiotis of treacher^t actions of violence and 
o|ipres£toi), and demanding an inTeettgcttiou into tliose actionSf 
sliould ipeak a language different from that which wouM iuiiu> 
rally arise from the contemplation of such actions. 

Tlie honourable mngistrate had argued, that the honour of the 
House was not commiited to adopt the resolutiona of the cotoi* 
tntttee> and had endeavoured to prevent tuch an impretslon from 
falling upon genctenien as an induccment'to their voting for them. 
But, wac ihere any danger of gentlemen being influenced by such 
a consideration in the present case ? f lad the resolutions of the 
secret coinniiltee been a new matter, perliape there might then 
have been some room for cautioning the House not to be drawn 
into too hasty an adoption of them from motives of coniistencjr,' 
because, in such a case, their adoption might possibly be altri> ' 
buted to such motives; but even then such a caution roust prove ' 
unnecessary; for no member could consider himself bound tt>l 
support the resolutions of a committee, merely because they were ; 
resolutions of a committee. In thig inaiance, the object of the i 
honourable alderman ought to be to convince such gentlemen 
tndividuaUyas had voted for the several charges, that, having don0>^ 
BO, yet titey would not be inconsistent in now opposing the reporf;' 
but this argument, he must say, he believed no gentleman would' 
attempt to support; for certainly no gentleman who had sup-; 
ported the charges could, consistently with the principle! oo 
which lie did so, now oppose tlie farther progress of the business,. 
But, in tact, M not only considered those gentlemen who votetl] 
for thecliargesindividunily, but the whole House collectively, 
called upon by every motive of honour and consistency, by thei 
regard for the national character as well as their own, l< 
and persevere in bringing the matter to a final conclusion 
the other Ilmiie. 

"Hifl honourable geDtlanao * who bad ^ken last, and 
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every b<idy knew to be most perfectly convenan^in the uBairi of 
the Eait Indies, who had done himself lo much honour in every 
part be had at any time taken in the manageuient of their afivini, 
aiid who htd bern besidea in general a BtrenuouE opposcr of the 
lueaauret ol'Mr. Hastings, had that day made the best defence 
for htm irhich he had yet heard; but still, upon the very g;rounda 
at that defence, Mr. Hastings appeared highly culpable. The 
principal argument which that honourable gentleman had stated 
in favour of Mr. Hastings, was, that a great part of those rapaci- 
ous exactions which he had made in India, arose from the orders 
he had received from his employers, the East-India directors, who 
were so elated with the acquisition of the Dcwanee of Bengal, and 
the expectations they from thence entertained of becoming the 
channels of vast wealth into this country, that they gave him 
directions far such extensive investments as could not be provided 
by the ordinary resources of the company, and of course drove 
him to the nei^essity of supplying, by rapacity and extortion, the 
neana uffulhlling their iiijunctinnE. Taking this to be the fact, it 
was. he contended, no argument n-haisoEver to screen Mr. (lasC- 
ings from punishment ; for it went to itay, that whatever acts 
of injustice a tervani of the company might commit, provided 
that he doea it hy the orders of hi^imniediale superiors and em- 
ployers, he thould not be amenable to punii^hnient ; — a principle 
which, uf all otlien, that House should be moit assiduous to 
miat, because such a principle, if once established, would en- 
tirely overtlirow the responsibility of alt public ofGcen — even of 
miaisters thenuelvea. But were the fact even thus, the East- 
India company might entertain loo flattering and too sanguine 
ideas of their situattun, and in so doing, would naturally ( ns they 
did] give orders to their servants measured by the scale of those 
ideas ; Mill was Mr. Hastings justifiable in recurring to acts of 
oppresiion and tyranny, in erder to realise the visionary prospects 
of his marten ? Woe it not his duty to undeceive them, and by a 
proper rcpreaeniatiun of their affoira excuse himself for the oon- 
performance to iu full vxteni of their commands ? Ho should 
recapiiiilair, as ahortly a» poaalble, the itate of the charges 
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Bgainst Mr. Hastings, rroni which it would appear, how impossi- 
ble ii was for hira, or such genilemen as were of opinion with 
him, to give him any other vote but one — of concurrence with 
the motion : (hough he certainly coneidered the whole of the 
charges as originally brought forward, as highly ex^geraied in 
tome parte, and as not wholly fouaded to others ; yet there 
appeared from the evidence which had been produced, that 
there was in them a great deal of matter of substaitttal 
criminality, apd sufficiently authenticated to warrant that House 
in proceeding upon ii. 

Tile chief point of this mats of delinquency wa« all which he 
could touch upon; nor would he go into the article! at any 
length, having already delivered his sentiments at large upon such 
of them as he was not anticipated in by gentlemen who thought 
as he did. In one part of the charge of Benares, there was great 
criminality; in that of the princesses of Oude there was still more: 
and Ihat, indeed, he loolted upon as the leading feature in the 
whole accusation. In the charges concerning Farruckabad and 
Fyzula Khan, there was also much criminal matter. In all of 
thoie there were instances of the most violent aCts of injustice, 
tyranny, and oppression ; acts which had never been attempted 10 
be vindicated except on the plea of necessity. What that neces- 
sity was, had never been proved ; but there was no neoeasitjr 
whatsoever which could excuse mch actions as thosei attended 
with such circumstances. He could conceive a state, compelled 
by the necessity ofa sudden invasion, aiiunprovided army, and on 
unexpected failure of supplies, to lay violent hands on the pro- 
perty of its subjects; but Men, in doing ^o, it ought to do it 
t^enly, it ought to avow the necessity, it ought to avow the 
aasure, and it ought, unquestionably) to make provision far s 
proper compensation as soon as that should become practicable. 
But was this the principle on which Mr. Hastings went ? No: ht 
n«lher avowed the necessity nor the exaction ; he made c 
chargc«> and under the colour of them he levied heavy aiid ii 
ilinate penalties ; seizing tluit which, if he had a right to take k 
jtt all, he wouU be bigUy criminal in uking in such a ahaiH^livj 
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srhich having no right ta lake, the mode of takine it rendered it 
much more heinouB and culpable. He certainly had no right to 
impose a fine of any BorC on the princesses of Oude; for there 
was not BiiBicient proof of their disatfection or rebellion. And 
the fine imposed on Cheit Sing, in a certain degree, partook of a 
similar guilt, though not lo so great an extent ; for then the crime 
was, in his opinion, not so much in the tine itself as the amount 
of it, and its disproportion to the circumstances of the person 
who was to pay it, and the oft'ence which he had committed. 
But this vindication, from one part of the charge, in itsell'so weak, 
became, when coupled with other parts, a great aggravation ; for, 
when a person on the one hand commits extortion, and, on the 
other, is guilty of profusion, if he attempts to screen lumself 
under the plea of necessity, for his rapacity, it follows that he 
is doubly crimioal for the offence itself, and for creating tlie 
necessity of that offence by his prodigality. And a still higher 
aggravation arises from the manifest, and, indeed, palpable corrup- 
tion attending that prodigality ; to what else could be attributed 
the private allowances made to Heyder Beg Khan, the minister 
of the Nabob Vizier, aad the sums paid to the Vakeel of Cheit 
Sing, when it was remembered that the one led the way to the 
treaty ofChunar, and the other to the revolution in Benares? 

Tlie honourable gentleman who spoke lost, had attempted to 
excuse all these actions, by shewing that Mr. Hastings was not 
the person who first began the interference of tiie company witii 
the native princes, nor the influence which it had obtained in 
their politics : and that the inconveniences attending the double 
government of Oude were not to be imputed to him. But, surely, 
to whatever cause tliat influence might be originally attributed, 
Mr. Hastings was answerable for the management of it, as long 
as it was in his hapds ; and to excuse him on this plea, would be 
to justify the tyranny by the power ; for, though the inSucnce of 
the company had given him the power to oppress the neighbour- 
ing country, it had not imposed on him the necessity of doing so. 
The honourable gentleman had attempted to [luUiate those parts 
of Mr. Haetings's conduct, by stating) that if he were guilty, he 
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was io in couimaii wilh the rest o( ihc council ; but this, if it 
were the case, was by no means a sufficient excuse for him, nor 
could it be a reason with the House for dropping the iinpeftch- 
ment ; for his haviug accomplices in his crimes could be no ex> 
culpatioD, and it would be highly derogatory to the honour of 
that House, if ihey were to tay — " No; we will not bring the 
delinquent to justice, because there are a number of delinquents 
besides him." Nor would this be a reason even for impeaching 
the rest : for it was by no means advisable to multiply examples : 
the proper way was to select such as, from their exalted and 
osteusibje situations, were the more liltely to become nn effectual 
example, fiut, it was impossible to justify Mr. Hasiuigs on 
Euch a ground as this, even if it were tenable at all ; because a 
considerable purt of those enormities with which he was charged 
were committed at a distance from his couucll, and when he wa« 
entirely out of the reach of their advice or control. 
' In the articles of the contracts, there were some glaring in- 
•tances of breach of orders, and of improvidence and profusion, 
which, though not of so lieinouf a nature as those he had beforv 
mentioned, were such as called loudly for punishment. But tber« 
was another charge which he was astonished to find the gentle- 
men who defended Mr. Hastings could treat co lightly, as it ma 
one which appeared to him in itself sufficient to justify the im- 
peachment, though it hod stood alone, and was of such a nature 
u in a peculiar degree called for the interference of that Houae. 
This was the charge of taking presents, which, in every light it 
could be considered in, whether as a direct breach of the law 
' tRrfaicfa appointed him e positive evidence of corruption, or a de> 
I pttdaiionofthe character of his employers, was a great and heavy 
I aectuation ; and as to the excuse which had been offered, that 
he had received those presents for the use of the company, ev^i 
' fliat was criminal in a degree. But, for his part, he could not 
Mcedc to the opinion either that he had received those suns with 
an intention of applying them to the service of the company, or 
that he had actual!}' appUed them at all in that way: for, had 
this bean his intrnddiii be would have kepi such accounta, ■ 
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made such immediate commum'catlons of them» as should dearly 
prove that it was so. Biit, no such accounts were produced, 
no such communicatisna were made; and there~ were/,besides, 
circumstances attending some of them, that proved they must 
have been received with a corrupt intention. As an instance of 
this, he should mention the present Mr. Hastings had received 
from Kelleram, which was aittended with the most suspicious of 
all circumstances, namely, that this very person was at the time 
in treaty for a district of land belonging to the company, and' 
no question could be entertained, but he gave the money in 
order to obtain a favourable bargain ; so that had this been done 
for the company, it was a most unjustifiable and impolitic- 
method of managing their concerns ; for in that case, it should 
have been negociated openly in the nature of a fine, and not 
privately as a bribe, in which latter light alone it ought to be 
considered* 

Upon the whole, Mr. Pitt condiided with declaring, that tht 
House could no otherwise consult their own honour, the duty 
which they owed their country, and the ends of public justice, . 
than by sending up the impeachment to the House of Lords. * 

The orilginal motion was carried, 

Ayes 175 

Noes 89 



May 15. 1787. 



Ma. Gasv, after complaining to the House of certain abniet that pr^ 
Vailed in the Post Office, moved for a committee to be appointed to in* 
^mre into the same : when 

Ma. Pitt rose, deckuring his tntenticm not to detain tke 
House loiig9 and certainly not to oppose tbe motion of the 
honourable gentleman. A motion made £or an inqui 
abuaee stated to eadst in a flagrant degree, and which eel 
eUa fendeeian deelaBed hiiBself tnpeOei, by his do^ 
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ber of parliament, and not by any private or personal views, 10 
malie, was such a one a£ he should at all times feel the strongest 
inclination to comply with, and from ivhich nothing but evident 
and palpable improprie^ could induce him to withhold his con- 
Bent. But he expected that ir tlie motion were to pass, the in- 
C|mry intended to be made might be proceei^ed upon immediately 
before the end of the session, and be pointed to the proper ob- 
ject of censure, if censure were, upon investigation, found to be 
deserved. The honourable gentleman had made heavy charges 
against a noble lord of high character and unsullied honour, and 
had thought proper also to extend his accusation to him. and it 
would be but a bad method of consulting cither his own or the 
noble lord's reputation, to endeavour to shrink from an inquiry 
into the true grounds and merits of the accusation. The part 
which be had taken in (be transaction relative to Mr. Lees, was 
one which he was always ready to submit to the judgment of the 
House. A memorial bad been sent from the general post-office, 
signed by the two noble lords who then presided there, the Ear) 
of Tankerville and Lord Carlerot, staling that Mr, L*es would 
probably suffer an injury in his employment, to a very consider- 
able amount, in consequence of the separation of the two esta- 
blishments of the post-office — that of England and Ireland from 
each other. It also stated the annuity paid by Mr. Lees to 
Mr. Walcot, and by Mr. Walcot to Mr. Baron ; and he, together 
with other lords of the treasury, as well in consideration of the 
actual loss sustained by Mr. Lees, as from the circumstance of 
that gentleman having done the business for a considerable time 
for a small salary in the prospect of on increase in his profits 
ID future, did, upon inquiry into the amount of the loss, sign an 
order for an addition of 400/. to his salary. As lo (he charge 
made by the honourable gentleman, tliiil lie was inclined to wink 
at abuser in the post-office, or any otlier public establishment, it 
was a charge wholly unwarranted by fact, and unfounded by aay 
tcasonsble presumptioo. So far was hr from any bacliwardiiau 
for Uie reform in abuses in that office, that he had suggested a 
•BeaAUte for the general reform of all those very abuse* relalKc 
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to shipping and other things which the honourable gentleman 
had mentiooedi and that measure formed, a part of the office re- 
form bill. He then concluded, by reading the resolution which 
he had moved about three years ago on that subject. 

Some espressioDS having bllen from Mr. Pitt in the course of the de- 
bate which Mr. Grey conndered u reflecting injuriously upon the 
motmt by which he wa* influenced in the present inquir]-, the Utter 
rose with great warmth to repel such insinuations, and affirmed that no 
man should dart to question die purity of the prindplei on which be 
acted. 

To this Mr. Pitt answered ; — The honourable gentleman ar- 
rogates too much to himself, if he conceives that I shall not 
take the liberty of calling his motives in question as often as his 
conduct shall warrant such a freedom. If the honourable gen- 
tleman chooses not to have his motives questioned, he hiust take 
care that his conduct is such as not to render it necessary. 

Ifr.Grey immediately rallied, that he should never act in that House 
upon any princ^le which did not appear to bim to be honourable; and 
wlule he was cousdous that his conduct was governed by tbe uneniug 
principles of honour, if any person chose to impute dishonourable prin. 
chiles to fahn, he had those means in his power, to which it would then 
beprD|)erto resort. 

Mr. ^tt and Mr, Sheridan riiiug together, the latter obtained a hear- 
mg fint, and endeavoured to appease the heat that had arisen, by ob> 
serving, that h« believed his honourable friend hod miiundentood tfae 
words of the chancellor of the excbequer. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that he had not before spoken with heat, 
90t should there be any heat in what be was gobg to say. He 
then deliberately repeated the oi^ument of his former speech, 
and added, that with req>ect to any means to which the honour^ 
able gentleman might wish to resort, it would be for himself to 
determine whether they^were proper or not. 

71m question was afterwards put and ngrecd to. 




Dacmber 10, 1788. 

Mb. Pitt, ailer having brouglit up the report of tbephjfidantoudi* 

ing the stale of Hi.s IVt:ijm);'t heulib, which was ordered to lie on Uw \ 
tabic, proceeded to observe — i 

That the paper from the privy -council, which bad been already 
placed upon the tablet as ivdl as the uiore regular exaniinaliona 
oi which the House had just heard the cont«nt», afforded thetn 
sufficient informatioD, both with regard to the uelancholy sub- 
ject which had occasioned them to assemble, and the opinions of 
the physicians ; and must, at the same time, naturally till their 
minds with a reasonable hope, that a happier moment would 
arrive thaa the present, although the faculty, who had beea coo- 
eulted, were still unable to declare the precise point of time of it* 
vrival. Gratided, hotvever, as the House might be in that ex- 
pectation, yet the uncertainty by which its completion uii^ ht b« 
protracted, rendered it their indispensable duty to proceed, oot- 
withatanding their regret for the occanon, with every degree of 
dispatch, and in the most respectful manoer to take those inter- 
mediate st^>s which the uafortunale exigency of the moment 
required, in order to provide for the present e«rious tituatioa afl 
affairs, witli ft view to guard the liberties of the pepplr ItoMi 
danger, and secure the safety of the country ; that His Majesty 
might have the gratification ofknowing, when the happy moment 
of his recovery should arrive, that tlie people whom he had loveil: 
and protected, had suffered ae little as possible by his illnesa;.. 
The point to be agitated, on this occasion, involTied in it whatever 
was dear to the interests of the country ; it involved in it what- 
ever was valuable to the people, whatever was important in tfas 
fundamental principles of our free conititiition. The steps tol 
be taken as preliminaries, therefore, to the diacussron of this truljR 
interesting subject, were such as he couid not conceive likely M 
create any difference of opinion. That the Huute mi^ht lia¥c the 
advantage of the wisdom of their ancestors to guide their proceed^ 
>i>gi> and act upon the fullest information, he should move foi 
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the appointment of a committee to examine into, search for, and 
report precedents, from which report they would be enabled to 
see, what had been the steps taken in former moments of diffi* 
culty and danger, whence they might proceed with the greater 
security in providing for the present melancholy circumstances 
of the country. 

In conclusion, after dilating at some extent upon the necessity 
of this mode, Mr. Pitt said, he would not detain the House by 
enlarging upon the subject any longer, but as, on the one handy 
it would serve to throw all the light upon it that precedent and 
history could afford^ so, on the other, as he conceived the report 
of such a committee as he had mentioned might be made in the 
course of the present week, it could very little contribute to 
retard the dispatch that was so desirable, and must prove of no 
material inconvenience. With a view, therefore, to give their 
proceedings every necessary solemnity, and regulate them by 
every possible degree o£ caution, he should move, 

** That a committee be appointed to examine and report pre« 
cedents of such proceedings as may have been had, in case of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority being prevented or inter* 
rupted» by infimcy, sickness, infirmity, or otherwise, with a view 
to provide for the same." 

Mr. Fox, although he did not resist the motion, considered it as pro- 
ductive of unnecessary delay, when it was the duty of the House to 
provide with all possible dispatch for the exigency of the present moment. 
He had no hesitation, he said, in declaring it as his decided opinion, that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had as clear, as express a right 
to assume the reins of government, and exercise the powers of sove- 
rdgnty during the continuance of the illness and incapacity with which 
it had pleased God to afflict His Majesty, as in the case of His Majesty's 
having undergone a natural and perfect demise. 

To this latter assertion Mr. Pitt answered. 

That he must take the liberty to observe, that the righ^ 
honourable gentleman had thrown out an idea which, whatever lie 
might have generally thought of him, as to his peneteatioa «iid 
discernment, as to his acquaintance with the laws and fweral 
history of the coontiyy and as to hk knowledge of the tlieorjr of 
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the constitution, (however he might rppeat«dly have found 
occasion to differ with him in respect to his measurf and opi- 
nions in his practice under it.) he defied alt his ingenuity to 
support, upon any analogy of constitutional precedent, or to 
reconcile to the spirit and genius of the constitution itself. The 
doctrine advanced by the right honourable gentleman ivss ilsetf, 
if any additional reason were necessary, the strongest and most 
unanswerable for appointing the committee he had moved for, 
that could possibly be given. If a claim of right was intimated, 
even though not formally, on the part of the Prince of Walea, 
to assume the government, it became of the utmost consequence 
to ascertain, from precedent and history, whether this claim 
were founded ; which, if it were, precluded the House from the 
possibility of all deliberation on the subject. In the mean lime, 
he maintained, that it would appear, from every precedent, and 
ftom every page of our history, that to osEert such a right in 
the Prince of Wales, or iiny one else, independent of the decision 
of the two Houses of Parliament, was little less than treason to 
the constitution of the country. 

He said, he did not mean then to enter into the discussion of 
that great and important point ; because a fit occasion for dis- 
cussing it would soon alFord both the right honourable gentleman 
and himself an ample opportunity of statirig tlicir sentiments 
upon it. In the mean time, he pledged himself to this assertion 
— that in tfiecase of the interruption of the personal exercise of 
the royal authority, without any previous lawful provision having 
been made for currying on the government, it belon^d to the 
other branches of the legislature, on the part of the nation at 
large, the body they represented, to provide, according to their 
diacretion, for the temporary exercise of tbe royal authority, in 
the name, and on the behalf, of the sovere^n, in such manner as 
ihey should think requisite ; and that, unless hy their deeision, 
the Prince of Wales had no right (speaking of strict right) lo 
assume the government, more than any other individual subject of 
the country. What parliament ought to determine on that sub* 
ject, was A question of difctetioo. However strong the Brgunteatt 
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that ground In fuvour of the Prince of Wules, whicii 
he H-uulJ not t'ntcr into at present, il did not aflect the question 
of right ; because, neither the whole, nor aiiy pail of the royal 
authority, could belong to liim in the present circumstances, 
unless conferred by the Houiies of Parliament. 

As to the right honourable gentleman's repeated enforcement 
of the Prince of Wales's claim, he admitted that it wa» a claim 
entitled to most eerious consideration ; and tlience must take 
the liberty of arguing, that it was the more necessary to learn 
how the House had acted >n cases of similar exigency, and what 
bad been the opinion of parliament on such occasions. He 
would not allow that no precedent analagous to an interruption 
of the personal exercise of the royal authority could be found, 
although there might possibly not exist a precedent of an heir ap- 
parent in a state of majority, during such an occurrence, and in 
that case, he contended, that it devolved on the reoutining 
branches of the legislature, on the part of the people of England, 
to exercise ttieir discretion in providing a substitute. 

Mr. Pitt contended, that in the mode in which the right 
honourable gentleman had treated the subject, a new question 
presented itself, and chat of greater magnitude even than the 
question which was originally before them, aa matter of necessary 
deliberation. The question now- was, the question of their own 
rightij, and it was become a doubt, according to the right honour- 
able gentleman's opinion, whether that House had, on this 
important occasion, a deliberative power. He wished, for the pre- 
sent, (0 wave the discussion of that momentous consideration: 
but he declared that he would, at a lit opportunity, state his rea- 
sons for advising what step parliament ought to take in the pre- 
sent critical situation of the country, contenting himself with 
giving his contradictiou to the right honourable gentleman's bold 
assertion, and pledging himself to maintain the opposite ground 
against adoctrine so irreconcilcable to the|Bpirit and genius of the 
constitution. If the report of the committee had not proved the 
necessityofthemotionhe hadmade, the right honourable gen- 
rlcman had furnished the House wilb so strong an argument for 
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inquiry, that if any doubt had cjiisled, that doubt must TBnt«h. 
Let it not, then, be i(nput«l to him, that he oBered tbe motion 
with a view to create delay: indeed, the right honourable gea- 
tlcroan had not made any aucb imputation. In fact, no itn- 
putalion of that eon could be supported ; since no Iong«r time 
had been spent, after the firit day of their meeting, than waa 
absolutely ueceesary to injure as full an attendance as the so- 
lemnity and serioutnesi of the occasion required; Eince that 
time, every day had been spent in ascertaining the stale of His 
Majesty's healtli, and now the necessity of the cnae was proved, 
it behoved them to meet it on the surest grounds. Let them 
proceed, then, to Icaro and ascertain their own rights; let 
every man in that House, and every man in the nation, ivho 
might hear any report of nrbat had pasted in the House that 
day, consider, that on their future proceedings depended their 
own interests and the interest and honour of a sovereign, de- 
servedly the idol of his people. Let the House not, there- 
fore, rashly annihilate and annvil the authority of parliament, 
in which the exietence of the coiutitution wai so intimately . 
inTolved. 

Mr. Burke next rose and sarcHttically attacked the doririne Inid dowD 
by the chancellor of (he eicheguer; emphstiCBlly calling Mr. I^It "one 
of the Prince's competitors," and dedsring that, nerche togive anclec* 
tive voce, it ihould be in favour of that Prince, whose amiable di^iiti on 
was one of hia many recommendationt, and not in support of a " Prince," 
who hwl ibreateoed tlic asfcrton of the Prince of Wales's right with the 
penalties of coniuuctivc treason. 

Mr. Pitt concluded the conversation with remarlung, that 
if the right honourable gentlemm", who hul condescended to 
be the advocate and the specimen of moderation, had found any 
warmth in his manner of speaking before, which led him la 
think that be had not considered what he said, he was ready to 
rqxat it with all possible coolness, and knew not one word diat 
he would rrtract. Upom Uiii ground, therefore, wan he still ready 
to raabuin that it was liltJe less than treason to the cooati- 
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tutfon to assert, that the Prince of Wales had a claim to the ex- 
ercise of the sovereign power during the interruption of the per- 
sonal authority of His Majesty by infirmity, and in his life-time; 
and to this asseveration should he adhere, because he considered 
such a claim as superseding the deliberative power and discretion 
of the two existing branches of the legislature. And, when he 
had said the Prince of Wales had no more right to urge such a 
claim than any other individual subject, he appealed to the House 
upon the decency with which the right honourable gentleman 
had charged him with placing himself as the competitor of His 
Royal Highness. At that period of our history, when the consti- 
tution was settled on that foundation on which it now existed, 
when Mr. Somers and other great men declared, that no person 
bad a right to the crown independent of the consent of the two 
Houses, would it have been thought either fair or decent for any 
member of either House to have pronounced Mr. Somers a per- 
sonal competitor of William the Third ? 

The question was then put and agreed to, and a committee was accord- 
ingly appointed, consisting of the following members : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Welbore Ellis, Esq. Ld. Advoc«ate of Scotland, 

The Master of the Rolls, Marquis of Graham, 

Rt. Hon. F. Montagu, Lord fielgrave. 

Attorney General, Sir Grey Cooper, 

Robert Vyner, Esq. Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. 

Rt Hon. Henry Dundas, Rt. Hon. Wm. Windhmn, 

Thomas Powys, Esq. Philip Yorke, Esq. 

Solicitor General, Earl Gower, 

R. B. Sheridan, Esq. Rt. Hon. W. W. Grenville, 

Wm. Hussey, Esq. Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. 



December 12. 1788* 



Tbe report bebig brought up from the cotmnittee, who had been t^ 
pointed to examine precedenu in cases of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority being interrupted by sickness, infirmity, or otherwise, 
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Mr. Pitt luavcd, " Tlut the Home abould on Tuesday next te«olve 
itecll* into a Committee of the whole House to take into consideration 
ikc sUtcof the Nation." 

Afler Hr. Fox had spoken, ■ 

Mr. Pitt rose, and begged leave to remind the House, tb&t i 
they had just received a voluminous report from the coniinitteef 
appoiriled to search for precedents, in order that gentlemen 
might have every information before them, to guide their pro- 
ceedings under tlie present arduous and singular situation of the 
country, that the wisdom of their ancestors, the statutes of the 
realm, and ihe records of parliament, could afford ; and he had 
moved to refer that report, together with the examination of His 
Majesty's physicinns, to the committee of the whole House, who 
were to lake the state of the nation into their consideration upon 
the ensuing Tuesday. ' In that committee the topic* touched otti 
by the right honourable gcnileman • would necessarily underg»i 
an ample distussion. In their last debate on the subject, therO' 
appeared to be a point at issue between the right honourable! 
gentleman and himself: and, from all that the right honourable' 
gentleman had then said, it still appeared to be no less at issuer 
than before. The right lionourable gentleman explained, oa he* 
thought proper, the meaning of a very essential partof hisspeccbtj 
on the preceding Wednesday. Mr. Pitt said, that he shouldj 
be sorry to fix on any gcntlemSD a meaning, which he aflenvardsi 
declared not lo have been his meaning. In whatever way,< 
therefore, he had before understood the right honourable gen^x 
lleman's words relative to the Prince's forbearing to assert his 
claim, he was willing to take the mattes from the right honours 
able gentleman's present explanation, and to meet it upon thoaa 
grounds where he had then, aflcr malurer deliberation, though) 
lit to place it. The right honourable gentleman now asserted 
that the Prmce of Wales had a right lo exercise ihc royal 
thority, under the present circumstances of the country, 
that it was ae a right not in possession, uotil the prince could 
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ercise it od> what the right honourable gentleman called,.the ad^ 
judication of parliament. He, on his part, denied that the Prince 
of Wales had any right whatever, and upon that point the right 
honourable gentleman and he were still at issue — an issue, that, 
in his opinion, must be decided, before they proceeded one 
step &rther in the great and important considerations to be dis* 
cussed and determined. 

Concerning one part of the right honourable gentleman's 
speech, it was impossible for him to remain silent, as the right 
honourable gentleman's ideas in that point had not appeared to 
him to be quite accurate and distinct. He seemed to have in- 
tended to have renounced all idea of the Prince of Wales's right 
to assume the exercise of the royal authority, under the present 
or similar circumstances, without the previous adjudication of 
parliament, or of the two houses; but, if he understood the right 
honourable gentleman correctly, he had used the words, *' during 
the sitting of parliament ;*' the plain inference from which ex« 
pression was, that if parliament were not sitting, the Prince of 
Wales could assume the exercise of the regal authority. Mr. 
Pitt declared, that he thought the Prince of Wales could, in no 
one case, have power to assume the right. If there were no par- 
liament in existence, he granted that the heir apparent, acting in 
concert with other persons in great situations, might, under such 
circumstances as the present, have issued writs, and convened 
the two houses, for the purpose of providing for the exigency. 
Such a proceeding would be justified by the necessity of the case, 
and with a view ta the safety of the nation, which superseded all 
forms; but> that it would be a legal and formal summons of the 
parliament, or that a parliament could be called together, with- 
out legal authority, he must absolutely deny. Such a meeting 
would be a convention, like to that assembled at the time of the 
abdication of James the Second, and in other periods, of difficulty ; 
but it could not be a legal and formal calling together of a par- 
liament. With regard to the question of the Prince of Wales's 
right of assuming the power, during the intermission of parlia^* 
ment, and bis right not in poasesuon, as it was called, during the 
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■itimg of parliament, he neednocrest much upon the distinction, 
denying, as he did, that any right to assutne the regal authority, 
under any circumstances, independent of the conient and appro- 
bation of pariiament, existed in the Prince of Waiea. But, »up- 
po»ug the light of assumption of royalty given up altogether, 
and that the Prince rauat have tlie ri^ht adjudged by parliament, 
be denied that tUey were canvassing aright, and acting as judgea, 
as the sentiments of the right honourable gentleman so manifestly 
intimated. It was subversive of the principles of the constitution 
to admit that the Prince of Wales might seat himself on the 
throne during the lifetime of his father; and the intimation of the 
O^iistence of such a right, as he had remarked on n former occa- 
■ion, presented a question of greater magnitude and importance 
«ven than the present exigency, and the provision that it neccf- 
tarily required ; a qucaiion that involved iu it the principle* of 
the constitution, the protection and security of our liberties, and 
ti>e safety of the stale. 

Whatever, therefore, mrght he the onler of their proceeding*, 
he hoped there would be an unanimous concurrence of opinion, 
thnt it was impossihle to lot the (juestion of right, which had lieen 
■larled, undergo admission, without its being Ailly diacussod and 
decided. It was a ifuestiun that shook the foundation of the con> 
ttitution, and upon the decision of which, aH thnt was dear to 
ns, OB Britons, depended. In ht« opinion, therefore, it was their 
first duly to decide, whether tiiere were any right in the Prini-e 
of Wales to claim the exercise of the regal powur, under ai:y 
circumstances of the country, independent of the actual demise 
of the crown. In the discussion of the powers with which the 
regent vras to he invested, there might be differences of opinion, 
whether the whole of the royal prerogatives should be detcf^led, 
on The grounds of expediency ; there might be differences of 
opinion, whether a portion only of the royal authority should be 
delegated, and a part reserved, on the grounds of prudence mi 
iltsi'retion. Tliese were important tojitcs, which they could not 
discuss, unless they first knew, whether they were lilting ai 
jodgw, or as a h«uN of parUament, poeseaait^ a pow-er of deti- 
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berttiOD, and capable of exerdsing a constitutional diftcretion* 
They must fint asoertain, whether that which should be Tested 
in the hands of the Prince of Wales, wai matter oX adjudipation 
on their part, of right in His Royal Hifhaess, or as a trust in be« 
half and in the name of Hit Majesty ; and therefore he should 
think it his duty to bring forward the question of rights as a pre- 
liminary queitioti. If that question shoald be decided in the 
affirmative, there would be ne need of SfMciiio measures, Should 
it, however, be determined upon a contrary ground, the way 
would become cleared, and the House would know how to pro-* 
ceed« He had, indeed) mentioned the alternative, but Heaven 
forbid, that the Altai alternative should be decided inikvour of 
the intimated right o^ the Prince of Wales I 

Mr. Pitt neict took notice of the call which Mr. Fox had 
made upon him, relative to tkeftitore propositions to be brought 
forward by him in the committee which had been moved for, to 
uke into consideration the state of the nation. He said, that, if 
the question of right aboold be decided, as he thought it would^ 
upon constitutional ptfaci^es, be should, in that case, certainly 
proceed to propose measures §ot providing for the interruption of 
the royal authority, eoeosi^ed by His Majesty's present incapa- 
city to exercise it; and, ae be was always happy when he could 
donduf with the requisition of the right honourable gentleman, 
he would state the outline, without feeling any prejudice to Uie 
person who had called for it ; but, he begged to have it under^ 
stood, i\M what he was about to state was not to be a matter of 
debate at that moment, nor were any argumenu then to be 
raised upon it. He pnice^ed to declare, tbaty however decided 
he might be in his opkiion egaim^ the whole, or any part, of the 
regal power being vested in the Prince of Wales, at a matter 
of fight, in any way in which that right had been explained, 
ke w«B equally ready to say, that, as a matter of dlecretion, and 
on the ground of expediency, it was, in his opinion, h^hly de- 
shrable, that whatever part of the regal power it was neoeesasy 
should be exercised at all, dtfring this unhappy intervaAy shoald 
be vested in a eipgle peteen, aad ilwt tfaie penm iAuiqIA be the 
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Prince of Wales : that lie tiso thought it most coiisistent with 
true constitutional principles, and most for the public conveni' 
ence, that His Royal Highness should exercise that portion of 
authority, whatever it might he, unfettered by any pennaaent 
council, and with the free choice of his political servantE. With 
regard to ihepurtioii of royal authority which ought to be given, 
or that which ought to be wiUiholdcn, it would be premature, in 
thii stage, to enter into the particular discussion of it : he had no 
objection, however, even now, to declare in general, that wliat- 
ever authority was necessary for carrying on tlie public business 
"with vigour and dispatch, and for providing, during this interval, 
for the safety and interests of the country, ought to be given ; 
but on the other hand, any authority, not necessary ibr those pur- 
poses, and capable of being by passibiliiy employed in any war 
which might tend to euibarraai the exercise of the King's lawful 
authority, when he should be enabled to resume it into his ow n 
' hands, ought to be withlioldon ; because, from its being given, 
more iDConvenience might arise to the future interests both of 
the people and of the crown, than any iriiich could arise in the 
mean time from its temporary suspension. 

Mr. Pitt added, that he could justify the principles of thik ex- 
plicit declaration of his intention, on the ground, thai, whatever 
was given to the regent, or withholden, ought to be given or 
withholden with a view to the momtnt when Hia Majesty should 
L be capable of resuming his rightful prerogatives ; a circumstance 
i to which it peculiarly became him to look, iti the siiuBlion in whicli 
I lie stood, honoured with the confidence of a sovereign to whom 
I be was bound, and strongly attached, by the ties of gratitude and 
duty; — but of that he would say no more. Whatever judge- 
meAt might be formed of what he had declared, he was con- 
scious of having given a free and an honest opinion, and was satis- 
fied with Ihfit consciousness. He conceived, it could not be 
tJioiight necessary for him to go any farther into the subject, «, 
llic adjustment of the whole proceeding roust rtst with the com- 
niittcc on the stiita of the nation, where it would be ncccssaiy to 
Cf>me forward with the diffisrent propoeitions separately, 
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proceed, step by step, to mark and define, by distinct resolu- 
tions, what parts of the royal prerogative should be given to th« 
regent, and what withholden. 

The motion was agreed to. 



December 16. 1788. 



The House, conformably to the order of the day, resolved itself into 
a Committee of the whole House, on the consideration of the State of 
the Nation, Mr. Brook Watson in the chaur; when 

Mr. Pitt rose, and, having premised that the House were 
then in a committee to take into consideration the state of 
the nation, under circumstances the roost calamitous which had 
befallen the country at any period, remarked, that it was then a 
century ago since any point of equal importance had engaged the 
attention of that House. The circumstance that had then oc- 
curred was the revolution ;- between which, however, and the 
present circumstance, there was a great and essential difierence. 
At that time, the two Houses had to provide for the filling up a 
throne» that was vacant by the abdication of James the Second ; 
at present they had to provide for the exercise of the royal au- 
thority, when His Majesty's political capacity was whole and 
entire, and the throne consequently full, although, in fact, all 
the various functions of th& executive government were sus- 
pended, but which suspension they had every reason to expect 
would be but temporary. There could, he said, be but one 
sentiment upon that head, which was, that the most sanguine 
of His Majesty's physicians could not effect a cure more speedily 
than it was the anxious wish of every man in that House, and 
every description of His Majesty's subjects, that his cure might 
be effected, and that he might thence be enabled again to 
resume the exercise of his own authority. During the tempo- 
rary continuance, however, of His Majesty's malady, it was their 
indispensable duty to provide for the deficiency in the legiihi- 
ture, in order that a due regard might be bad to the safety of 
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MrowDi and to the Jntcrasu of the people. The Cim re- 

befare ths coRimittee t'Stablished the melancboly fict 

had rendered their deliberatJom necessary; the MiCOnd 

lined a collection of such {irecedents, selected from the 

ry of former times, as were in any degree analogous to 

resent unfoi'tunate situation of the country; aod, a1tI)ough 

'ould not undertake to say that still more precedents 

t not have been found, yet each u the report contained 

would serve to throw a conwderable degree of light on thfl 

■ubject, and point out to the Houso the mode of proceedii^ 

most proper to be adoptad. 

Nctu'ithitanding the magnitude of the queitinn. What pro- 
vision ought to be mode for supplying the deficiency? there was 
a question of a greater and still more important nature, which 
must be discussed and decided first, as a preliminary to ibeir 
future transactions, with a view to the present exigency. The 
quectiou to which he alluded, was. Whether any person had a 
rijht, either to assume or to claim the exercise of the royal 
authority, during the incapacity and infirmity of the sovereign ; 
or, whether jt wa» the right of the Lords and Commons of Eng- j 
land to provide for the deficiency in the legislature, resulring from 
Eucli iiiciiipacity ? On a li>rmt:r day, liu hud stauJ, ihai, in con- 
sequence of an assertion having been made in that House, that 
aright attached to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as 
heir apparent, to exercise sovereign authority, as soon aa the twq 
Houses of Parliament declared His Majesty, from illness and in- 
disposition, incapable of exercising his royal functions, it ap- 
peared to him to be absolutely and indispensably necessary, vhat 
the question of right should be first decided by the committee, 
before they took a single step to provide for the deficiency of the 
third estate of the realm. By the asfertion of the existence of 
Buch a right, no matter whether a right that could be assumed iq 
the first iutoOCCi oi a right which tt.t«cbed, after the declaratioii 
of both Hqosm (rf farljJinieBti tb*t Hi> Mqesty was incapabl«t s 
doubt had been thrown upon the existence of what he had eicr 
considered as the most sacred and important rights of the two 
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Houses ; and it became absolutely necessary for them to decido 
that doubt, and, by such decision, ascertain whether they had a 
power to deliberate, or whether they had only to adjudge, that 
such a right as had been mentioned was legally vested in His 
Royal Higness the Prince of Wales. The most embarrassing dif- 
ficulties had, indeed, been thrown upon then: proceedings by the 
assertion, that such a claim existed ; and although he was free to 
confess, that the assertion had not been made from any authority, 
and that they had since heard, though not in ^lat House, that 
it was not intended that the claim should be made, yet, having 
been once stated, by a very respectable member of that House^ 
as his opinion, it was an opinion of too much importance to be 
passed by unnoticed. He would entreat the House to remem« 
ber, however, that he had not stirred the question of right 
originally. If, therefore, any serious danger were actually to 
be dreaded, by its being discussed and decided, that danger 
and its consequences were solely imputable to the first agitator of 
the question, and not to him. Had the doubt never been raised) 
iga express dedaralioii on the subject had not been necessary ; 
but, as the matter stood, such declaration must be made one wiqr 
or the other. He begged, however, that it might not be imputed 
to hiiBt that he was desirous of wasting time in bringing forward 
anyabitract, or speculative, or theoretical question. An abstract 
question, in his conception of it» waa«i|uestion wholly unneces* 
sary, the discussion of wfaidi could answer no end, nor could its 
decision afibrd any light to guide and assist them in their proceed- 
ings. Of a very different nature was the question of right ; it was 
a queetion that stood in the wi^ of all subeequent procacdin^, 
the resolving of wliidi must necessarily decide the whole of Ih^r 
conduct, with regard to the present important business ; they 
were not free to deliberate and determine, while the doubt of an 
existing right or claim hung over their heads ; they could net 
speak inieUigibLy, or to any purpose, until they knew their pros- 
per characters, and whether diqr were eixercisiiig their own rights 
for the aafiety of the crown, and the interests of the peofrfe, or 
whether thegr were usurpbg dial which had never heionged ta 
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them. On that ground it tras, that he had declared the ques- 
tion of right Dot to be an abstract tjuestioD, a speculative 
quesiion, or a theoretical question. 

The ArEt information which the papers that had been referred 
to the committee afforded, was tlmt which he fihould make the 
first resolution. It waf a resolution of fact, ac the ground of 
tho»eihat \Tere designed bv hlni to follou' it; a resolution, Btattng 
that of tv-liich the language of all His Maje8t}''s physicians aflbrded 
Suflicient proof, that His Majctty was incapable, from illness, of 
coming to his parliament, or attending lo any public business 
whence arose the interruption of the exercise of the roj'aJ au- 
tIioril,v. To that resolution oi' fact, he conceived there could 
not be any objection. His next resolution would be the r«eo- 
, Itition of right, couched in part in the words of the bill of 
■ righla, and stating, " That it was the right nnd duty of the lords 
ritual and temporal, and of the House of Commons, as the 
rightful representativea of all the estates of the people of Eng- 
Iwd, 10 provide for the deficiency in ihe legislature, by the in- 
terruption of the exercise of the royal authority, in consequflnoe 
of His Majesty's incapacity through indisposition." 

Here Mr. l*iit renewed his arguments in support of the claim 
' of the two Houses of Parliament, declaring that under ilie pre- 
. circumstances of the country, it wa& his lirm and unalterable 
I ^ininn, that it was the absolute and undeniable right of the two 
1 jlousee, on ihc part of the people, to provide for the revival of 
I die third estate. He declared, he would state the point at iuue 
Vlfetween bim and the right honourable gentleman * opposite to 
I Jum fairly. He wished not to lake miy advantage of any shades 
' of difference between them, but to argue upon the solid and 
itantial difference of their opinions, if he had conceived the 
right boitourable gentleman properly, he had asserted, that, to 
lua opinion, the Prince of Wales, as heir apparent, upon the in. 
. capacity of the sovereign to exercise the sovereign authoritjr 
I iMiug declared, hod as dear, as perfect, and as indisputable a. 
:lil to take upon himself the full exercise of all the autboritiw 
d pterogutives of hia father, as if His Majesty had uadeip 

•Mr.foi. 
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an actual demise. If it could be proved to exist by any precedents 
drawn from history, or founded in law, or by the analogy of the 
constitution, he wished to have been told what those precedents 
were, because, in that case, the ground would be narrowed, and 
the proceedings of the committee rendered short and simple, as 
they would have no power nor occasion to deliberate ; the only 
jBtep they could take would be to recognise the claim of right. 
That claim of right, however, he flatly denied to have any exist- 
ence capable of being sustained by such proof as he had men- 
tioned. The right of providing for the deficiency of the royal 
authority, he contended, rested with the two remaining branches 
of the legislature. He professed himself exceedingly happy to 
hear that a declaration had been made in another place, from 
high authority, that the right stated by the right honourable 
gentleman in that House, to have existence, was not meant to 
be urged by a great personage. H&came that day, confirmed in 
every opinion which he had before stated; and particularly con- 
firmed in the opinion that no such right or claim in the Prince of 
Wales, as heir apparent, to exercise the royal authority during 
the incapacity of the sovereign, could be proved, cither from 
precedents drawn from history, or from the law, or from the 
spirit of the constitution. 

He begged leave to remind the committee, that when the right 
honourable gentleman first mentioned the right of the Prince of 
Wales in this particular, the right honourable gentleman had 
declared he was willing te wave the motion for a committee to 
search for precedents, because that he was persuaded, and the 
House must allow, that no precedent could be found that bore 
upon the particular case, of a Prince of Wales, the heir apparent 
to the crown, being of full age, and capable of taking on himself 
the exercise of the royal authority, under such circumstances as 
the present. There certainly was no case precisely in point ; 
but, though the committee above stairs could not find a case pre- 
cisely in point, they had furnished the House with many prece- 
dents, from which analogies might be drawn. He called upon 
the right honourable gentleman opposite to him, to point out a 
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I' aiiigk case analogous to the infaucy, iii&rniiiy, or illoeu of a 
b toveteiga, in which tlie full powers of sovereignty were exercited 
W.hy any one person whatever. If the right attached to His Roj^ 
r Highntss, under the present circumstiuiccs, in the same maimer 
n the demise of his father, an heir presumptive would tuc* 
seed <u perfectly as an heir apparent, and, in pursuance of that 
I doctrine) those precedents that nould attach in the one case, 
I would attach in the other. For precedents that were anaJogoui. 
the would refer the committee to the report on the table ; the 
1 precedents in which, though they might uot throw all the light 
[ Da the subject that could be wished, certainly tended to cluci- 
}■ date it cunstderabty. He would refer to sooie of the precedents, 
land convince gentlemen, tliat tlieir result formed ilio most 
I sndemabic proof, that no such a right existed as had been 
[' pretended. 

The first precedent waa taken from the reign of Edward the 
I Xlurd, wheu do heir apparent had claimed the exercise of the 
F leyal authority. The parliament of those days, whether irisely 
\ or not, was oo question before tlie committee, provided a coua- 
cU about the King's person to oct for him ; a dear proof, that 
tbcy conceived tbe power eiuslc-d with them to provide for the 
exercise of the royal autliority. The next precedent was in the 
reign of Richard the Second, when counsellors were also appoint- 
ed to exercise the regal power. The third precedent occurred 
ia the infancy of Henry the Sixth : at that lime the parliameat 
were called together by the young King't second uncle ; the first 
being itill living, but out of the kingdom ; and that act wat rati- 
fied by parliament, they not considcriug it sufficient thai it wag 
done by ilie authority of the Duke. In that instance, again, it 
was clear, that the regency was carried on by the parliament. 
Tliete three inttances were tlie principal of those stated in tbc 
rupart of the committee; subsequent prccedcnta would pruTt* 
that no ooc iaitimca could be found of ajiy person's having ex* 
erciscd the royal authority, during tbc infancy of a King, but by 
Uie grant of the two Uouks of Parliament, excepting only where 
a previous provision had been made. Havinjj thi^a fat uu:uUua> , 
>3 
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•d the power of paiiiaoieDty during the infancy of a King, he 
observed, that he would next state their power during the King's 
absence ; and if, in that case, it should be asserted, that the heir 
apparent had a right to exercise the royal authority, let the 
committee consider how the assertion would stand. 

It had been advanced, that, in the nuyority of such cases, 
the power had boon given to the Prince of Wales. If such cases 
could be adduced, they would, be owned, be cases in point; 
but, then, to prove what ? To prove, that such heirs apparent 
possessed no inherent right. If a right existed to represent the 
King, it most be a perfect and an entire right, a right admitting 
of no modification whatever ; because if any thing short of the 
whole power were given> it would be less than by right could 
be claimed, and consequently an acknowledgment that no such 
right existed. But» could any such cases be pointed out ? By 
a reference to the ancient records^ it would be found, that the 
PHiio* r^gnif or Ikutetumfjor ik€ King^ had never been invested 
with the whole rights of the King himself. The powers givai 
to the Gudo$ f^^ had been di&rent, under ditferent circum« 
stances; a plain and manifest inference then arose that the 
cu$iode$ n^did nothold their situation as a right but by appoint* 
menL The powers of bestowing benefices* and doing other acts 
of sovereignty, had been occasionally given to the cusiodes regm, 
which shewed that their powers had been always subject to some 
limitation or othet. In niodem times, lord-justices had been 
frequently appointed to the exercise ef sovereign authority, dur- 
log the residence of a prince of age in the country. Another in* 
stance that occurred to him was, where the exercise of royalty 
had been interrupted by severe illness, and which appeared to him 
to be more a case in point than any other to the present melan- 
choly moment. The example to which he alluded was the prece* 
dent of Henry the Sixtbi where the heir apparent was not of full 
afo. It would, then, to supply the defect of that precedent, be 
necessary to have recourse to the principles of the constitution, 
and to the laws of the land ; and, upon thte grauod, it would be 
discovered, thai thf parliament of that day provided for the mo* 
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Bipnl : that they were not content with such provision, but, tliat 

f fficy looked forivard to the lime when the heir apparent should nt- 

tain full age, granting him a reversionary patent, the same pre- 

ciBely with Iheregent's, to take place when heahould come of age. 

Thus, tlioiigli they proiided for allowing him at that period more 

considerable powers than they had suffered him before to possess, 

tiiey had still not granted him the full powers of sovereignty, but 

id made such limitations, as proved their most positive denial of 

Filny right existing. That instance, though a single one, and where 

f &ie heir apparent was not of full age, was sufficient to shew the 

e of parliament in those days, as much as if the lieir apparent 

i had been of full age. 

no precedent contrary to those which he had stated to the 
*■ committee could be advanced, he should presume, that the com- 
[ mittee would, of course, admit that no right existed with an heir 
tpparent, or an heir presumptive, to assume the functions. of 
royalty on the temporary incapacity of the sovereign ; nor any 
rights but those delegated by the two remaining branches of the 
legislature. He scrupled not therefore to declare, that no posi- 
th'C law, nor the least analogy 'from any law, could be adduced 
to support the doctrine of right. A record had, indeed, been 
, quoted elsewhere [the House of Lords] to prove that the King 
and the heir apparent were one and the same person, and that it 
I followed of course, that, on the incapacity of the King, the heir 
i, apparent had a legal and clear right immediately to exercise 
I the same powers that the King had possessed: but, a different 
I iapinion was entertained of that record by persons of great timin- 
I fence and authority in the law, and by their opinion a far different 
conclusion was drawn from the wme record, the metaphorical 
expression of which was not to be taken literally. Another 
opinion which had been Etaried, was, that if parliament had not 
been silting, insuch a cnsethe Princewould have a right toaasnrae 
flie royal authority and summon pnrliameot. But this position 
he should expressly coutradict ; because, those who were, like 
him, standing Up for the rights of parliament, and, through par- 
liament, for the rights of iJtie people, were peculiarly fortunate 
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in one particular ; they were as fortunate as most of those, who 
liad truth and justice on tlieir side, generally were, because 
little was left for them to do, except to controvert and pvercome 
their antagonists by stating to them, and comparing their own 
arguments and assertions, made at different times, and as the 
occadon suited. 

It had been pretty strenuously contended elsewhere by a 
lealrned magistrate*, who had chosen to force his own construc- 
tion on their silence, that our ancestors, if they had entertained 
any doubt of the right of an heir apparent, would, in their wis^ 
dom, have provided for so possible a cfase as the present ; and 
yet instead of leaving the interpretation of this point to that 
learned lord's wisdom, it must be concluded by the committee, 
that they would have provided for it in plain, distinct, clear, 
and express words, and would not have lef^ it liable to be dif- 
ferently understood. The wisdom of our ancestors, however, he 
conceived, was better proved by their having said nothing upon 
it, but left such a question to be decided where it ought to be 
decided, whenever the occasion required it — by the two Houses 
of Parliament. That the committee might assert the same, he 
meant, in the resolution he should offer, to quote that doctrine 
from the bill of rights, and assert that it rested with the Lords 
and Commons, as the rightful representatives of the people. If 
the contrary doctrine was so evident that it must be true ; if the 
heir apparent, or heir presumptive, had a clear right to assume 
the royal prerogative, on the interruption of those powers, he 
desired to ask every gentleman in the committee, whether they 
would wish to adopt such a doctrine as a doctrine applicable to 
the safety of the crown, which had been long gloriously worn by 
His Majesty, and which it was the ardent, the sincere wish of his 
people that he might long continue to wear, until it should, in 
due time, and in a natural manner, descend to his legal and his 
illustrious successor ? Mr. Pitt here strongly deprecated the idea 
of avoiding the discussion of what limitations might be necessary 
for insuring the safety of the crown on the head of its present 

* Lord Loughborough. 
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poueeiot, on account of the mtny virtuous ^ualtficationi of tlie 
Prince, or ovl of respect to any other motive whatcoBver. It 
wuuM not hate been wisdoru in our ancfitori, had tliey taicli tliM 
e of iho person of the *overt;ign ought to be vetted in tbe 

' heir apparent. He hoped, in tliis declaration, liiat he ihould uot 
indcraiood. for he was reariy to acknowlodi^i! the greate#i 
and beat quatitie* in th« prevent heir nppnrent : but he would 
rather, in what he had tuiil, be misrepresented in aoy manner, and 
any whvre, than aacrilieu the duty vhich he owed lo the safety of 
his ROverfign. and to ih» interest* of the people- 

The right honouriiblo genlieman opponite [o him had aeiditto 
B former day, that His Roynl Highncto lind a« clear a right lo the 
eXerclM of the i^overei^ uuihority, as he would have had in OBic 
of the natural demise of the tovneiRn. and that h« conceived 
. ibe present to be a ciW death. Could tlic committee so cen- 
■ider His Majesty's indisposilion, which was not an uncommon 
case, and generally but temporary — coutd they conceive tliat Hii 
Majesty had undergone a oivil death t He was sure they would 
not. If Euch a tliii>|r existid at the present raomeni a> a dci/ 
thatk, His Royal Highnen would immediately ascend the throne, 
with the full exercise of the royal prerogaiif e, and not as a re< 
^■U ; fur a cwii death, like a natural death, was pcrmenent. 
He stated from Mr. Justice Qlackstoae, that there were but two 
cases in which a man could undergo a civil death ; the first was 
kit beitig banished trotn the realm by process of common law; 

[-the second, his liaving entered into a religious order, and be- 
coming a monk professed, thereby taking hunietf for ever from 

' d) secular coooems. The first was an act which cut off a cri- 
Bin^ float socfety within the renlm, and the other was the vo- 
hncary act of retiring from the world, Would any man pretend, 
tltat cftbcT of thove cases was analogous to ihe visiilation of Hea- 
ven, to a stroke inflicted b^ the hand of ProvidencL', wiiich might, 
and probably would, prove temporary ? Could it be prcteodad. 
that they ought to ba adducnl as acts to prevent His Maymty n 
future from exsrciaiDg thoso powers which \u had never foribrml. 
which he had never ri 
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After liavmg advanced so much in contradiction to the claim 
of right, he believed no one would think of asserting it. The 
only question, then, was, and to which what had passed before 
was but preliminary, where did the right exist? If no provision 
in precedent, in history, or in law, was to be found, for the exer^ 
cise of such authority, on the disability of the sovereign, where 
was it to be found ? It was to be found in the voice, in the sense 
of the people. With them it rested ; and though, in extraordinary 
cases, in most countries, such an event as the calamity which all 
deplored, would have gone near to dissolve the constitution it- 
self; yet, in this more happily-tempered form of government, 
equally participating the advantages, and at the same time avoid* 
ing the evils of a democracy, an oligarchy, or an aristocracy, it 
would have no such effect ; for, though the third estate of the le- 
gislature might be deficient, yet the organs of speech of the peof^e 
remained entire in their representatives, by the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, through which the sense of the people might be 
taken. The Lords and llie Commons represented ^e whole estates 
•f the people, and witii them it rested as a right, a constitutional 
and legal right, to provide for the deficiency of the third branch 
of the legislature, whenever a deficiency arose; they were^the 
legal organs of speech for the people ; and such he concei? ed to 
be the true doctrine of the constitution. He would not mereiy 
state these as his own ofMuions, but he would state them to be 
the opinions of those who had framed the revolution, who had 
not, like the committee^ to provide for the interruption of legal 
powers, while the throne was ftill^ but to supply the deficiency of 
the third branch of the legislature, which was wholly vacairt. 
Whenever the third branch, however, of the legislatare 
wholly gone, or but suffered a su^penaioo, it was equally 
to resort to the organs of the people's speech. Agreeably to the 
laws of the land, to Ae records of pariiament, to precedent, aad 
to tiie constitution, the political capacity of the Kingt except in 
caaea of absolute forfeitttre of the crown> was always considered 
as legally entire; and during that political capacity, according to 
the spirit of the constitutton, if any aatmal incapaci^ should 
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cause * Buipcnsioa of the royal authorityt it then rested with the 
remaining branches of the legislature to supply such direct. lu 
every procei'iling of the parliament, in the tvifpi at Henry th« 
Sixth, they had acted upon such a power, and declared in ivhal 
manner, and by whom, the royul iiulhority was to be exercised 
for, and in the name of, the King- In that reign, the Ouke of 
Gloucester claimed the regency, and applied to parliament for 
the same as his right; but the an^wtr DrparlianieDl losuch claim 
waa, that he neither had by birth, nor by the will of his brolhei, 
any right whatever to the exercise of the royal authority. They, 
however, appointed him regent, and intrusted hioi with the care 
of the young King. Here was an instance of the claim of right 
having been actually made, and an inslsnce, likewise, that it had 
^been fully decided upon by the then parliament, who declared, 
litiiat DO such right existed, either from the law of the land, or 
' firocn precedent. The rights of parUament were congenial with 
tbe constitution. ' 

Mr. Pitt referred the committee to every analogy that could 
be drawn from the principles of the constitution, and he con* 
tended, that the only right would be found to exist in parliament, 
deeeribing it a« a right capable of so effectually providing for the 
deficiency of the tliird branch of tlie legislature, as to cnaUe 
them to appoint a power to give sanction to their proceedings, 
in the >ame manner as if the King was present. As the power of 
I filling the throne rested with the people at the revolution, so, *i 
L the present moment, on the same principles of liberty, on the 
ne rightH of parliament, did the providing for the deSctency 
It with the people. He declared, that he felt himself inade- 
quate to the great task of stating ihc rights and privilege j of the 
constitution, and of parliament ; but he had made it appear, aa 
plamly as be could, that no right exixted any where to exercise 
the whole, or any part, of the royal prerogativi's, during the in- 
diiposition of the sovereign. He had also proved, that, from 
the necessity of the case, it rested with that and the other House 
of Parliamcntt to provide far the deficiency in the legislature. 
He supposed that doubt* might be slated aa to the propri^y «£. 
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coming to any decision on the question, and that he might be 
charged with having stirred notions dangerous to the state ; but 
such questions, he begged it to be remembered, he had not 8tir<* 
red. When questions concerning the rights of the people, the 
rights of the parliament, and the interests of the nation, were 
started, it was necessary, if the House had a right on the subject, 
to exercise that right ; it was their duty ; it was a matter that 
could by no means be lightly given up. If it was their duty, in 
the present calamitous state of the nation, to grant power, they 
ought to Icnow how they granted such po^er. They must de- 
cide, either in the manner of a choice, or as acting judicially, to 
recognise a claim of right; and if they recognbed such claim, 
it would be an acknowledgment that they had no power to deli* 
berate on the subject. If they did not come to some decision, 
they would confound their own proceedings, and it would be 
highly dangerous to posterity, in point of precedent. Th^ 
were not, therefore, to consult their own convenience. He re* 
marked) that, originally, the claim of right had been asserted 
by the right honourable gentleman, in strong and lofly terms, 
but that the tone had been since somewhat lowered. He de- 
clared, he could see no possibility of the committee proceeding 
a single step farther, without knowing on what kind of ground 
they proceeded ; and, therefore, it became indispensably neces- 
sary to have the question of right decided. The danger of the 
question originated in its having been stirred, not in its being 
decided ; the danger of the stirring would be done away by the 
decision, but leaving it undecided, and equivocal, would be 
highly dangerous. The decision of both Houses could be attended 
with no dissension, but, if the right of parliament was not con- 
finned, the measures of both Houses would be imputed^ he 
BMur«d, rather to motives of personal interest and convenience, 
than to a due regard for the interest of the country. The mea- 
sures which he meant to propose were dictated by nq other 
motive than an anxious desire, in conformity to his duty, to 
provide for the safety of the King, the rights of parliamenti and 
the interests of the*people. 

FOL. I. u . 
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Mr. Pitt, previous to the couclusion of hit ipetch. adverted to 
I what he described as the opinion stated by n noble lord ■ in an- 
I Other place, in contradiction to his aMertion, that the Prince of 
Wales had no more right to assume the regency, than any other 
, individual subject. He said, that he underttood, that tn arguing 
that matter, some very extraordinary modeE of reasoning had 
, been resorted to. Among other conceived proofi that the rights 
I pf the Prince of Wales were different from those of other sub- 
I jects, it had been contended, that the Prince of Wales was, in an 
old record, quoted by Lord Colce, pronounced one and the same 
mth the King. The fact certainly u-as eoi but to draw IVoin 
auch a circumstance an argument, that t he Prince had a right to 
I exercise tlie sovereign authority, under the present curcum- 
I stances of Hie Majesty's unfortunate incapacity, was an inference 
I fo monstrous, that be should think he deserved censure for 
^ ^tting with tlie gravity of the House, if he suffered himicif to 
treat it with the least gravity whatsoever. In truth, a very dif- 
fereut conclusion might be drami from the whole of that record, 
the metaphorical language of which was not to be taken in a Hte- 
iml sense, in that or any otiier point of so much importance. 
Auother position, laid down at the same time, and in the same 
floce, was, that the Prince of Wales, as heir apparent, and being 
Jl£ full age, could assume the exercise of the sovereign authority. 
, IT His Majesty's infirmity bad occurred when parliament was not 
t ffitting : but that doctrine had been so expressly contradicted in 
t House, by the right honourable gentleman opposite to hin, 
I when the subject was last agitated, that it was needtess for him 
to Bay a syllable more relative to its itaturc. A third argument 
Wg«d in support of the Princes right, was, that a Prince of 
Wales, when he came to the crovm, could sue out an execntioo, 
•8 kiogt >n a cause in which he had obtained a judgment as Pritice 
of Wales. But what was tlicre decidedly conclusive in this por- 
tion ? The reason why the Princa of Wales had diis advantage 
over other subjects was obvious. If the son of a peer, wba had 
"""'niainflil a Buit in the courts in Westminster-hall, and obtained 
■ Lord Rswdon. 
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Q judgment, succeeded to his Tathcr's honours beroTc he had 
sued out an execution, he could not sue out an execution, with- 
out previously identif}>ing himself, and satisfying the court (hnt 
lie W9S the same person who had prosecuted tlie suit, and ob- 
tained the judgment. And why nas not the Prince of Wales 
obh'ged to do the same ? For this plain reason, the courts of 
Westminster-hat I axe holdcn in the name of the King, and there- 
fore, in hia own courts, it must be a rnatter of notoriety that, on 
tfce demise of the crown, the Prince of Wales hod succeeded to 
it| and become King : but were these arguments multipled ten 
times over, what did they prove? Merely that the Prince had 
HghU, of some sort or other, peculiar to himself; but did they 
prove, that he had a right to exercise the sovereign authority, 
on bis father's incapacity, ivithout the consent and declared ap- 
probation of the two remaining bmnches of the legislatiire ? No 
more than a proof, that a man having an estate in Middlesex, 
was a proof that he had another in Cornwall, and a third in 
Ynrkflhire. In fact all these arguments put together, regarded 
and considered with a reference to the point in dispute, whether 
tlic Prince of Wales, as heir apparent, had a. right to exercise 
llie sovereign authority, during the incapacity of His Majesty, 
were so irrelevant, so foreign to the question, and so perfectly 
absurd, that ihey were not to be relied on as law, even if they 
came from the mouth of a judge. 

With respect to the strong and lofty assertion that had Wen at 
first made of the right of the Prince of Wales, as heir apparent, 
to aasume the exercise of the sovereignty, it was sufficient to ob- 
serve, thai this doctrine was retracted. Upon this occasion, he 
should beg leave to rec^l the word and say, not retracted, but 
disavowed. This reminded him of the precedent in the reign of 
Henry the Siirth, during which the Duke of Gloucester quar- 
reUed with the Bishop of Winchester, which disagreement rose 
10 bigh, and was carried so far, that, at length, the duke brought 
ft critninal charge against the bishop, accusing him of having, in 
ft former reign, advised the Prince of Wales, atlerwardfi Henry 
the FrfUi, to assume th« sovereign authority m the life-time of 
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, Henry the I'ourth. Though thu charge, if proved, 

have been liigh treason, the hishop lieBired that it might 
rred lo llie judges, and that its validity might be deter- 
by the stricti^st iavestJgatioa. The quarrel, however, 

rni|iromiEed, on grounds of personal convenience] and the 

! never came to a legal decision. 
Pitt having endeavoured, by many arguments, to establish 

;bt of the two Houses of parliament to pi^idt! the means 
^. uHj-plying the defect in the case of the King's incapacity to 
exercise the sovereign authority, expressed Jus hopes that he 
should iaiprcSE the House with a conviction, that if they bad « 
right, they had alseaduly; — a duty > which neither their al- 
legiance nur their otfcclion to their sovereign would alloiv ihem 
to dispense with. It was their duty, at this time, not only unequi- 
vocally to declare their right, so that it might remain ascer- 
tained, beyond the possibility of all question liercaner, and 
become secured to posterity, but to proceed, without delay, to 
exercise their right, and provide the means of supplying the 
defect of the personal exerciee of the royal autliority, arising 
from His 'Majesty's indisposition. UpoA no account did it a^ 
pear probable, that their decision could either occasion a dtt- 
scnsion between the two Houses of parliament, or produce 
mischievous consequences of any kind whatsoever. On the 
contrary, if tiie right were not declared, as n'cll as decided, it 
would appear that the two Houses had made a compromise, 
unbecoming themselves, and had acted upon persoiiul motive*, 
rather than a due regard to the true interests of their country. 
Mr. Pitt then read his resolutions as follow ; 

I. " That it is the opinion of this committee, That Hia 
Majesty is prevented, by his present indisposition, from coming 
to his parliament, and from attending to public business, and 
that the personal exercise of the royal authority is thereby, for 
the present, interrupted. , 

II. " That it is Ae opinion of this committee, That it ia the 
right and duty of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commona 
of Great Britain, now assembled, and lawfully, fully, and freely 
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representing all the estates of the people of this realm, to pro- 
vide the means of supplying the defect of the personal exercise 
of the royal authority, arising from His Majesty's said indis- 
position, in such manner as the exigency of the case may iip- 
pear to require. 

Resolved, " That for this purpose, and for maintaining en- 
tire the constitutional authority of the King, it is necessary, that 
the said Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons of Great 
Britain, should determine on the means whereby the foyal 
assent may be given in parliament, to such bill as may be 
passed by the two Houses of parliament, respecting the exer- 
cise of the powers and authorities of the crown, in the name, 
and on the behalf, of the King, during the continuance of His 
Majesty's present indisposition." 

The first resolution was carried unanimously. Upon the second a 
long debate ensued. Lord North moving, as an amendment, " That dte 
chairman leave the chair, report progress, and ask leave to sit again/' 

After Mr. Fox had spoken, Mr. Pitt rose to reply. 

He observed, it was not witholit some astonishment that he 
discovered, that the right honourable gentleman * had thought 
proper, particularly in the latter part of his speech, to digress 
from the question of right, which was then before the House, in 
order to enter upon the question of expediency, and that not so 
much for the purpose even of discussing that expediency as to 
take an opportunity of introducing an attack of a personal nature 
on him. The House would recollect, whether the manner in 
which he (Mr. Pitt) had opened the debate, either provoked or 
justified this animosity. This attack, which the right honour- 
able gentleman had just now made, he declared to be unfounded, 
arrogant, and presumptuous. The right honourable gentleman 
had charged him, as acting from a mischievous spirit of ambi- 
tion, unable to bear the idea of parting with power, which he 
had so long retained; but not expecting the fkvour of the 
Prince, which he. was conscious he had not deserved, and there* 

' # • 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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■ fate disposed to envy and obstruct the credit of those who were 
I -to be his successors. Whether to him belonged that character 
1 of mischievous ambition, which would sncrifice the principles of 
; coostitution lo a desire of power, he must leave to the 
I House and the country to determine. They would decide* 
I whether, in the whole of his conduct, during this unfortunate 
b crisis, any consideration which affected his own personal situ- 
I, or any management for the sake of preserving power, ap- 
[ pear#d to have had the chief share in deciding the measuies be 
d proposed. As to his being conscious that he did oot de- 
•enc the favour of the Prince, he could only say, that he knew 
one way, in which he or any man could deserve it ; by 
I 'having uniformly endeavoured, in a public situation, to do hiA 
r 4uty to the King his father, and lo the country U. large. If, in 
liitiiuB endeavouring to deserve the confidence of the Prince, it 
I'dlould appear, that he in fact had lost it, however painful and 
I mortifying that circumstance might be to him, and from what- 
.' ever cause it might proceed, he should indeed regret it, but he 
could boldly say, that it was impoEsible he shonld ever repent 

[ of it. 

The right honourable gentleman had ihouglil proper to U- 
lounce himself and his friends to be the successors of the present 
f administration. He did not know on what authority the right 
I honourable gentleman made this declaration; but, he thought, 
K^at with a view to those (]ueEtions of expediency, which the 
Klight honourable genllemao had introduced, both the House anil 
f Uie country were obliged lo him for this seasonable warning of 
I what they would have to expect. The nation had already had 
f experience of that right honourable gentleman, and his princj- 
pies. Without meaning to use terms of reproach, or (o entar 
into any imputation concerning his motives, it could not be de- 
nied, that they were openly and professedly active, on the grooMl 
of procuring an advantage, from the strength of a party, ta n»- 
Bte the ministers of the crown. It could not be denied, Umt 
[ it was maintained aa a fundamental principle, that a minlMw 
ought at all times so to be nominated. He would therefor* 
speak plainly. If persons, who poceceeed theee 
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n reality likely to be the advisers of the Prince, in tlie extrcise of 
those powers which were necessar}- to be given, during the pre- 
sent unfortunate intervml, il wai the itrongeit wlditioDal reason, 
it" any were wanting, for being careful to consider, what ihe ex- 
tL'HC of iliose poweri ought to be- It wa* impossible not to Mip- 
pose, thai, by such advtsert, those powers would be perverted to 
a purpose, which it was indeed impotsible to imi^iDe Ihnt the 
Prince of Wales could, if he was aware of it, ever endure for a 
motnent; but for which, by artitice and mis re presents lion, he 
might unintentionally be made accesMry, for the purpose of 
creating a pennanenl weight and influence, in the hands of a 
party, which would bo dangerous to the just rights of the crown, 
when the moment sliould arrive, (so much wished, and, per- 
haps, 80 soon to be expected ) of His Majesty's being able to re- 
sume the exercise of his own authority. The notice, therefore, 
which the right honourable gentleman in his triumph had con- 
descended to give to the House, fumiehed the most irresistible 
reason for them deliberately to consider, lest ia prOTJdiiig for 
the m«Rus of carrying on the administration, during a short 
and temporary interval, they might sacrifice the permanent in- 
terestt of the country, in future, by laying liie foundation of 
such measures, at might, for ever afterwards during the ci 
aaceofHisMajeAty'sretgn, obstruct the just and salutary ei 
of the constitutional powers of government, in the hands of itl 
rightful possessor, the sovereign, whom they all revercdandlovad. 
The noble lord in the blue ribband *, like most of the gentle- 
men who had spoken on that side of the House, had argued, not 
against the truth of the resolutiMis, but the propriety of coming 
to them, and had waved any dispute on the question of righi. 
The right honourable gentleman, though b« aiected, also, to ob- 
ject to the propriety of coming to this resolution, had di- 
rected his whole argumeai, as far as it went, to an iuvalidatioa 
af th« truth of the propasitioo, and the maintenance of his fot- 
mer aioertion, in favour of the existing riglit of the Prince of 
Wales. Tliis line of argument, supported by such authority, 
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sir ai) aiiGwer to tlioie h ho dnulilrd tlit- propriety of any 

right hooDUrabie gentleman hud ventured to repivaent 
bsving declined maintaining his rormer arocitioii,. " Tbat 
ince wf Wulv* hnd no more right to the fcguncy llian any 
subject in the country," and be liad also iniimMed, that 
1 thus retracted, in coueequcnce of twlicvingf tJiat nut 
pemons would join in aupportiu}; tli&t proponlion. Hut 
Happened, tlint lit did not retract one linglu word of that 
Gentlemen might (juarTct with the phraBc, it' thsy 
thought proper, and migrepresent it, in imitation of tlie ri^t 
honuurBbIc genlleinon, to order to cover the arguments used by 
a noble lord" in anotlier pluce. But lie was in the recollection 
of ihcHo'jse, whether when he first used the expresBion, he had 
not guarded it, as mciuiiog to speak strictly of a clnim of rights 
not of any reasons of preference, on the ground of discretion or 
expediency. He waii< also in their rccoilociion, whether the 
riKbl he spoke of was any other than the specific rigbl in ques- 
tion, namely, the right to exercise the royal authority, under the 
pTeaent circumstance*. He had maintained, that the Prince h«4 
uo auch righl. If (he Prince bnti not tlic riphl. lie could not be 
said to have any more ri^lit than any other subjict in the coun- 
try. But was it any ansH'er to the assertion, llwt as Prince of 
Wales lie fiad no rigiit to tlie regency, to say lliat he had other 
rights, different from the rcft of tlie King's subjecis, hul which 
had nothing to do with the regency? Yet all the rights of the 
Prince of Wales, which liuO been mentioned by the noble lord 
alluded to, were of this description. It wuuld be just a^ reason- 
able if ttie question were, whether any person had a right to a 
particular estate in Kent or Surry ? to argue, yes he has, lor he 
has such and sucii an estate in Yorkshire, and in Cornwall. With 
regard to tlie question, whether twenty persons did or did not 
agree in fail denial of the right of the Prince of Wales, he would 
put the whole on tiiat issue, that if the Prince of Wales had any 
liuch light, the resolution he had moved could-nut be true ; and 
Lord Jjoughborough. 
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he considered every person who differed from his assertion on that 
^subject, as bound to vote against the present motion. 

The right honourable gentleman, in discussing the question of 
right, chose also to remark, that the right of the two Houses, and 
the right of the Prince of Wales, were to be considered as two 
rival rights, and that the only question was, in favour of which 
the arguments preponderated. He should be perfectly ready to 
meet the question on this issue, if it were the true one, for the 
right of the two Houses was clearly supported by precedent and 
usage, in every sinn'lar case, by express declarations of parlia- 
ment, and by positive authority of law ; yet the right of the 
Prince of Wales was not even attempted to be supported on any 
of those grounds, but on pretended reasons of expediency, found- 
ed on imaginary and extravagant cases. In fact, this was not the 
fair issue of the argument. The right of the Prince of Wales 
was not to be considered as a rival right, to be argued on the 
same grounds as the other. It was a right which could not exist, 
unless it was capable of being expressly and positively proved ; 
whereas, the right of parliament was that which existed of course, 
unless some other right could be proved to exclude it. It was 
that which, on the principles of this free constitution, must al- 
wa3r8 exist in every case, where no possitive provision had been 
made by law, and where the necessity of the case, and the safety 
of the country, called fgr their interposition. The absence of 
any other right, was in itself enough to constitute the right of the 
two Houses ; and the bare admission, that the right of the Prince 
of Wales was not clearly and expressly proved, virtually operated 
as an admission of every point under discution. 

The amendment was negatived upon a division ; 

Ayes S04 

Noes 268 

And the second and third resolutions were then put and carried. * 



• The following correspondence passed between Mr. Pitt and Hw 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during this interesting discusbion : 
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Tut Uoiue having, in pursuance of ihe order of the day, raol 
pbidrimo nCommittce or the whole House, on the rurthcr condderation 
I «f the State of the Nation, 

Mb. Pitt opened his remarks by expresssing concern at per- 
I cei<'i'<g that the particular situation of the country called upon 

f Capi/ "J Mr. PiU'i teller lo Hit Royal Highneu IV Prince of n'ale; 
left at Carlton Route, m Tuetdai/ Niglil, the SOtk uf December. 

" Sib, 
" Tlie proceedings in parliament being now brought to a point, whicb 
[ will render It necestary to propose to the House of Commons the paj- 
I 'ficular measurea lo be taken for auppljing the defect of the personal f.ir- 
I Bfeiseof the roynl authority during the pretent interval, and Your Royal 
p MighoeMhaviog some time ancc signified your plewnre, that any comrau- 
ion on this lubject ihould be in writing, 1 lake the liberty of respect- 
I fclly entreating your Royal Highne^'i penniision lo submit to your 
I consideration the outlines of the plan which His Majesty's confidential ser- 
vants humbly conceive (according to the best judgment which they are able 
nn) to be proper to be proposed in ihe present eircumslances. 
It is their hamble opinion, that Your Royal Highness should be em- 
I. powered Eoesercise the royal authority in the name and on the briialfof 
a Uajeity during His MajeBty*! iUneu, and to do all af ts which might 
I kgally be done by His Majesty; withprovision5,neverthele6s, that the care 
I oTHi^ Majcstj^s royalperson, and the management of His Majesty's house- 
r bold, and the direction and appointment of the ofiiocrt and Knanti 
^in, sboiild be in the Queen, undersucii regulations ns may be thought 
fetWCeaiary: That the power to be exercited by Your Royal Highncta 
Id not extend to the granting of the real or penonal property of tfa« 
[ King, [except aa far as relates to the renewal of leaces,) to the granting of 
any office in reversion, or to the grunting, for any other terto than during 
His Majesty's pleasure, of any pendon, or any office whatever, except 
Mch OS must by law be granted for life, or during good behaviour ; nor 
lo the granting of any rank or dignity of the peerage of this realm to 
any person except ICt Majeny's isine, who ehall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 

" These are the chief points which have occurred to Hii Majea^s 
"vants. I beg leave to add, that their ideas arc formed on the mfp^ 
ion that His Majesty's illness h only temporary, and mwy be of no long 
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them to exercise a right that had devolved upon them in con- 
sequence of the melanclicdy situation of His Majesty, which 
rendered him inciqpable of exercising the royal authority. Upon 
the present distressful occasion, it behaved them to provide the 



duratioD. It may be difficult to fix before-hand the precise period for 
which these provi«ons ought to last ; but if unfortunately His Mfyesty's 
recovery should be protracted to a more distant period than there b 
reason at present to imagine, it will be open hereafter to the wisdom 
of parliament, to reconsider these provisions, whenever the circum- 
stances appear to call for it. 

*' If Your Royal Highness should be pleased to require any farther 
explanation on the subject, and should condescend to signify your or- 
ders, that I should have the honour of attending Your Royal Highness 
for that purpose, or to intimate any other mode in which your Royal 
Highness may wish to receive such explanation, I shall respectfully wait 
Your Royal ICghness's commands. 

** I have the honour to be, 
** With the utmost defo'ence and submission, 

« SIR, 
** Your Royal Hi^mess's 
** Most dutiful and devoted Servant, 

« W. PITT." 
Downing Street, 
"* T^iesday Night, Dec. SO. 17SS." 



Copy of ike Paper deUmrtd hy ike Prmee cf Wtite io ike Lord CkaH" 
eeUer, m reply to ike Letter $entio BRe Rcyai Hig/hteufrom Mr. Pitt, 

' «< Tax Prince of Wales learns firom Mr. IKtt's letter, that the proceed- 
ings in parliament are now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, according 
to the intimadon in his former letter, to communicate to the Prince die 
outlines of the plan which His Miyesty's confidential servants conceive 
to be proper to be proposed in the present dbrcumstances. 

** ConoemiiY the stqps already tal^en by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is silent 
Nodiingdone by the two Houses of padiament can be a proper subject 
of his animadversion; but when previously to any discussion m parlia- 
ment, the outlines of a sdieme of government are sent for his cod* 
sideratioBy. in whidi it is proposed that he shall be penonalfy and 
principally concerned, and by wliich the royal andiority and the public 
welfiu« mi^ be deeply fjfected, the Prince wouM 1^ iiqfi^^ 
he to withhold an espBcit dacimlion offals 



) of supptyiiig the tleficieocy ; but, in doing so, he trusted 
t must be tbe wUli of eviffy geiilltmaii, tiiat they ^hokild 
cd ia the maimer the best calculated to give general satis* 
n, and the most likely to sccuro the apprabadon of tlie 

be constroeJ iqlo a previous approbation of a plan, the accoio- 

!nt of whicb ever)' notivc of duty to lii& father aad eovurei^, as 

I of regard for the publk interest, obliges hint to conuder as 

iM to both. 

" in the state of deep distress in which the Frincr, aud the whole 

Royal Fmnily were involved, by the heavy calamity which hat faUea 

upou the King, and nt a luoioent when i^ovemDieut, deprived oTiU 

chief energy and support, scBined peculiarly to nerd the cordial tind 

united aid of all destriptiont of good sulijects, it was not expected by 

the Prince, that a pliui should be olfered to his coaiideration, bv which 

government was to be reiulerod difficult, if nut impracticable, in the 

hands of any perMiu intended to represent the King's authority, uiiicb 

leu in the hands of his eldest son > — the heir apparent of his kingdonu^ 

and the person most bound to the mnintenance of His M^Mty's juit . 

prcrogHtivea and aiithori^, bs well h« most interested in the happineti, 

the prosperity, and the glory of the people. 

" The Prince forbears to retnnrk on the several parts of the sketch of 
the plan laid before lum ; he apprehends it must hdvc been formed witlt 
Bufficicnt delil«ratic>n lo preiliulc tlic piobiibility tif !inv apiiimt-nt nf hi* 
pro.liifiii'; iiii ultcratiiui of seiiliiii™! In llic jiroj.rtor. olji. Hii; he 
trusts, with lonfi.kiuT, to llic wi.do.ii nndj,isli<i- .,lp,,r|j,,i,i<iil, when 
the whole of this siitijcct. luid iliL- dri'iijiisiiiini-. Kiiiiic.ti.i » iih ii, -hall 
come under their <klil»™tic..i. 

" He oliscrves, tlicrcfori-, only ficiieriilli on tlic liauK i.'oimiiunic;iled 
by Mr. Pitt — mid it is with deep reiirct the I'ri 
atjon, that he sccn, in the ruiiteuts of thiit pii 
dotuig wcakne*!, disiirdor, and insecurity in cmti linnicli c)f iht- 
administration of aflairs. A projei't for dividing the Royal F^unih from 
each other, for seiKiratin;; the court from the state ; ;ind thcr<'f(>r<', hv 
disjoinii^ goveriniient frojii its naturui and aiTustoiin'il support, a -ihrnie 
for disconnecting tbe iiutborlty to conuiumd >crvii'<', from the pnuer of 
animating it by reward ; and fur allotting to the Priuci' all the ill^illious 
duties of government, without the means of softening llicm to the pub- 
lic, by any one act of grace, &vour, or benignity. 

" The Prince's feelings on contemplating this plan 
still more piiiiifnl to him," by obstTviLig that it i'; m 
(jeueral principle, but h calculated to infuse jeaiuii 
(wholly groundless, he trust)} in that ijuarter, whose confidence it 
ever be the first pride of his life lo merit ami obmiii. 
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people, which, he had the happiness to know, had generally 
attended every step which they had hitherto taken. He sincerely 
wished that every measure which he should have the honour to 
propose, might be fully discussed, and fairly decided upon ; that 



" With regard to the moti\'e and object of the limitations and restric- 
tions proposed, the Prince can have but little to obser\'e. No light or 
information is offered him by His Majesty's ministers on these points. 
They have informed him what the powers arc which they mean to refuse 
him, not why they are withheld. 

" The Prince, howpver, holdins: as he does, that it is an undoubted 
and fundamental principle of this constitution, that the powers and 
prero^tives of the crown are vested there, as a trust for the benefit of 
the people; and that they are sacred only as they are necessary to the 
preservation of that poise and balance of the constitution, which ex- 
perience has proved to be the true security of the liberty of the subject — 
must be uUuwcd to observe, that the plea of public utility ought to be 
strong, mauifest and urgent, which culls for the extinction or suspension 
of any one of those essential rights in the supreme power, or its repre- 
sentative ; or which can justify the Prince in conscntuig, tlmt, in his 
person, an experiment shall be made to ascertain witjb how small a 
portion of the kingly power the executive government of this country 
may be carried on. 

" The Prince has only to add, that if security for His Majesty's re- 
possessing his rightful government, whenever it shall please Providence, in 
bounty to the country, to remove the calamity with which he is afflicted, 
be any part of the object of this plan, the Prince has only to be con- 
vinced that any measure is necessan*, or even conducive, to that end, to 
be the first to urge it as tne preliminary and paramount consideration 
of anv settlement in which he would consent to share. 

* If attention to what it is presumed might be His Majesty's feelings 
and wishes on the happy day of his recovery, be the object, it is with 
the truest sincerity the Prince expresses his firm conviction, that no 
event would be pore repugnant to the feelings of his royal father, than 
ihe knowledge that the government of his son and representative had 
exhibited the sovereign power of the realm in a state of dcgnidation, of 
curtailed authority, and diminished energy, a state, hurtful in practice 
to the prosperity and good government of his people, and injurious in 
its precedent to the security of the monarch, and the rights of his family 
" Upon that part of the plan which regards the King's real and per- 
^nal property, the Prince feels himself compelled to remark, that it was 
not necessary for Mr. Pitt, nor proper, to suggest to the Prince the 
restraint he proposes against the Prince's granting away the King's real 
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•r points, they were unanimous that the probabi- 
<t' Llie iMtv rested precisely on the euine grounds as betgrc ; 
;ircuinetance wliicb, he was persuaded, would give im much 
urc to the right honourable gentleman as it had doue to 

at; 

Id) regard to tlic diference of opinion between the physi- 
, tu to the prospect of a recovery, it appeared to hiiu to de< 
on tivo •circumstances, by which it could be decided on 
wnose opinion the greatest reliance ought to be placed. Tlic i 
first circumstance was the knowledge of the malady in general; ' 
and thetecond the knowledge of the particular case of the patietkt. 
Three of His Majesty 'j physicians had been conversant willi tlie 
malady. Two others, ihougli not so conversant,' were well ac- , 
qiiainted with His Majesty's habiia. The»e two (Sir George J 
Baker and Dr. Wanen) attended His Mnjosty for two hours each I 
day ; the three otiicrs from the evening until eleven in the for^ ' 'I 
noon. Surely it Has natural for those who utieuded His Majesty 
most to be the best judges of his nituation ; and it was remark- i 
able dial Dr. Warren and Sir George Baker were the least confi- j 
dent of a cure, and the other doctors had much greater hopev$ J 
but Dr. Willis, who nltrmlcd Hie !M;ijesly mori' that, any of the ' 
others, was more sanguine than them nil. Sir Lucas IVpys slated 
circumstances which did not amount to a certainty of n euro, but . 
which proved an abatement ol" iiis Majesty's disorder. Dr. 
Willis was of opinion that all the symptoms since the time of the 
last examitiBtiou were more favourable. In a word, all the phy- 
sicians agreed in the probability of His Majesty's recoixry, 
and that the length of the time had made no tinlavouruble 
changes : those, too, who under^^tood the disorder best, thought . 
it more favourable. 

For his own pari, he wished not to go at length into the par« 
ticulars of the last report, on which the committee might safely 
relyi as there were those on the caromittee who were anxiooa •# 
aift, with the moat Gcrupulous accuracy, every point likelj: M ' 
prove His Majesty's recovery. There had been ihosc ivho gMC 
no considerable degree of credit te Dr. Willis ; if, therefore, nqr 
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observations should arise from them, he conceived Ihat they 
ttroum be made in the same spirit, and witli the same ability, as 
when tliey were urged in the committee above stairs. Upon this 
occaeioD he felt it but common justice to commend the skill, in- 
tegrity, and good sense of Dr. Wiljis, which were evinced under 
a severe cross-examination, calculated to puzzle simplicity, and 
' leave the coolness which should, of necessity, accompany the 
delivery of evidence, too unguarded. However it might suit witli 
f the political intrigue of the times, ot be convenient to circulate 
them at present in London and its environs, he would not anti- 
cipate the remarks whicli might be made ; but if there were any 
such remarks to be advanced, he desired, if tiiey cliosc to dlscuM 
the credit of either this or that physician, that they might under- 
stand the nature of the imputation. In the course of tlie inqsiry 
above stairs, a circumstance had come out, over which he would 
Dot draw a veil of delicacy, as he was not ashamed to bring it 
forward. If it be stated to the discredit of any physician, that 
he had submitted to be unduly infiuenced by a great personage, 
let the committee know to what physician the imputation of 
having consented to give an untrue account of the state of His 
Majesty's health applied : if an impropriety of transaction like 
that was imputed, he would not believe it till it was distinctly 
venturallo be said, and when he used the term veaturf, he did not 
mean to use it with regard to the exalted station of the person in 
question, but with regard to the transaction it:>elf ; nor did he ( lie 
repeated it) believe tliat any man would venture to charge blame 
of any kind on .the respectable personage in question, who had 
lived for almost thirty years in this country without traductiuD, 
a pattern of tfaa most unexampled affection, domestic tenderness 
and virtue ; against whom the breath of calumny had not dared 
to send forth even a whisper ; and who could not merit it at a 
moment, when visited by a calamity which rarely befals a private 
person, but which surely was not a little aggravated when it 
beciMues the lot of the family ofapcrson in so cxatteda rank oa 
the sovereign of tlie country. As to the fact itself, it appeared 
that Dt. Warrta allowed that apparent circumstances of u 
VOL. I. ' X 
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iuAenilRiont bc^an to appear; imd there ^ae, in consequence, a 
wiett on the part of Her Majesty that the report miglit be sucli 
at should give (he pubtk the moat fnvourabte account of Hi» 
MajMty'n health ; but would any man prove thai any undue influ- 
ence had been used for that purpose? Mr. Pitl explained in irhat 
manner tlie words, a comfortable vay, had been tniroduced into 
the report, and then spoke of Dr. Willis, declaring that he was 
InouTi in the country where he lived, by his character, and by 
the happiness which he had been the means of giving to thflSj 
numerous families who were bound to bless him for the good i 
eiTecie of his skill. He mentioned another jihyucian, whose ' 
character wns likewise high, but declared ihnt if lit' wiiihed to 
drai* a true conclusion of His Majesty's strile of hi-ahh, and 
prospect of recovery, he would wish (o draw it from Dr. WIIUb, J 
hiore than from any other physician, 1 

At length, Mr. Pitt adverted to the situation for which they I 
were to provide, and this situation has no lese than the cessation 
of the personal exercise of the ntyiil authority ; a deficiency for 
which no j^evious provision had been made. As the cause of I 
deficiency, be had every reason ti> thiitit, would prove but MOil. J 
pofiiry, they must deliberately fousldcr what wtre the cases fbr 
which thty "L'ru I'l apply ii ri'iiieUy. The /irsf objei;! for ii liidi 
they had to provide, was to secure the establishment of a govem- 
Uieiit in the country, equal to Its safety and the dispatch of public 
business. Out of the nature of such u provision another dutjf 
srosc, of eijiial importance to the other; and this w^s, to take 
care that the measure embraced did not go bfyond (he necessity 
ftf the case. The committeewerc to provide powers for the ex- 
ercise of the government, and they must take care to place those 
powers in proper hands ; but, above all things, to recollect th«f 
tliey were not placing a king on the throne. They were to rtji 
liifiilnLber that the throne was full, that no right any where cxistsl 
Co ekeiiUe the r&Jti aaihoritr, but that irfaicfa wis confeh^ V)> 
Aaf Hdiise; th>y W6re to talce cue to provEde against ahytte^ • 
barrassment in the resumption of the regal authority, wheneviAr 
Gad, in his providence, should permit the rightful holder agidn' 
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to exercise it. They, were to provide only for the necessity of 
the case, and not to exceed it; and therefore the raeasureBi 
which he should propose, would be to invest His Royal Highneift 
the Prince of WalcB with the whole royal authority, to be ex«*. 
cised in the name, and on thebehalf of His Majesty, under such 
limitations and restrictions only as should be provided. ThATJ 
priociplc H'Os not new, aJthough the circumetances of the cas^ 
happened to be unprecedented. No man woulil say, that th« 
same power which the principal exercised ought to be given t(t 
the delegate i andiftlie House referred to precedents, they woul4 
find timt no one instance could be met with of the whole of thfl^ 
royal prerogatives having been so delegated. On the contrary^ 
every precedent which bore the smallest analogy lo the presooft 
situation, evinced the direct contrary, and that, doubtless, with a 
view to facilitate and insure the resignation of the delegate, wlien 
the principal should be competent to exercise or to resume hJK 
authority. Referring them to the act of Queen Anne (the act 
of succession), the regency act of George the Second, and tho 
regency act of the present King, Mr. Pitt added, let them toolt 
to the case of a sovereign disabled by infancy. Was the Rogont 
of tbe counlr}- invested with full and unlimited power to exercise 
the royal authority ? Undoubtedly not. In the three regency 
bills in the statute hooka to which be adverted, were there not 
limitations? There were in every one. All the powers might b* 
given, but then they were not given to one person. What was ths 
principle in a case of minority ? It was thought unsafe to vest all 
the powers in one person. He laid porliculnr stress on tli« 
regency bill in the reign of George the Secondt and observed, 
that there appeared at that time to have been awish on both side* 
«f the House to doubt what confidence should be placed in tti4 
regent. They were afraid of making a precedent, and therefor* 
they gave tlie royal powers among many, appointing a council, 
without whose consent the regent could take no important step 
whatever. The will of tJie predecessor was, by one of the bilK 
to be the system followed, while the heir apparent continued a 
Dunor, — 3 pri&ciplc which be owned he thought went too dai, 
\ 1 
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although it was n plausible principle, and was apparently most 
Bpplicnble to the present case. After reasoning upon the three 
different precedents, and touching upon the short protectorate of 
iRichard the Third, and the other protectorates or guardiaoehipt 
n the earlier periods of our history, and endeavouring to de- 
ntonstrate by argument, that as, in no preceding instance, all 
the poivcrs of royalty were given to one person, so, in the present 
instance, which certainly differed most essentially, they ouglit 
not to be, nor could they be, trusted in the hands of one person, 
^ without proving a hazardous, and, possibly, a prejudicial experi- 
ment, he diclared that he would give his vote for iuvesting the 
regent with all the powers nhich are necessary, but would not 
agree lo give any which were not requisite to carry on the go- 
rernment of the country with onerg]' and effect. 

Mr. Pitt now observed, that he need not trouble the House 
with his first resolution, as he had already stated itt substance 
and effect. The second resolution (which he read), was to re- 
strain the Kegent from exercising one branch of the prerogative 
peculiarly inherent in the crown, and this was, the power of grant- 
ing peerages, excepting to His Majesty's sons, being twenty •one 
yctirs ofsge. This restriction he thought necessary, as the Regent 
ought not to confer any grant which might produce difficulties 
aiul embarrass ttients, when the happy hour of Hie iMajexty's rr- 
o his health should arrive. The object of investing 
wiili the power of creating peers, was to enable the 
P sovereign to distribute rewards to eminent merit, and to give the 
r crown the means of choosing persons who should add to the 
Bumberof oncof the branches of the legislature. TTie creation 
«f peers was one of those powers which belonged personally to 
the King. When he made this assertion he scarcely meant (o 
iiiculcWe that it was the individual right of the King to create 
peers, but that it was uu especial prerogative of the crown. He. 
enumerated the grounds on which he conceived that the crmra 
might exercise the privilege of making peers, and described what 
he regarded as the inconveniences which might follow from Hut 
regent having the power to make peers, contending it waa possi> 
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ble that the consequence of the House of Lords might be lost, 
the system of the country overturned, and the government end in 
a pure monarchy, an aristocracy, an oligarchy, or some resource 
equally distant from our present constitution. He desired> if he 
failed to enumerate any particulars connected with any part of 
the subjecty to have them pointed out to him. Ho reasoned 
upon the sort of efiect which (as he supposed) might arise from 
depriving the Regent of the power of creating peers, merely for a 
time, observing, tfiat surely it would not be contended, that for 
want of such an incentive for a few months) the country was 
likely to be deprivedof the service of men of merit. If His 
Majesty recovered, as they all hoped, and had reason to expect 
he would, the power of creating peers might be exercised by the 
rightful holder of the prerogative ; but if unfortunately His 
Majesty should grow worse, and be pronounced not likely to 
recover for a long time, parliament would have it in its power to 
take off the restriction, and vest the Regent with a power, which, 
though not at present, he was ready to admit might in time 
become necessary to the carrying on of a powerful government. 
He mentioned the fluctuation of wealth and property in the 
country, and the propriety of occasionally raising monied men to 
the peerage, in order to give the landed interest its fair balance 
and share of the honours in the power of the crown to bestowt 
He alluded also to the sort of hands into which the conduct of 
public affiiirs was likely to fall, and said that, unless they had 
reason to expect a desperate confederacy and cabal to obstruct 
th^ public measures, he saw no sort of inconvenience which 
could result from a temporary withholding from the Regent the 
power of making peers* As an abuse of the prerogative of 
making peers, he urged the possibility of such another con- 
federacy and cabal forming (as had been convicted of a design 
to oversow the constitution a few years since), who might give 
the Regent advice which the crown would probably have rejected, 
and such a number of peers might be created, as might consider- 
ably embarrass the crown in carrying on the government, when 
His Majesty should be restored to hi& health. For hit own jMUt^ 
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he meant to moke no profewions, but lie desired that what he 
was going to say might be cansidered be the test of his future 
conduct; and, he declared, that he eboutd not be Tound an 
oppotier of the just nnd wise measures oFthe new government, 
which would remain to be discussed hereafter. He urged other 
arguments in the attempt to prove that the withholding of the 
power of making peers for a time was what they owed to the real 
interests of the country and the (rue sovereign; that it could not 
'become prejudicial to the Regent's government ; and if it should 
threaten to grow detrimental, they would have the remedy in 
their own hands — a principle which was coupled with that of doing 
nothing beyond the real necostiiiy of the caee. At tbefirst view, 
the principles which he had laid down might be Gupposed not to 
■ confine themselves merely to one branch of the legislature, and 
ft could be contended, that, as the present House of Commons 
hud proved themselves so loyal la their sovereign, end attentive 
to the interests of hia people, His Majesty would be happy to 
receive the congratulations of the same House of Commons on his 
recovery ; but a little more Consideration would shew, that thia 
would perhaps be reserving from the people an opportunity of 
shewing their sense of the conduct of their represent a lives ; and 
no danger could accrue to the sovereign in sending them back to 
iheir constituents, if the Regent should deem it wise or pro- 
per to embrace the measure, especially to a people whose 
J loyalty had been so conspicuously manifested by the general and 
llteartfelt sorrow expressed throughout tlie kingdom in coaac 
F.^tience of His Majesty's melancholy situation and iKncss. 

He now read the third resolution, which was a restriction 
{Kcventing the Regent from allowing any grant, patent place, 
Krersion, or annuity for life, excepting in particular, unavoid- 
able cases, such us to judges', and others. As this reGotntton 
ran so much upon the principle of the preceding one, Mr. Pta 
aaid that it waa unnecessary for him to go into farther ex- 
planution of it. The fourth resolution restrained the R^eat 
from exercising any power over the personal property flf tbe 
King. Mr. Pitt on this occasion observed, that he tareoij 
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thought it neceaiarj to pass this resolution, as it was not proba- 
ble that His Royal Highness would interfere with His Majesty's 
personal property in his li&-time ; but, as they were acting upon 
parliamentary principles, he; thought it his duty to submit it to 
the commit^. The last resolution would be for intrusting the 
care of the royal person, during His Majesty's illness, where iff^ 
(oursp all men would be unanimous in agreeing that the royal^ 
person ought to be placed, in the guardianship of ike Queen ; 
and, with thil trust, his intention was, to propose to put the 
whole of His Majesty's household under the authority of Her 
Mi^esty, investing her with full powcra to dismiss and appoint^ 
as she should thj^^k proper. Without being invested with this, 
control, he imagine^ that the Queen could not discharge the im- 
portant trust committed to her care. He spoke of the officer^ pf 
high rank in the household* who, though their places might justly, 
draw forth the ambition of men of the first tank and family in. 
the kingdom, w^re nevertheless only the first menial servants of 
His Majesty, and actually necessary t^ direct and supei:intend ' 
the greater part of His Majesty's household. He stated, that 
these officers, such as the master of the horse, lord chamberlain, 
{prd steward^ and others, were, by many, thought high officers q( 
stat^ ; but the fact was otherwise ; tliey were tlie menial servants 
of the crown, and essential to its dignity and splendour. He 
acgued against new-modeUing the royal household under th^ 
prisf^t ckcumstancest and spoke of the anxiety and pain which 
bp coucaived it miust give His Majesty, to find all those whom he 
h|u) jchosen to be about his royal person discharged. Possibly, 
His Miyesty's iUness jpight continue but a few months, perhapf 
a fjBw wttlgi ; and, in such a situation, would it, he asked, be 
ddJicai^ ^^ riesp^tful to make a change ? Those who were lord? 
(4^ bedychfm^r, he iidmitted, di^ no g^reat duty alj present^ 
hut the equerries ijt^f ei^loyed. . J^e owned, that tfyii part of 
tly arraiijgemcnt yas ti jmtfex oj Wfiffe ^cvdiy ; but i!i^en bt 
considered what His Majesty would feel, when he waked from \i^ 
trance of reason, and asked for those attendants, and was told 
that bis subjects had taken advantage of hia nMnoitary absence 
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ot'mind, and changed theiDi he flattered hunscirthat nogen^S' 
man would object to suoh ft mark ofaUention being paid to Hia 
Mujcaty. Til e Regent, indeed, was different from the King; but, 
at the same time, the Regent ought to have a retinue adequate to 
the importance and the high rank of his station ; Aid he meant 
to propose that he shodd have such a retinue, which would un- 
questionably be Konic increase of expeiiEcio the country: but, as 
It was uim»oidably necessary to appoint a Regent, It was equally 
necessary to maintain the dignity of the character, and gentle- 
men would not, be conceived, grudge a little expense on such an 
occasion. He recurred again to the power to be lodged in the 
hands of the Queen, and urged the necessity of considering the 
r&rik of the King, the rank of the Prince of Wales, and the rank 
of the Queen, who was consort of the sovereign, and mother 
of the Regent. It was not to be supposed, therefore, that the 
iflucnce arising from the patronage holden by the Queen, would 
I operate to the detriment of the Regent's government ; and, surely, 
10 conceive as much, would be equally Indecent and improper. 

Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, " That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that, for the purpose of providing for the exercise 
of the King's royal authority, during the continuance of His Ma- 
I jeBty's illness, in such manaer, and to such extent, as the present 
circumBtancC£ of (he urgent concerns of the nation appear to re- 
quire, it is expedient that HisHoyal Highness thePrince of Wales, 
I being resident within the realm, shall be empowered to exercise 
I ind administer the royal authority, according to the laws and 
\ (^n^tltuliou of Great Britain, In the name and on the behalf of 
' His Majesty, under the style and title of Regent of the kingdom, 
■ind to use, execute, and perform, in tlte name and on the behalf 
r of His Majesty, all authorities, prerogatives, acts of government, 
tmA adminblration of the same, which belong to the King of this 
realm to use, execute, and perform, according to the law 
ihcreofi subject to luch limitatioos and exceptions as shall be 
provided." 

On the firit reeolutioQ bwng te»<l, Mr. Pow'j^ moied w an umeadmtot, 
to Icnve out all the word* ailcr the word " illncis," audio inttn,". 
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preserving the constitution of Grett Britain undifitorbed, and the dignity 
and lustre of the crown unimpaired, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales be appointed, during the present indisposition of His Majesty, 
and no longer, in the name of the King, and in his stead, to exercise 
and administer, according to the laws and constitution of Great Britain^ 
the regal power and goYerament, under the style and title of Regent of 
the Kingdom, and to use, execute, and perform, all prerogatives, 
authorities, and acts of government which might have been lawfully 
used, executed, and performed by the Regent and Council of Regency, 
constituted and appointed by an act of the 5th of His present Majesty 
cap. S7." 

The committee divided on Bfr.Powys* amendment, which was rejected. 

Ayes. 154 

Noes. S87 

the original resolution then passed. 

Another division took place on the second resolution. 

For it 316 

Against it 159 

All the other resolutions, except that respectmg the King's housdiold, 
were then severally put and carried. 



March 2. 1790. 



Mr. Fox, iu punuance of the notice he bad given, this day brought 
forward his motion for the repeal of the Test and Corporation actv — « 
•concluding a long and eloquent speedi with moving^ ** That the House 
will innaediately resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of so much of former acts as requires persons, beliNne their ad- 
mission into any office, dvil or nilitaffy, or any place of tmtt under the 
Crown, to receive the sacrament of the Lord's supper, according to the 
rites of the Church of England.** 

Mr. Pitt, in rising, dedared, Att he was anxioin to deliver 
Kb sentiments tt that earij period of the debate, b reply to the 
right honourible gentleman ^9 on die present im|R>rtant question 
under discussion. He had, he said» stated hts obfections,'on 
former oeeasions, to (he motion ; ho should stUlconttnoe to pur- 
sue the 8snie,liQe of ceoduct, with this difference only, that he 
was but the more strengthened and confirmed in his fbrmer 

♦ Mr. Fox. 
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spmions upon tlie subject, and tltould llierefoie now rc»lat£ Uietn 
with greater force and confidence. 

He considered both himsetfand ihe Hoiue under great obKga- 
lioa, howerer, to the right hoDOurable gentleniBD, for his cle&r 
and candid statement of the precise object of the dissenters in 
their present application ; he had completely unravelled the 
inj'Giery in which their vievsa had been enveloped; and, in a plain, 
( open, and manly manner, had exhibited the full extent to which 
his motion was intended to be carried. Had it ever beea possi- 
ble for him to be at a loss on the subject, his doubts must now 
forsake him. The important question at is^ue was simply aad 
plainly tliis : V^'bethe^ the House ought or ought not to relinijuisii 
,1 once those acts which had been adopted by the wisdom of our 
f, ancestors to serve as a bulwark >tD the church, whose constilu- 
1 was so intimately connected with thai of the state, ibat the 
^ aafety of tbe one was always liable tobe affected by any danger 
, which might threaten the other? He, for one, wae clearly con- 
vinced that we ought not to relinquish those great and funda- 
mental principles upon which the prosperity of thestatesoniucli 
depended. 

The right honourable gentleman's eenliments on the gc;ieral 

L principles of dissension and toleration coincided with his own ; 

yet, he must take leave to differ from him in bis definition of 

i toleration, viuch he had carried to an extent which, in his opinioti, 

L it would noc bear. Toleration coutdt by no means, be consideretl 

In an eijuaiity: for it only consiited in a free exercise ot're- 

1 Bgious tenets, imdin iheenjoymentof the protection of the laws. 

, The dissenters had a right to enjoy their liberty and property ; 

' fo eutertain their own speculative OfumoDs, sod lo educHle their 

^tfipcing in such religious priticiples ju they approve. But the 

indiapeouble oecesiiily of a c^rWin perinaofnt church e»bibU6h> 

mcnt, for the good of the stftle, isquiied that toleration hUould 

JBOL be extebded to tui equuliiy ; for that would inevitably endua- 

fer such ao eitnbUibinent. IJpoa th« supposition t^t every clau 

<iCditseDl«rs^ngtM)d>ly to the extent of the right honourable gcn- 

I tlemaa's principles, were admitted to a full and complete C4)ii^ty 
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of participation, those would be admitted, who might consden- 
tiously think it their duty to subvert the establishment; for 
not only Roman catholics, but also papists who acknowledge 
the supremacy of a foreign ecclesiastical prince, were not to 
be excluded until the commission of some orert act against 
the constitution. If this were once to be done, there would 
be an end for erer put to the wise policy of prevention, and 
a dangerous door would be opened to the absolute ruin of 
the constitution. He was ready tp admit, that no citixen of a 
free state ought to be subject to any punishment for his spe- 
culative opinions ; nor should even the publication of them» 
with moderation and decency, fall under the cognisance %f 
the civil power : but he contended that the interest of indi- 
viduals claiming pecuniary rewards, or lucrative employments, 
was very different from this, and that the public safety required, 
in his opinion, such a species of security for an establishment, 
as the test laws prescribed. Our very constitution had be«i 
saved by virtue of their sanction : had it not been for such bul- 
warks of defence, the family of Stuart might have been now 
in possession of the throne, and the right honourable gtntleman 
had never had the opportunity of delivering those opinions in 
that House which they had that day heard. Although all 
cognisance of opinion might not be a warrantable ground for 
crimination, until the ooa^ission of some overt acts, yet lie 
sl i od i d ever coaAehd, that in inquiry and test of a man's opinion, 
^as the means of {adgiiBg of Ms religious and constitutioDai 
priacipies, was highly expedient. ^ 

It bad been exposed as extremely slwurd that a test of 
vdigioos tenets should be iaaposed i^n petions about to oc- 
cupy the meanest civfl oflteeo, while thesre was no inquwy 
into die religioQB opinions e^en of the meddlers of the legishu 
ture. Tlw fact was otherwise. In die oath of abjuration, n 
veligiow test was iasposod on Ae ooastilutional teneU of dib 
kgislfltiveiiody. The oath agatantraasubitaatialion was pttMly 
fetigkfos, and the oath of attagiaaee was a<Ml and (idHtibal 
aest of Upfikj and <M1 obodicaee But to iMm «o teat of 
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Bny kind wa^ contrary to tlie genius and tpita of monarcliy ; 
much more, then, must the obligiition of test laws be nccesury 
to a government like oure, where the monarchy is limited. The 
execuUTc power sliould be allowed undoubtedly the exercise of a 
right of discrimination into the fitness of individuals to occupy 
Etations of trust, for which that branch of the government was 
always responsible. The benefit of the general community re- 
quired the establishment of public offices ; and, as a distinction 
in their distribution was highly conducive to the tame important 
service, the idea of right to civil offices, then, was highly absurd 
and ridiculous: there could be no foundation for such extraor- 
dinary claim, unless it were agreed that ^e offices in (guestiort 
were created more for the advantage of those who occupied 
themt than as a trust for the heoetit of the public ; and that th^ir 
salaries were to be defrayed upon the principle of a lotterj-, 
rather than out of the public treasury. While our constitution, 
however, had invested the executive poiver with the appoint- 
ment of offices, tlie legislature bad made a wise application ofa 
limited monarchy, by restricting the supreme magistrate in the 
disposal of tlieiie offices. 

Suppose the case of a republic, the government of which was 

, the purest democracj', the officers of state elective out of tlie 

I general body, where the most perfect equality existed. Now, 

t imagine any form of religion, pr superstitious ceremony, to be 

l,Bntertained and professed by a small part of the people, whose 

Badeocy might be to destroy the democratic equality, and, con- 

fe tequenlly, the constitution itself: would not the majority, with a 

r^ew to the preservation of tbis constitution, be warranted in the 

exclusion of such ao obnoxious party from the right either of 

electingi or being elected, to fill offices of trust in the state ? 

Most undoubtedly. It should then be recollected, that the 

test laws under discussion were enacted with a direct view to 

the defence and preservation of our excellent constitution. They 

I be regarded as a species of jealousy of the monarcta» 

I ivhich hod never been considered as unconstitutional. They had 

Ijltdirect tendency to obeck the influence of the royal prcrogsttni 
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which was a circumstance never very unpopular in a free atuie: 
and he hesitated not to say, if any dislnuc were to be eoter- 
tnioed of either or the three branches of the constitution, it 
ought to be of the executive poner. The lest laws, by abridg- 
ing the prerogatives of the crown, in preventing the sovereign 
from employing per<ioas in offices of trust, who could not give a 
certain pledge or security of their attachmeot to the govern- 
ment, guarded against all danger or abuse from this branch of 
the legislature. The persons excluded by the test laws from 
civil offices lay under no kind of stigma, in his opinion, more 
than those who were neccssnrily kept out of that Houte, or from 
voting at an election, in consequence of their disqualification by 
statute from their elective rights. It was a common policy 
which obtained in private life, for nn man to admit another to 
the management of his afiain, whose principles he did not ap- 
prove ; the same policy should prevail in states. The exclusion 
of the dissenters, therefore, from civil offices, from a disappro- 
bation of their political sentiments, could be no usurpation in the 
government. 

The merits or demerits of individuals ought, most undoubt- 
edly, to have no weight or influence in the discussion of the 
present question. Yet the conduct of the dissenters seemed to 
him hable to just reprehension: for whan they were reprobat- 
ing tJie test laws, they were loud in their complaints, and were 
appealing to the legislature for redress of their grievances ; even 
at (hat nioment, they discovered inteotiona of forming associa- 
tions throughout the whole country, for the sole purpose of 
putting the members of that House to a test; of whose fitness 
and competency to discharge their parliamentary duty they were 
to judge from their votes upon tliis single question. They bad, 
indeed, explained themselves, that it was far from being their 
inttntion to put a test to any one ; but even in their explanation 
a testwaa evidently implied. For in their resolutions, under the 
feignnture of Mr. Jefieriei, it was expressly declared, that tbc dia- 
sentera meant to favour sudi members with their support, who 
should prove thcmseU-CB friend! to civil and religtoui liberty- 
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Their connruction and applicadoB of such terms must be ubvtuiu 
t» every UDderstanding. NomaOi in their cetiinaiioA, woold be 
regarded aa a friend to civU and religioiu liberty who did not 
vote §n tfae repeal of the test Uwt. 

AlUiOOgh the right hanourid}le gentleniaii had well expatiated 
en the «xceI!eDce of toleration, yet he was not certain thot the 
description of men, whotc caute he hud so ably pleaded, woul<i 
be eminently diatingimbed for their candour, moderation, and 
tolerance, shotild they succeed in tlieir applicatiou. He owned 
he was not prepared to repose implicit conltdence in any iair pro- 
mises lliey should make, from the suspiciotis circumstance of 
their applying for » repeal of the test laiv^ wlieii, at the same 
lime, they were threatening the legielalurc itself with a test. 
No iudividiial, therefore, as he had contended, could either 
have a right to occupy, or be eligible to occupy, any oHicial ri- i 
tuatioa under a government like ourii, especially it' such an ug^ 
poiatmeni, too, was likely to be attended with any political in- 
convenience; for when such au incoavemcnce ever exists, the 
tiaim of right must be utterly unfounded. The claim of the dU- 
Benters, therefore, to be admitted to civil employments, upon tbe , 
ground of right, equally with the members of (he establishment! 
mustof necessity fall to the ground. He had no idea of such 1^ 
veiling principles as those which ^varranted to all citixcns an equa- 
lity of rights; as if the whole properly, under the control of go- 
vernment, n-ere equally to be distributed among the public again. 
The appointment to offices rested with government, which mit 
citizen cculd claim as a matter of right. The dissenters ought 
not to consider themselves, by the operation of the test lan's, aa 
] fill official situations under govera- 
sion to be regarded as any i^tigraa upon 
)l, in concurrence witli the majority, 
tught to be admitted to civil employ^ 
ments, eKpapt maohen of the establtahment. To ascertain this 
importOBt' cifCUBHtaam, without oxactiageitber promise or «|^ 
gatioti from any individual of the community, the test laws m 
enforced. > . . 
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Having now, he lioped, svffielf^iitly ttrgued the qaetdoo on.Uie 
groand of right> he iliohld procieed to discuss i€s Doierits on the 
ground of policy and expedience. The reasons for the adoption 
of the test \kw8, by the wisdom of our ancestors, had not, in his 
opinion, ceased. Political es^pedietice prohibited their abolition. 
To elucidate this matter he would inquire : First, whether an 
establishment was not necessary, and materially connected with 
the state? Secondly, whether the dissenters are not Ukely to 
exercise power, should they once have it in possession ? Thirdly, 
would not the repeal of the test laws indulge them with that 
power ? Fourthly, whether the dissenters labour under any prac- 
tical inconveniences from the operation of the test laws ? Fifthly, 
whether a repeal of them could take place consistently with the 
safety of the established church. 

The necessity of an establishment was generally admitted, he 
believed, in that House. The right honourable gentleman had 
declared it highly useful and advantageous : an argument fhmi 
him, therefore, in support of this position, was unnecessar}-. A 
just paneg3rric had been pronounced from the same high au- 
thority upon our present church establishment. It was said to 
be equally devoid of all unnecessary exterior ceremonies, as its 
interior rites were of superstition and endiusiasm. An argument 
to prove tiiat tiie dissenters would exercise power when in pos- 
session of it, was also, in his opinion, useless : since the posses- 
sion of power, it was well known, was alwajrs attended with a 
natural inclination to the exercise of it. Without intending to 
throw any stigma upon the dissenters, who were undoubtedly a 
reqiectable body, he did not hetitMe, however, a moment in 
supposing it extremely probable that they might exercise their 
power to the subrersion of the present establishment. Their con* 
duct would not be reprdiensible in acting from the principles they 
profoi; for it became their duty as honest men, regarding at 
they do tiie established church as ** sinful and bordering on iddb* 
try," to act a conscientious and consntent part, by exercising 
every legal means* in their power towards its subversion. To 
grant the dissenters such power, from a repeal of the test kws» 
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as might endanger the establuhmentt wa& htgUy impolitic. Sucli 
a nntional eetablishment of religion as ours was capable of ren- 
dering essential services to the state : it was therefore enUtled 
to ihe vigilant protection and support of tlic stale in return. A 
national religion was calculated to meliorate the morals of the 
people, especially ivli en itijform was Longeniol to the civil consti- 
tution or the coantry. 

He should not comment, he s:iid, on the letters of the bishops, 
nor on the scnnont of disKentiog ministers, as he perfectly agreed 
in opinion with the right honourable genllemaii, that matters of 
state ought not to be blended with religious duty. Such dis- 
cordant mixture had been aliraj'S attended with great iiiiscliief- 
It was the duty of men of such character to confine thciiisdves 
to the purposes for which their employments had been institu- 
ted.^to cultivate peace and good order ; to instil into the mind& 
of tlie public a rational love of Christian morality ; to exhibit in 
their practice exemplarity of conduct for piety and virtue; tQ 
have no other competition than that rccummcaded hy the gospel, 
namely, who shall most contribute to promote the great enda of 
religion and morality. From such a contention, the state must 
dciive the most important advantages; it were a warfare truly 
worthy the sacred title of religion. If an eccleuasticiil establish- 
ment was necessary for the go«d of (lie state, as fact and expe- 
rience had proved in many instances, both before and since the 
revolution: and afi the power to be derived lo the dissenters, 
from a repeal of the lest laws, might endanger the church, and 
huxatd llic safety of our civil constitution, policy demanded the 
pccvcntion of all possible danger to tlie state, from the prudent 
interference of the legislature, in rejecting every application, 
however respectuble, that might lead tu such seriuui iocoaveiu. 
encc. The cascncc of policy consisted in the general good 
of the puUic : where the lighls and ialerests of Judividiiais, 
thuefurv, came iu competition with those of tiic public, policy 
claimed precedence even of justice. Admitting the disscnicrs to 
endure some small practical ioconvenieoce from tlic lest laws, yel> 
if tlie generul good and the public ;>atcly dcm^uidcd such saczi- 
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Sees, as be must contend they did, their appeal to the legislature 
for redress, in the nature of justice, ought to be rejected. 

But it had been contended, that no danger whatever could 
possibly arise to the constitution, either in church or state, from 
a simple repeal of the test laws, and that the dissenters would 
rest satisfied, and would trouble the legislature for no farther 
indulgence, provided their present application proved success- 
ful. He would assure the dissenters, that he would neither deny 
them any right that belonged to then^, nor would he refuse thein 
any regulation which did not seem attended with any dangerous 
consequences; but as the object of their present application did| 
in his opinion, warrant a sufficient ground for apprehension and 
alarm, it was the duty of the House, as the faithful guardians of 
the constitution, to watch and repel the danger in due time. 
The dissenters had, the House would recollect, succeeded in their 
application about fourteen years ago, and obtained what had been 
considered as a completion of their toleration. It was then de* 
clared, both in and out of that House, that the dissenters ini- 
tended to proceed no farther, if they only obtained the relief 
they then solicited; and Dr. Kippis, a man of no inconsiderable 
rank and esteem amongst them, in his letter upon the subject^ 
declared, that after obtaining the toleration in question, they 
would ask no more of the legislature, but would retire, grateful 
and content, to their books and closets, impressed with a 
becoming sense of the great indulgence with which they had 
been favoured. 

He must differ from the right honourable gentleman in his 
opinion, that if the test laws were once repealed, the dissenters 
would be desirous of proceeding no farther. Many gentlemen 
among them, who stood foremost in the present application, 
did, by their declarations, contradict such an opinion ; they had 
openly avowed their disaffection to the constitution of the church; 
and although they had declared they were perfectly satisfied with 
the indulgence granted them by the legislature, and should apply 
no more» yet they had violated their promise by the present ap« 
plication ; and from their professiona, there was no judging witb 
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vhat they woold be Eatisiieil. If llie Houso sliould, in compli- 
ance H'ith flicir wishes, consent to the repeal of the test laws, 
«ho could tell but their next application might be for an cxemp' 
lion from church dues ? to irhich every argument advanced in 
support of the present quexlion would equally apply. Note, an 
established religioi] had been admitted as necessary, useful, and 
advantageous to the civil govcrnmeni of a state ; such an esla- 
I fclishment ought, therefore, to be protected and supported by the 
) l^overnment; and its expense should fall equally on all the menu* 
I bers of the general communitv. in a certain proportion. A re- 
ii (leal, therefore, of the test laivs could not, in his opinion, take 
I place, consistently with the safety of the church, the security for 
I the safely of ivhich had not commenced at the revolution, as tli« 
Lnght honourable gentleman had staled, but had been in exist- 
ing anterior to that date ; and had there not existed sucli 
r bulwarks of defence, previous to the revolution, that memorable 
t event itself had never lal^cn place. The continuation oflhetelt 
laws was, then, highly expedient. 

A reference had been made to the repeal of the tCBt laws in 
Ireland, and no danger had ensued to the constitution. The 
■ituation of the Irish and English churches, he observed, were 
\ Tery materially diiFerent; the former found a security in the 
L superior numbers of the catholics over the dissenters, which bore 
k.« proportion of six to one, and therefore needed not the same 
s the English church from the sanction of test laws; 
too, having only recently taken place, we could not 
e by experience of the consequences of its operation. The 
al of the test laws in Ireland was not, therefore, an instance 
in point, to warrant the adoption of such a measure in this coun- 
try. The reference also to tlie Itirk of Scotland having no ic« 
was equsdly inapplicable ; as a test there would prove a very Tee- 
bit; barrieti since the majority of dissenters from the kirk con- 
formed to the mode prescribed by law for the administration of 
the sacrament, and since the establishment of thepresbyteryhad 
f peen sufficiently secured by a solemn pledge in the act of union. 
tbg Rench chtirch, anteci 
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cation of the edict of Nantz, having no test laws for its protec- 
tion, was also foreign to the present question. Had there pre* 
vailed less bigotry in those times, the church would have been- 
secure, since the sovereign will of the monarch was the only law 
of the country. The right honourable gentleman's argument 
that no test laws existed in America, was as inapplicable as the 
other references and examples he had adduced in elucidation of 
his point. The American constitution resembled ours neither in 
church nor state ; he most sincerely wished it had, in affording 
equal security for liberty and happiness to the subject. But in 
America there was no uniform established religion; no test laws 
were therefore necessary for the protection of such an establish- 
ment. Although the opinions of men were much divided at one 
time on the subject of the American dispute, while one party 
was contending that the revolting colonies ought to be coerced 
to obedience, and another was as strenuously insisting that they 
<Aght to be for ever abandoned, and the world in general was 
willing to believe that England could not exist independent of 
her colonies : yet the event, however, had happily proved the 
reverse of these different opinions ; for, in the loss of the territo- 
rial government of the thirteen American colonies, Great Britain 
had sustained but a very inconsiderable diminution in her com- 
merce ; while she had to boast her deliverance and exemption 
from that load of expense which attended the support of the 
civil establishment of tlie states. 

The test laws had been declared inefficacious and nugatory, a# 
the legislature had been obliged every session to pass an act of 
indemnity. If the fact was so, the ground of all complaint of 
oppression must cease ; for, from the right honourable gentle- 
man's own argument, it was obvious that the laws were not en- 
forced. Although the temperate forbearance of the government 
from the non-execution of the laws was truly laudable, when 
the danger was neither imminent nor alarming to the church, 
whose security and permanent safety was their object, yet to 
repeal the laws m question, because their execution was not al« 
ways necemry, would be impolitic in the extreme; as the legis* 
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lature, in thus suffering the recnedy to sucli danger to depart from 
\ their handf, aright not verv easily be able to recover such salu- 
tary influence, as might stem the torrent of danger in the hour 
' of pressing emergency. So far was he from agreeing with the 
right honourable gentleman, that no danger tiliateTer was to be 
apprehended, tliat lie coidd easily conceive a man, with all the- 
bilitics of the right bonourabte gentleman, but without tlie in- 
^rity of his principle, who, influei^ced by ambition and corrupl 
icws, might exercise his powerful talents in rousing the disaf- 
) fectcd to an attack upon the church. Would tlierc not, in that 
3, be real danger P Most certainly. Toguard against dangt>r 
to the constitution, however distant, wns the indispensable dulj 
[ 0f every ineiiiber of that House, but of none more tliaii of a 
r^enon in the situation he had the honour to hold, with whom 
Sie safety of his country ought ever to be his principal object. 
Be must) therefore, give bis decided negative to the motioiu 

The motion was negatived; 

Ayes icj 
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The order of the day having been read, for the House lo reaolve itselr ■ 

'""ma ('unimiltee of tlie whole House to consider the stale of the Jm- 

HchnicNt of Wanvn Haitings.Tsq., Sir Peter Biirrctl took the chair of 

when Mr. Burke moved, " That it ippears thai an iiQ. 

It by this Houie, id the name of the Comnions of Great 

1 pHiiiamcnt assembled, and of all the Commoni of Great 

lin, against Warren Hastings, Esq. late govern or^eneral of BengnJ 

Fi%r tundry high crimes and misdemeanours, is now depending." 
I ' Mr. Ertkine opposed ttie motion, and, in order that a committee niigh, 
'be ap^nted to search for precedents, he moved, " that Sir t*et^ '' 
Surrcll leave the choir:" upon which a debate eiuned of very comida^ 
able length.* 



nent bad this year been dissolved : and the question Ut be 
9 debate (which lasted by adjournments for three Aajit 



», whtther an impeachment brought by theContmoni 
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Mr. PtTT, in rising, requested the attenlion of ttiecommiltec 
in that early stage of the discassiou, white lie submitted to their 
consideration his solemn and deliberate opinion upon llic ques- 
tion at issue, the decision of trhlch involved in it considerations 
of the first magnitude ; the right* and privileges of parliament 
were concerned, which mutt remain ever inviolably sacred) or 
our valuable and excellent constitution was subverted and 
destroyed. No twitht landing such display of ability, learning, 
and eloquence, on the part of the honourable genilemun op- 
posite to him *, his argumenlE, however ingeniously and fori:ibly 
urged, did not impress his mind with that conviction which ef- 
lecied any change in his sentiments upon the point in question. 
Precedents had been consulted, with the laborious industry! no 
doubt, of many months' investigation, by several honourable and 
learned gentlemen ; but those adduced, upoa the present ooca- 
sion, in favour of impeachments abating upon a dissolution of 
parhament, were in number so few, and of such questionable 
authority in his opinion, as clearly to eviscc the imbeciUity of 
the cause, without the most distant reflection upon tlie abilities 
ol' the learned advocates who supported it. AAer the roost dili- 
gent and accurate investigation in his power, of the subject under 
discussion, after deliberating for a length of time upon almost 
every possible ground on which it might be argued, he was come 
prepared to deliver bis sentiments, how far impeacbmeou were 
uAectcd by a dissolution of parliament. 

The first puifti, he said, which claimed the attention of the 
House in di»cu(siiig the subject under their consideration, was to 
ascerUtin if any evidence existed of an uuiform established prac- 
tiec observed by both Houses in their conduct of impeachments, 
which was to be considered as the law of parliament in such 
case*. If there were precedents which clearly established the 
point, that, from the uMige ofparhomcnt, impeachments did abate 
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iy a dUcolutioo, he ivould bow in ulence to ibe autliority> but 
^ ^woald lose no time in proTiding a remedy again«l it praciice 
whose tendency was hMtik lo the privileges of the house, and 
destructive of ihe liberties of the country. The authority of 
auch precedents no one would say ought lo be relied upon in 
preference to that of the fundamental principles of the consti- 
tution. But he was happy to find that there exitilcd no evidence 
-of such aa uniform rule of parliamentary practice. From adis- 
i -passionate review of the difierent precedents, he wa; prepared to 
aHscrt with confidence, and the sequel, he trusted, would abun- 
dantly justify the sssertinn, that impeachments did coutinue in 
tlatu quo from partiatnent to parliament, no twit hs landing the 
precedents so much ineieted upon by ihe honourable and learned 
* (gentleman in support of an abatement of such proceedings by a 
, dissolution. That inipt^achmenis did not abate by a dissolution 
f \(f parliament, was a principle sufficiently recognised and well 
1 ^lablishcd by many precedents in our history from the early 
'limes of antiquity. Cases perfectly in point might be adduced 
from tlie reigns of Richard the Second and others ; hut he 
should only insist upon the case of the Duke of Suffolk in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, which indisputably proved that im- 
peachments continued from one parliament to another. In his 
Investigation of precedents, however, he did not mean to confine 
I liimself to Ihe more doubtful decisions of antiquity, but should 
idvance to more modern times, and advert lo instances better 
lined and more applicable lo his purpose. By the reso- 
lation of the Lords iu the year 167S, writs of error and pclitions 
" of appeal were made to continue from pariianient to parliament; 
was contended, since no mention is made of impeach- 
ments in this resolution, that a dissolution of parliament ope- 
rates an abatement of such proceedings. Now the very opposite 
conclusion was deducible from the report of ihecommiltee, wliicli 
expressly staled that "writs of error, petitions of appeal, and other 
business of a judicial nature," ought not to be narrowed !n tbeir 
discussion, but to extend from parlJumcnl to parliament. Ln- 
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abate by a dissolution. But in the order of 1676, in^achments 
«ru L'KpTe«s]y mentioDedi in commoa with writs of error and pe- 
titions of appeali to contiuue from one parliament to another. 

To this precedent, however clear and decisive, objections are 
taken to invalidute ita autboriiy. First, it wiis afGrnked to have 
been a very precipitate proceeding. But how can this objection 
apply .' Did it refer to any new matter not included in the 
torraer resolution of 167^-'' Clearly not. This order was only 
tt deduclion from the principles already laid down in the former 
decision ; it could not then bu a precipitate measure. But the 
critical juncture of afiairs, during the lerment of party violence 
and of civil contention, might probably, it tvas said, contribute 
inaterially to that resolution which authorised the continuance 
of ini|>cacho)enta. This objection, too, must vanish the moment 
the circumstances of the times when the decision in question 
look place, are contrasted with those of the subsequent period 
when it was rescinded. In Ib76, the proceedings of the Lords 
were not influenced by any particular reference to gome matter 
then depending ; it w«s a general order, that writs of error, pe- 
titions of appeul, and impeaclioients, should lurvive a dissolution 
of parliament. Nor was this uieusure the production of any 
party violence or animosity; it was an unanimous decision 
founded upon the resolution of 1673, to serve as a standing pre 
cedeitt for the conduct of future impeach men ts. But what was 
the case of tlie reversal of this decision in 16S3, so much depend- 
ed upon OS a precedent in favour of the abatement of impeach- 
ments by a dissoluiiuii ? Was it not at the era when James the 
Second, a bigotted and popish priuce, had ascended tlie throne 
of these realms ; when the parliament was obsequiously devoted 
to the will of the monarch ; when the sacrifice of principle was 
required to be mode to practical abuse by the prejudices of the- 
tiiuea 1 when certain popish lords were about to be solemnly im- 
peached who were the snppoiicd favourites of tlie king ? Under 
iiuch circumstances, what was the conduct of parliament ? They 
very probably thought that compliance was belter than reijst- 
ance at such a period ; and therefore they dct^mnined, probably 
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with the betit intentions, to rid ihemselvcs of tlie impeodiments 
in contcmpUtiun, by rescinding the order of I67S. Tlie pro- 
fessed object of this reversal, theu, was to screen the nobleman 
in question from the impending danger of impeachment. He 
then would nclci against which of the decisions the objection tnken 
troni the circumstances of the limes applied most forcibly ; whe- 
ther lo the order of 167fi, or to its rtversa! in 1685 ? Unques- 
tionably tbc latter. Tlie honourable and learned gentleman had 
therefore ably and successfully argued against himself; since by 
this i^ection he had dearly proved the one decision a good pre^ 
cedent, but its reversal u bad one. So much for the precedent 
M16R5. 

The ne-st objection to (lie order of 1678 «iW (aken from the 
^case of Lord Stafford. But how could this instance invalidate 
the authority of the precedent in question ? Because it afForded 
the learned gentleman an opportunity of appeuling tn the pae- 
bions, that, from liis eloquent and pathetic description of ttie trial, 
conviction, and execution of this unfortunate nobleman, the coin* 
mitlee might infer the injustice of the principle of continuing im- 
peachments. But was that a legitimate and ci>iiclui>ive argit- 
inent ? Would not such reasoning prove adverse to the cause 
he uttenipted to estxblifih ? For, admitting the parliunienl. in 
this instance, to have acted improperly by continuing tin impeach- 
ment, might not another parliiunent be equally culpable in dis- 
pensing with the continiinncc of such a proceeding [■ Suppose n 
dehnquent impeached, and the charges of criininniion alleged 
against him gone tlirouglt, a dissolution of parliament takes 
place; would it not prove the extremity of injustice lo atay 
the proceedings in «uch a House, by which the defendant would 
he precluded from entering upon his defence, and judgiiiei)t of 
crimination or acquittal could not pass without n renewal uf the 
proceedings de bowoI' His innnceoce or guilt must remain a sub- 
ject of much doubt and suspicion. Would it not therefore be 
infinitely more expedient and proper for the honour anil repo- 
tatiou of both parties, that such proceedings, conducttxl by ooe 
parliaiacut, should be reBumod in ttatu quo by another ? t^oa 
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such a liberal principle (he accuser would have every fair oppor- 
tunity of making good his charges ; and the accused would have 
equal liberty to establish his defence. Nothing short of this pro- 
cedure couid deserve the name of public justice. What ! because 
the fate of one nobleman, from the continuauce of impeachment, 
was supposed hard and oppressive, did it therefore follow that 
tfie exercise ofsuch a privilege of the Commons in every instance 
would be attended with the same obnoxious consequences ? If 
the abuse of an institution was a valid argument of its inutility, 
the objection might apply ; otherwisi; the honourable and learned 
gentleman's pathetic expostulation would go for nothing ; for 
in deciding upon the merit of a dry precedent, our passions ought 
not lo interfere with our judicial deliberations. The validity of 
the order of 1678 stood therelbre un im peach ed ; a precedent 
which neither eloquence nor sophistry can possibly invalidate. 

The case of Lord Salisbury and Peterborough, adduced as a 
precedent in favour of an abatement of impeachments by a dis- 
solution, is equally unfortunate ; for there does not appear from 
the proceedings, any reference whatever, either to the order oi 
1HB5, or to any former decision upon the subject. The impeach, 
ment in question abated, not by virtue of any usage of parliament, 
but by the operation of an act of general pardon. The impeach- 
ment of Sir Adam Itlair and others did not apply : since n 
tempts were made to renew the prosecution, and they had been 
held to bail subsequent to a dissoimioa. Now, if the proceed- 
ings had abated in consequence of that event, the parties could 
not have been held to bail aAerwards ; the impeachment having 
determined, they must have been dismissed. — But as the pro- 
ceedings were pending, unnfTected by any dissolution, the parties 
were bound in a recognisance. The only just inference, there- 
fore, from this case, clearly was, that impeachments did not 
abate in tlie manner it had been contended, by a dissolution o( 
parliament. The same conclusion was evidently deducible from 
the impeachment of Lord Danby ; for there cannot rt-main any 
doubt as to tlie sentiments then entertained by parliament ; since 
be wae clearly dismissed upon this principle, because the Coni. 
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inODS had declined the protecutiop. Nov three disulutions ol' 
psrliumcnt had obtained before lie was discharged. It wu evi- 
dent if a dissolution operated an abacecnent of impeachments. 
Lord Danbr must have been diEinissed upon the first dissolution; 
Day, he would have been, upon that principle, diccharged ul' 
course. But the case was quite otliurwitie ; for purliamcnt was 
repeatedly dissolved, and Lord Dauby was as often detained, 
until at length, the Commons declining to prosecute, he was dis- 
charged; GO that the impeaclinient in question abated by the 
act of the Commons, and not by tlic operation of a dissolution. 
In (he cases of Lords Somers, Halifax, Portland, and tlie Duke of 
Leeds, impeachment abated in the same manner : the Coitimons 
not prosecuting, llie parties were severally discharged. Now, 
on which side of the question did the weight of evidence from 
precedents preponderate P Did not the scale fairly incline in 
favour of the continuance of impeachments from parliament to 
parliament ? The right of the Commons to prosecute an impeach- 
ment, until judgment was obtained, in his opinion, was clear, 
unequivocal, and indisputable, from the authority of tuch a body 
of precedents. 

After investigatiDg the evidence to be collected from prece- 
dents, the practice of parliament, during the last three yearv, 
was the next object of inquiry in the present discussion. Par- 
liament exercised two powers, — legislative and judicial, which 
had their separate and distinct limits and duration. The con- 
fusion of these powers was the principal source of all the doubts 
upon the present question. Lawyers had differed us much iu 
th«ir opinions respecting wriu of error, and petitions of appeal, 
H i^on iropeachraeots ; from such collision of opposite sentiments, 
much satisfaction could not be expected. A reference shuuld, 
therefore, be made to the clear and established principle of ihc 
conititutioii, in order to remove every cloud of doubt or diffi- 
culty. Every act of legislation, it was well (mown, was terini- 
nated by prorogation, as well as by dissolution : but no judicial 
:t was influenced by either. Impeachment, therefore, boipf; 
k* judicid proceeding, could not be afficcted by proroguian or 
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one case, there was only one individual against anothei 
the other, the House of Commons, and all the Commons of Gruat 
Britain, were parties against a atate-delinquent. Tlie impeach- 
ment in question was not the act of the late parliameiiti but of 
the whole Commons of the realm ; the proceeding being in the 
name both of constituents and repretentativei. It had been 
asked, if the House of Commons, in this instance, were the attor- 
neys of the people? In one sense they were considered asagentK, 
consulting their own judgment niid discretion, in the protection 
of the iuterests of their conWituents. But they were not llie 
attorneys of the pcopta, as agents delegated with power to act 
merely by the instructions of ttieir constttucnts. Such an accep- 
tation of the term should have his heartiest abhorrence and 
reprobation. An impeachment had been commenced by the 
Commons in tlie persons of their late repreaentutives ; such a 
proceeding ought not to be discontinued williout due inquiry and 
deliberation ; for the House stood in a similar situation with the 
successor of the King's attorney-general, in the present instance, 
who was always required to proceed with all the trials already 
commenced on the part of tlie King. But iu law, it was said, 
there was no such body as the Commons of England recognised : 
but would any one draw such an absurd inference from an acci- 
dental omission, that such a body had no real existence, which 
was to be regarded as the principal object of legislation in every 
civilised country ? Our ancestors had, in their accustomed 
wisdom, sufficiently, in his opinion, guarded against such a sup- 
posed solecism in politics ; by ordering all supplies to be ^'ranted 
in the name of the Commons, as well as ali impeachments to be 
laid in their name; when once a proceeding, thereliire, assumed 
a judicial form, its existence no longer depended upon the per- 
sons who were immediately concerned in its institution. The 
House of Commons was only the legal orgu of inHitutiog im- 
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tK, a* ihc sttorney^^erai niu of filing an iaferamtion 
T an iDdi'ctiDCnt in the name of the King. Thcpublii: 
prosecutors in the one case vere the Commons of the realm, and 
the King was the prosecutor in (be ollici'. From the coosidera- 
tion of the capacity in which the House, as a judicial anil not « 
legislative body, acted in the conduct of rnipeuchmen(.>, it there- 
fore follnwed, that their proceedings, by the eonsiiiutiou. ixmld 
not abate or be aliecttd cither by u prorogation or a diMoliition 

His nest ground of evidence in the discusHion of the quca- 
tion. to Khich he requested the attention of the coininiltct-, 
should be taken from the decisious of the courts of justicei 
and the authority of eminent lawyers. I'he authorily of the 
great and venerable Lord Hale was to be distrusted iu the present 
instance, since writs of error, petitions of appeal anil impe«cJi- 
nients, were considered by him as legislative, and uot judicial 
proceedings. Now, all the legislative proceedings unquestion- 
ably ubated by prorugatiun as well as dissolution : but im- 
peacbmenls, writs of error, and petJtiouB of appeal are judicial 
proceedings which continue from session to sc»Btaii, and from 
parliament to parliameot. The error of Lord Halo proceeded 
from his confounding the legislative with the Judicial power in 
parliamentary proceedings. This mistatcment appeared from 



a passage 



which he here read to the committee, in which wrir* 
of error, petitions of appeal, and iropeachmeuu, were said ro 
abate, as well by prorogation as diasolutioii. Lord Holt enter- 
tained a different opinion upon the subject, since he lud argued 
from the caae of Lord ^tatford, a« a weighty and irretragablc 
precedent in favour of the conliutuinces of impeschtnents and 
otlicr judicial proceedings, from one parliaiuent to anotlicr. 
Lord Chief Baron Commynx, an authority of tlie high^t re. 
spectability in the courts of justice, was also decided in liis 
opinion upon the subject ; for, from a passage whicli he icad 
out of liLH Digcit. it appeared not only that impeachments con- 
tinued, but that they should be resumed aud prosecuted, until 
judgnvoi wa> obtaiaed, notwithstandiiig any coaliogeat iaUr- 
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ruptions from either prorogation or dissolution. The authority 
of the legislature too, in the preamble to an act of the 1 3th of 
the King, by implication, was also favourable to the point he 
endeavoured to establish; besides, many cases from Carthew*8 
Reports, and other authorities, might be adduced, which abun- 
dantly proved it had been long held that impeachments were 
Bot affected by the operation of a dissolution. If such pro- 
ceedings had abated, in consequence of such an event, it was 
evident that the course of public justice would be greatly inter- 
rupted. But there was neither precedent nor law which autho- 
rised such a deduction ; and the continuance of impeachments 
was frequently rendered indispensably necessary, in order to 
produce a salutary operation, and to guard against their abuse. 
If impeachments were allowed to be a branch of the judicial 
power, they must necessarily have the game operation with the 
other acts of that power. Writs of error, petitions of appeal, 
as judicial acts, survived prorogation and dissolution ; so also 
ought impeachments. To admit the continuance of the former, 
and to insist upon the abatement of the latter, by the operation 
of a dissolution, were the grossest absurdity: since, as judicial 
proceedings, they were branches of' the same power, and their 
connection depended upon a permanent union of principle. 
Those who insisted upon the abatement of impeachments, were 
consistent^ if they also insisted upon the abatements of writs 
of error and petitions of appeal; but when once the cob- 
tinuance of the latter was allowed, and the abatement of the 
former contended for, in consequence of a dissolution, then it 
was evident tliat impeachments were made, in one instance, a 
branch of the judicial power, and in another, an act of the 
legislative, to serve some particular purpose. Now such con- 
fusion of the two parliamentary powers he had noticed, should 
be studiously avoided, lest their proceedings were impeded by 
endless doubts and difficulties, and might terminate in a great 
oppression and injustice to individuals, and eventually tend to 
subvert our excellent constitution. The power of impeacfa- 
menu is a privilege of the first consequence to the liberties of 
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die couiitT}'; it opcraU'd ua a salutary clicck upun (hiue in 
aJiuinistration, and effccluftUy guarded again»i every undue in- 
tluciicc of tilt: crown, in the protection nf 6tate-delinquenc} . 
Uuglit titu event of an impeachment, then, in depend upon the 
uperatioD of a diMoluiion ? No. IT the exercise of this power 
were oucc to be influenced by such an event, there would be an 
end put ti> ofiicial responsibility ; the must Aagraat acts of cor- 
ruptiun, oppression, and injustice, would pu» with impunity ; 
fur (Jie party impeached might procure, by hia own interest, 
or the influence of hU friends, a dissolution of parliament, in 
order to escape tlie puniobroent his offences might justly deserve. 
Voluntary exilement were, indeed, too heavy n punjshmt.'nl for 
injured jrinocence to endure, ro avoid an unjust imjicadiment ; 
but for the guilty delinquent to eiijoy kucIi an indulgence, would 
be no punishment, but rather a reward, for hla villuny. The 
abatement of impcachmcntii, therefore, by a di«8olution of p«r- 
liament, would throw an insurmountable (Aetacle in the way of 
public justice, and would deprive the House of a power the moat 
formidable to a corrupt adniiiiiatration, who^ exercise served ax 
a shield and bulwark for the constitution. 

As to Uie honourable and learned gentleman's objection, thai 
no man can be a judge, lU jure, in a court, w iUiout a competcikt 
knowledge of the whole proceedingn ; tliia was true in an inferior 
court of judicature, but was not applicable to the House of 
Lords : for this supreme court of judicature was liable perpetually 
to change its members in conseijuence of deuih, which naturally 
produced others as tlieir succuworf. Supposing the new mem- 
bers were ignorant of the proceedings already had of the im- 
peucbnient depending, what inconvenience could arise from 
that circumstance, when copies of the whole evidence were 
printed ? Tliey need only refer for tlie re<)uisile information to the 
journals. They hod a right to judge from the minutes, upon the 
hdelily and accuracy of nhidli they might always depend, since 
they « ere distributed not only among those peers who were pre* 
at the taking of the evidence, but among those who were 
1, for their infbnuation. An trapeadunent wtp an exttMr- 
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dinary case, which did not admit of being conducted upon the 
same rules with an inferior court of judicature. In the one, 
case, judgment was formed upon printed evidence ; but in the 
other, viva voce evidence was certainly requisite. Were the rules 
of the court of King*s Bench to obtain in the House of Lords, the 
question would be wholly at an end, and the right of impeaoh« 
ment at once annihilated ; since it were better to file an 
indictment in the one than prefer an impeachment in the 
other. But the foundation of impeachments was* to bring 
delinquents to justice, who would have escaped if tried ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of the courts of judicature. The 
practice of the House of Lords was incompatible with that of the 
other courts, in regard to viva voce evidence and decision, with- 
out separating. Notes were in constant practice, and written- 
evidence consulted, without which it were impossible, in cases of 
impeachment, to reduce under one view the whole body of the 
evidence ; for there were few instances in which impeachments 
did not occupy some days ; written evidence were then as indis- 
pensable in a trial of ten days as of three years. But it was said, 
that in a long impeachment, in consequence of the constant 
change of the members in the House of Lords, some who had 
been accusers, became judges. In reply, he observed, that there 
was no period of prorogation to which the same objection would 
not apply. The members who were so circumstanced, certainly 
could not be deprived of their judicial powers; at the same time^ 
the exercise and application of those powers remained at the sole 
disposal of their own feelings and consciences. It was an una- 
voidable circumstance incidental to the nature of such a proceed- 
ing as an impeachment, from which no danger of injustice could 
be apprehended » with any shadow of reason. 

He shouldy he said» wave for the present, every consideration 
of the inquiry how far the House of Commons were disabled from 
proceeding in the impeachment depending, as it remained a sub- 
ject for future investigation. When it was once established that 
the right of impeachment did not abate by dissolution, the dis- 
cretion of the House would next determine whether it were 
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«x[>cdient to proMCUtc tlie inipcachineiit in qtientiun any farUici -. 
or whatever line ol' conduct to pursue in regard to Hucb a prtt- 
ceediug. Of thic he was very sure, that no fair objection could 
be urged, from a»y defct-'t of information. I'he L'ourt in wtu^ 
ihc trial had been conducted, was accessible to all ; all the n~ 
porU and papers reapi^cting the evidence, were open to gencnU 
iospection ; so that it wns entirely at the option not only of every 
member of the Houie of Commons, but also of every British 
subject, to remain in ignorituce of any part of tlie proccediDgs. 
He wished it to be understood by all. as an euablished and in* 
controvertible priiiciple> that impeachments continued in itatu 
rjiio. A contrary mode of proceeding would be allended wilh 
consequeuces destructive of the privileges of the House, as well 
as injurious and prejudicial to the cause of the party accused. 
If an offence, for instance, were committed, the coitviclion of 
which required a proceeding by impeachment, upon the eve of b 
dissolution of parliament, the prosecution might be postponnl 
until the meeting of a new parliament, in order to avoid a repe* 
tition of the proceedings ; the consequence naturally to be ap- 
prehended was, the escape of the delinquent. If, on the other 
hand, an impeachment had been carried on for such a consider- 
able length of time, Oi to exceed a dissolution of parliameni, the 
repetition of the proceedings in that cas( might materially im< 
pede the progress of other public business. The deatli of a 
witness, in the mean time, might very considerably, too, affect tbe 
state of the evidence ; and an impeachment, by this mode of 
proceeding, might be converted into an engine of oppression am) 
injustice. Suppose the party impeached to have made some 
progress in bis defence, his accusers might possess sufficient 
influence to procure a sudden dissolution of parliament ; th? 
consequence might be, a fresh accusation agaiast him. fabricated 
out of his own defence. By such a nefarious proceeding, an 
individual might continue to be the object of a public prosecution 
all his life>time, without the possibility of the means of being 
pronounced either innocent or guilty. Tlius, an impeachmnt 
n tialu ^uo after ■ dissolution, or the priTilegta of 
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parliameDt must suffer violence, and tli« cause of the accused 
sustain irreparable injury, and intulerabk- oppression. He was 
clearly decided in bis opinion, therefore, froni ihe weight ot' pre- 
cedents, from the principles of the constitution, from the 
authority of the greatest luminaries of the law, from the im- 
mutable principles of justice, from the expediency of public 
triaU, and from every argument of plain common sense, that im- 
peaclunent« not only continued unaffected by a dissolution of 
parliament, but existed in «falu^uo,notwit)istandingtbe operation 
of such an event : he tbt-relore would vote, with cheerful con- 
fidence, for the original motion of the right honourable geulle- 
niaii, that the impeachment of Warren Hastings, £«q. was now 
depending. 

On a division therp appeared. 

For thi' Speaker'^ leaving the chair 30 

Apiinstit ....jf, HI 

T)ic original motion wai then carried. 



Tehvarif 17. 1782. 

The House having resolved itidfinlD a comoiittec of the whole tloute 
(of which (he Earl of Muriiingtoii wus (-hairinan,) locontidrtoriumucb 
of Ifii MBJttly's (peerh on the opening of the sc»ion, ai related to rik 
Public Revenue and Expenditure; the Ibllowing pamgraphi from the 
ipcech were tvtA : — 

" It will, 1 am persuaded, give you great uiisftction to learn that the 
eitraordiniiry cxpensrs inriirred in the course of the last year have, in a 
gr«M meanire, been already defnyed by the grant* qf the seision- The 
itate of our reiourcei will, 1 trust, be found more than sufficient to provide 
for the remaining part of tbewexpenaes as well as for the current service 
of the year, the estimates for which thave directed to be laid before jfou. 

" lentenain the piciiiing hope, that the reductions which maf be found 
pracliCBbleintfaeettabtishnieno.and thecontinued increase in the revenucv 
will enable jou, after making due proviiion for the several brancbei of 
the public service, to enter upon a system of gradiialljrebcving mystib- 
jeo* ironi some pan of the cu«ui)i lues ; at tlie swne liiiM Eiviog add)- 
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tional efficacy In the plan Ibr reditclion of llic nnlionnl debt, 
turccst of which our future esie and securiiy (mentiiilly depend. 

" With a view to this importBDt object, let nie sbo rtvomuicud U lo 
yuii lo tum your allcntion to the considL-ration of tuch 
state of the funds and of public credit niny render pniclicable unJ 
dienC, towards u reduction in the nuc of interest of any of the 
which we now redeemnbte." 
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Lord Mornitigton — The paragraph in His Majesty's speech 
which has been referred to tins committeei lias already announced 
to us, and [o the public, the most welcome intelligence which it 
WB& possible for lu to receive ; it has raised the pleasing e:(p«cta< 
tion, ttiat, after all tlie difficulties with which we have struggled, 
the period is at length arrived, when, by the fiourishing state ot 
our finances, wc may be enabled lo enter on a system which 
will aflord iniineiliitle and subelanttal relief [o a large propor- 
tion of our constituents, and at the same time give addiliooal 
security and effect to that important, and, I tru)it, inviolable 
system which has been adojited for the reduction of the national 
debt. 

In proceeding lo detail the measures which I shall propose wiili 
a view to tliese important objects, I shall consider it as my first 
yid most indispensable duty to slate, as distinctly as possible, 
every circumsltuice which can be tuicessaiy for etiabling atl who 
hoar me, not only to form a satisfactory judgment on the general 
result of our situation, but to examine the various calculations 
and reasonings on which that result is founded; and in attempting 
to execute so extensive a task, it is no small relief to my mind iq 
reflect, that the repeated discussions which have taltm place oa 
questions 6( finance, have renijored them, in a great iegrec, tk- 
miliar to the House and to the public .- and that, by the mea- 
•ures which have been adapted for sinipliJ'ying the nature and 
form of the pubbc accounts, they arc at length freed from that 
ob»o«rityand intricacy in which they wpre Ibrmcrly involved, and 
ire resdered so dear and inteffigible, thM diew h do nM^« 
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may not, witii a small degree of atlentioii, become as fully master 
nf the subject, as thote whose official duty has Jed them to make 
it their peculiar study. 

The first point to which 1 wish to call tlie attention of the 
committee, is the amount of what may be considered as the 
pmbablc future income of the country ; and I will begin by ra- 
capitulating the result of the accounts for different years, which 
liave been already stated. The produce of the permanent taxes 
in tlie last year, from the 5th of January 1791, to the 5th of 
Januury 1792, appears to have been I ^,132,000/. ; which, with 
the addition of 2,358,0001. (being the average amount of the 
annual duties on land and malt, as Elated by the select com- 
mittee last year,) would make the total revenue of the year 
16,690,000/. To this there must be added a suui, which, in the 
accounts on the table, has been included in the produce of the 
jieparate and temporary taxes imposed last year, for the purpose 
of defraying the expense of the Spanish armament, but which, 
in fact, makes part of the general and permanent revenue. It 
will be recollecleil thai an addition was made last year to the 
duties on bills and receipts, and the addition was consolidated 
with the old duty. The whole of this consolidated duty has 
been carried to the account of the separate fund ; but only the 
txeetf beyond the former produce can be considered as arising 
from tile additional duty ; and a sum equal to the former pro- 
4lucc, being about HOJDOOl., is to be added to the other sums 
which 1 have stated, making the total revenue for the last yeur 
16,790,000/. 

The produce of the year preceding was 16,+37,000/. afler 
deducting the produce of a fifty-third week, which was included 
in tlie account of timt year. 

The principal bmnches of the revenue being paid from the 
fwpactive ofEcei into tiie exchequer, by weekly payments, on a 
stated day, a fifly-third weekly payment in tfie course of a year 
recurs nearly in the proportion of once in every period of six 
yettra. In judging therefore of tbe probable future amount of 
Ihc reiCTiue. the produce ol'the Bily-lhird week ouglit not lub<> 
t 2 
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id it is liiercTorc here 
tixih jiort of its amoutU, 




included in any one parlicular yci 

deducted; but, on the other hand, t 

being about 32,000/., ouglit to be added to the average forrocA 

on any number of years. The average formed on die tiro la^t 

years, witliout lht« addition, would be 16,563,000/., and with il 

16,fjl5,000/. 

The produce of the year ending on ihc 5th of January 1790, 
wtui 15,991,000/., and the average of the Ia£t three years 
(making the tame allowunce for the fi(ly-ihird week) amouiits 
to 16,H8,000/. 

If we look buek still one year farther, the produce of the 
year ending the oth of Jan nary, 1789, wa* 15,563,0001.. and 
tile average formed on the la«t four years, amounU to 
lfi,2iy,000/. 

It appears therefore that the actual produce of the year 1791, 
being 16.730/XXV., exceeds by above SCO.OOOl. the Kvcruga 
formed on the last four years j — that it exceeds the average 
formed on the lait two years by above 100,000/. ; — the average 
on the loKt three years by nearly 300)000/., and the actual pro* 
duce of the last year but one, by nearly the same sum. 

If then I form uiy calculation of our future revenue, not oa 
the ieparale amount of any one of these particular years, but 
upon the average amount of four years, during which there has 
been a constant increase, I am certainly not attempting to lead 
you into too tkvourable an opinion ; but I am rather wishing to 
recommend that degree of caution, which the importance of 
the subject always deserves, and particularly at the present mo- 
ment, when we are holding out hopea of relief, in which, above 
all things, we should be careful to avoid the chance of disap- 
poiotment. I propose therefore to re«t my computation upon 
this average produce of four years, being 16.212,000/., and this 
turn, on a general view of the subject, we may safely assume, h 
not being likely to exceed the permanent annual revenue of tbe 
country. 

I shall next desire tlic committee to compare the Elateraeotof 
the vMual reveouet with that of the peniuuiuit annual axptadi- 
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ture ; and 1 shall take ns ihe basis of tJiis compariEOn, the cati- 
inateg contained in the report of the committee appointed in the 
laet session to examine the public income and expenditure, only 
milking such corrections at arise from certain additions on the one 
hand and reductions on the other, which at that time were not 
foreseen. The whole permanent expenditure as staled by the 
committee (including therein the interent of the national debt, 
(he million annually issued for the reduction of debt, the civil 
\\f-t, and all the permanent charges on the consolidBted fund, as 
well as all the establishments which are annually voted) is 
15,969,000/.; to which there was added in the course of the last 
session (but subsequent to the report of the committee) tlie sum 
of 12,o0o/. charged on the consolidated fund, for the establish- 
ment of His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence ; and a fur- 
ther sum of about 12,000^ for defraying the expense of the 
sep.irate government of the province of Uppt-r Canada. Besides 
this, some further provisions will be necessary for the cstabMsh- 
menl of His Royal Highness the Duke of York, on the happy 
event of his marringe ; and this may probably occasion an addi- 
tion ofl 8,000/. 

The amount of these additional charges is 42,000/. 

I have next to state those reductions which, as far as we can 
Qt present judge, may be enpected to take place to our perma- 
nent establishments, although they cannot operate to their ftill 
extEDl in the present year. The first article of reductions is 
undar the head of the naval service, in which 1 am inclined to 
hope that the number of seamen may be reduced to 16,000, 
being 2,000 less than last year. This will produce a saving of 
104,000/., and a further saving of about 10,000/. may probably 
be made in the cstiinate for the works to be carried on in the 
dock-yards. 

In the actual establishment of the army, (after allowing for tlie 
proposed additions, which were explained when the army -esti mate 
wiis voted.) there may |>rabBbly be a diminution of about 
,10,000/.; and 3fi,000/. will be saved in consequence of the ex- 
piration of the treaty for the Hw^tolWhtidy, which, under the 
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present circumitances, His MBjesty has not thought it ncceewry 
to renew. 

If, therefore, allowsiice U made on the one hand fur the ftd- 
liition of 42,000/., and for the reductionB in the array ond nftvy, 
amounting together to ahout 200,(KXl/., the esliniaie of the 
permanent annual expenditure will stand at 19,811,000/.; the 
amount of the income of the laat yciir, as I have befortf stated il, 
exceeds this eum by 919,000/.; the averse uf the oiaounl of 
the two last.years exceeds it by 804,000/. ; the overage of the 
three years by 607,000/. : and that of the four years on which I 
rest my calculations, by 401,000/. This, then, ia tlic compa- 
rative view which I lake of ^he permanent income, and the per- 
niQnent expenditure ; and, Recording to the lowest of the«c cal- 
culations, Uiere remains a disposenblc annual surplus of about 
100,000/., afler defraying the expenxe of all llie establishinenis. 
and applying the annual million to the reduction of the public 
debt. 

Before I submit to the committee the manner in which I would 
propose to distribute tliis surplus in future, I wish to advert to the 
supply, and ways and means. For the present year, becatue in 
these tlicre will be found some additional articles both of expen- 
diture and of receipt. 1'he supply for each year, as gentlemen 
arc aware, includes all the establishments and the charges for the 
various branches of the public service, together with all incidental 
charges wtiich are defrayed hy annual grant*. It is independent 
of the interest and charges of the national debt, of the million 
annually issued to the commissioners of the civil list, and of the 
uthercharges on the consolidated fund. The amount of all these 
articles is 11,391,000/., and being permanently fixed, forms no 
part of the supply voted in each year. 

For the navy wc have voted tlirs year 16,000 teamen, of whicb 
the charge is 832,000/. ; for what is called the ordinary of the 
navy, 672,000/.; and for the extraordinary building and repaira 
(including the work in the dock-yards) 350.000/. We have 
aLio voted 131,000/. towards the reduction of the navy debit 
which is sufficient for defirapag the whole of the extra-exp«»^_ 
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of [he naval departnieot in tlic last yeai', (Including those of Uie 
arniBnient,) as for as tjiey bavt: not been already de&ayed by the 
surplus arising from former grants. Tht-se sums together make 
1,985,0001. 

The establishment of the army for the present year ii 
I,+7+,000i. ; the estraordiiiaries 277,000/. ; besides 63/X)0/. 
advanced for the troops in India, which will ultimately be repaid 
by tile company. The total Toted tor the army is l,814,O0<V. 

for tho ordinary expenses of the ordnance ^lere has been 
voted 221,000^. ; for the extraordinariea nearly 157,000/.; and 
under the liead of services performed in former years, but 
unprovided for, 44,0(XJ/.( making in the whole th^ sum of 
4.22,000/. 

The estimates for the colonies aud plantations amount to 
about 31,000/. 

Various miscellaneous services, including thcexpenscofAfrican 
furts, the Mint, the roads in Scotland, the maintenance and 
transportation of convicts, the sum paid for printing journals, and 
some other articles, (particularly a compensation to the owners 
of African vessels for losses sustained in consequence of the 
late regulations, and lUcewise to the settlers removed in the 
year 17^6 from the Mosquito shore,) amount in the whole to 
J 14,000/. 

There ate two utiier articles which always form part oi ihe 
annual statement of the supply* under the heads of deficiency 
of grants, and estimated deficiency of the land and nmit, tlie 
nature of which is fully explaimtd in the report of the committee 
of the last session, and for which allowance is made, though in 
a dilFerent shape, in the comparison of the permanent income and 
expenditure. The amount of the deficiency of grants is 436,000/., 
which includes in it the sum of 123,000/. repaid to the Bank, 
ia consequence of the diminution of Clieir floating balance, out 
of which 500,000/. had been advanced for the supply of lust 
year ; and the deficiency on the land and molt may be estimated 
at 350,000/. 

To tiiese articles I shall propose to add two others; the first 11 
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100,000/. oul of the supplies of the present year, to be applied 
towards the discharge of the exchequer bills issued ot> account 
of the Spanish arinaiiient ; by tfhich meant we altall be enableil 
to repeal immediately the additional duty on malt, the pro- 
duce of which for the present year was appropriated to the 
separate fund created for that purpose. The second is an addi- 
tional sum to be issued in this particular year, beyond the 
mnual Ditlhon, for the reduction of the national debt; and, on the 
comparison gf the supply with the ways and means for the year, 
I think it will appear, that this sum may be lafely stated ut 
iOO.OOO/. 

I haw now enurneratedall the articles of the supply, except 
the debentures to the jlnierican loyalists. These I oniit, be- 
cause they are nearly balanced by the profit on the lottery, 
which I do not mean to include in the statement of ways oixl 
means. 

The first article of the estimated ways and means for the 
present year is the amount of the annuni duties on land and 
malt, which may here be taken at 2,750.000/., because ex- 
chequer bills will be issued on the credit of tliese duties to that 
amount; and the deficiency in the actual produce of the duties 
will, according to the usual practice, become a charge on the 
supply of future years, as llie deficiency of the produce of 
former years is a cliargc on the supply of tlie present year. The 
next article consists of the sums which may be expected to be 
applied towards defraying the supply of the year out of the 
produce of the coni^otidated fund. This fund includes in it the 
whole amount of all the permanent tsxe^, and is applicable, in 
the lirst instance, to the payment at the end of each quarter 
of the permanent charges which I have before had occasion to 
enumerate. Any surplus which remains after payment of Uiose 
charges is, from time to time, disposeable by parliament ; and 
a sum equal to the expected amount of that surplus in the 
course of a year is always voted as an article of ways and mean*. 
In voting the ways and means, it has for some time been the 
[iraciice to calculate from the 5th of April in the current yttr. 
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to the Sth of April following ; so thnt tbe grants for the supply 
of eacli particular year are not expected to be completed till 
llie expiration of the first quarter in the subsequent year. In the 
present instance, however, there remained a sum of 155,000/. 
out of the actual surplus of the consolidMed fund on the 5th of 
January, 1792, after making good the whole sum granted for the 
service of the year 1791, which had not been estimated to be 
completed till the quarter ending the 5th of April, 1792. The 
increase of the revenue having defrayed the whole charge, and 
furnished this actual surplus, as early as on the 5lli of January 
last, and the 5th of April next, will yield a further surplus (after 
paj-ing theinterest of the debt, and oth^r fixed charges), whiA> 
instead of being applied, as was estimated, to ihe service of' the 
year 1791, will be applicable to the supply of the present year; 
and to this is to be added the growing produce of the consoli- 
dated fund for the succeeding twelve months, from the 5th of 
April, 1792. to the 5th of April, 1793. 

Tlie expectedamounlof llie disposeable surplus on the 5th of 
April next, I state at 486,000/. : and in forming this calculation, 
I suppose the whole produce of the permanent taxes, during the 
current quarter, to be equal to the average formed from the cor- 
responding quarters in each of the last four years, which amounts 
to 2,970,000/. To this is to be added the expected produce, 
during this quarter, of the temporary taxes appropriated to 
defray the expenses of the .Spanish armament, because, up to 
the 5lh of April, those taxes are directed to be carried to the 
consolidated fund, and the proportion of the expense of the 
Spanish armament, which was charged on the supply of 1792, 
has been already defrayed out of the produce of the revenue up 
to the 5th of January. Supposing these taxes to yield in this 
quarter a sum equal to their average produce in the three quar- 
ters since they have taken effect, their amount will be nearly 
•200,0001., and this, added to the sum before stated, will make a 
total of 3,170,000/. From this is to be deducted the amount of 
the interest of debt, and other fixed ^hargefi on the consolidated 
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limd for this quarter, which is about 2,6Bi/)00i^ loving a re* 
mmmder oi 4S6fl00L 

The further anKwmt of the mud, which maj be expected to 
arife from the surplus of the coitfolidated fund, between the 
5th of April, 1792, and the 5th of April, 1798, I propose to 
estimate in like manner on the average of the four last ^ears, 
making the necessary deduction on account of the taxes which 
I shall on this daj propose to jou to repeal. 

The total amount of the rerenue on that average, exclusive 
of land and malt, was ISfiS^flOOl. The annual amount of the 
taxes proposed to be repealed is about 223,000/. : but as some 
ikears will be received from these taxes subsequent to their 
repeal, the sum to be deducted on this account in the present 
year, will not be to that amount, and may be estimated at about 
165,000^. The total amount of the interest of debt and other 
fixed charges on the consolidated fund is (as I have already 
stated) 11,391,000/. There will, therefore, on these suppositions, 
remain a disposeable surplus of 2,100,000/., to which is to 
be added a sum of 200,000/. %vhich there is good ground to 
suppose will be repaid to the public during this year from the 
balances of different accountii. These articles of ways and 
means added together amount to 5,691,000/. The articles of 
supply which I have enumerated amount in the whole to 
5,654,000/., so that the ways and means exceed this supply by 
SlfiOOl. 

I have already observed that, in the supply of the present 
year, there are some articles included, which exceed consider- 
ably the estimate of the permanent annual expenditure in the 
several branches of the public service ; these consist principally 
of the additional sum of 400,OOM. proposed to be issued to the 
commissioners ; the sum of 100,000/. granted in lieu of the malt 
duty ; the sum granted for the navy debt ; that repaid to the 
Bank ; tlie advance on account of the troops in India, and some 
excess in the army-estimate ; in the unprovided estimate of the 
ordnance ; in the miscellaneous services and the deficiency of 
grants ; and they all appear peculiar to the present year, and not 
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likely to recur in Tuture, except as far as an annual addition may 
hereafter he made to the sums issued for the reduction of tlie 
nationa] debt. 

In speaking however of the future 
that contingencies may occasionally ai 
sent be fiireseen ; but, as far as I have 
I am not aware of any specific article 
he an excess beyond the pe\ 



:pcnditure, 1 am aware 
e, which cunnot at pre- 
iw tlie means of judging, 
which there is likely to 
estimate, except i 



f ihe small sums which may be slill necessary for com- 
pleting the works for the protection of the dock-yards at home, 
and the expense of carrying into execution the plan of forti- 
fications in the West Indies, which will be a subject of separate 
consideration. And with a view to these articles, or to other 
contingencies that may arise, I have the satisfaction of thinking, 
that they will probably be fully balanced by extraordinary 
resources, beyond the calculated amount of the present income. 
On the result, then, of these different statements, 1 think tlicre is 
no reason to doubt, that we may, in the present year, apply an 
additional sum of 400,000/. to the reduction of the national debt, 
and repeal the temporary duty on malt, at the same lime allow- 
ing for the repeal uf permanent taxes to the amount of about 
200,000/. and for the application of nearly an equal annual sum 
in future, as a permanent addition to Ihe fund for tlie discharge 
of the national debt. 

The next point for consideration is, tiic propriety of the 
general principle which 1 have assumed as the foundation of my 
plan; that of distributing Ihe surplus of our revenue, and apply- 
ing it in equal proportions to the diminution of taxes, and the 
reduction of debt. I have thought this the wisest plan which wc 
can adopt, because by combining present relief with permanent 
credit and security, it seems most likely to prevent any tempta- 
tion hereafter to break in, with a rude haitd, on the system for 
the gradual reduction of our debt. At the same time, thisaddi- 
a to the sinking fund, witli the aid of a further sum from a dii- 
It source, which I shall mention presently, and, independent 
ipjr further increase of revenue, will enable us tomakearapid 
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very short space of 
g since was thought 



progrc88 in this important work, and 
time to reach a point, which perl laps n( 
too distant for calculation. 

1 shall beg the indulgence of the comniirtee while I stale this 
rather more at large, became it is connected with other consi- 
derations which may lead to important measures for enforcing 
qnd strengthening our system for the discharge of the uatioosl 
debt. In attempting to form any calculations of the proportion 
of debt which may be discharged at any particular time, there are 
■ome contingencies which can only be stated hypothetical ly. 
They may, however, now be reduced to b narrower point than 
they have been in any former period. One material circum- 
stance which has necessarily been considered m uncertair;, is the 
price of the funds ; but as far as relates to the 3 per ccnhi this 
uncertainly seems (o be in a great measure removed, wiOi a view 
to the question under consideration ; for, supposing the present 
slute of prosperity to continue, no calculation con reasonably be 
formed on the idea of paying off any large portion of ihif stock 
but at pur. Under such circumstances, the principal question 
would be, whelher the fund for the reduction of debt ought to 
be applied to the redemption or purchase of 'he S per eenia, 
with a view to the reduction of interest on the V per cent*, anil on 
the S per cents ? or, whether it should be applied to the redemp- 
tion, first, of the 4 per cents, and afterwards (as soon as they 
become redecniable) of the .5 per cenii ? \VitJ)out entering into 
minute disquisitions on this point, 1 wilt only state, that, accord- 
ing to the mon accurate calculations which 1 have ceen, the 
mode of applying the sinking fund to the purchase of the 5 per 
cents, and making use of the general improvement of credit in 
order to reduce the interest of the * per cents, and of the 5 per 
cents (when redeemable), and to carry the saving of interest tm 
an addition to the sinking fund, will on the whole be quicker in 
its operation than the other mode, though not in any very conii* 
derable degree. I shall therefore suppose, in the first ii 
that an addition of 400,000/. should be applied in the pr< 
year to the reductioB of debt, and an annual ttdditioo. 
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revenue for the next lour years, of '200,0001. When the tlebeDtum 
to the American loyalists shall be discharged, [which will be in 
about four yeara subsequent to the present,) the profits aiising 
from the loiter)-, whicii) us I have already stated, are now set , 
against this article of expenditure, will be left free, and will foria I 
so adUilion to the annual surplus. If the addition shall be di*^ , 
tributed in ttie same manner a« is now proposed, with respect ta 
the present surplus, and if the tickets should continue to bear 
their present price, a i'urtlier annual sum of 150,000/. (after 
allowingfor the repeal oflaxes to the same amount) will be appli- 
cable to the reduction of debt Previous to ihii period, the4p«r;1 
cents may naturally be supposed to have been reduced in thv*. 
6tit instance to 3^, and ullimalely to 3 per cent. ; and the saving 
by this reduction of interest will amount at first to about 160,000/^. 
and when completed, to about 320,000^. By the operation of 1 
the present sinking fund, and of these additions to the redemp* « 
tion of the 3 per cents at par, it may be expected that 25 millioni 
of 3 per cents will have been paid otT in the year 1800, af^er 
which the 5 per cents become redeemable ; and supposing the 3 
per cents to continue at par, a f^irther saving may then in a short 
lime be made, by converting the 5 per eenta to 3 per cent*, whicfa 
will amount in the whole to above 3f>0,000f. and which 1 like- 
wise suppose to be carried to the aid of the present sinking fund. 
The material quesbon which on these suppositious it is natural 
to aak, is, When will' the Eioking fund arise to the amount of 4. 
millions per annum, which is the limit after wbich, according to 
the act of 1786, it is no longer to accumulate) but the interest of 
tlie capital which it thenceforth may redeem, is to be left open 
tor the disposition of parliament ':f It will amount to that sum, 
oa the suppositions which I have stated, in 1808, a period of 
about fifteen years from the present ti 

I am not, indeed, presumptuous enough to suppose, that when 
i name fifteen years, I am not naming a period in which evenu 
may arise, which human foresight cannot reach, and which may 
baMe all our conjectures. We must not count with certainty od 
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a continuance of our present prosperity ituring such an interval ; 
but unquestionably there never was a time in the history of ihitt 
country, when, from the aituntiou of Europe, wc might more 
reasonably expect liAeen ycoTB of peacci than we may at the pre- 
sent moment. But in looking forward to this very perioJ, there 
arises one of the considerations to which I have referred, mnd 
which may lead us still to amend and enforce our system ftir tho 
reduction of debt. 

When the sum of four millions was originally fixed as the limit 
for the Binking fund, it was not in contemplation to issue niorc 
annually from the surplus revenue than one million; conse- 
quently the fund would not rise to four intllions till a proportion 
of debt was paid off, the interest of which, together with the 
annuities which might fall in in the intervali should amount to 
three millions. 

But as, on the present supposition, additional sums beynnd the 
original million are to be annually issued from the revciiue> and 
applied to the aid of the sinking fund, the consequence would be 
that, if that fund (with these additions carried to it) were still to 
be limited to four millions, it would reach that amount, and cease 
10 accumulate, before as great a portion of the debt is reduced as 
was originally in contemplation. This elTect would be more 
considerable, if, instead of an annua] addition ot S30,000i. in the 
whole, which is the amount on which I have calctifated, the fur- 
ther increase of the revenue should admit (as it probably may) 
of the application of a larger surplus : and in either of these 
cases, although the ultimate amount of the sinking fund would 
be equal to what was originally intended, and it would reach that 
point Booner, yet it would bear a less proportion to the capital 
of the debt which it would aAerwards have to discharge, than it 
would have done according to the original plan. In older to 
avoid this consequence, which would, as far as it went, be a re- 
laxation ilk oar system, 1 should propose, that whatever may be 
the additional ammal sums applied to the reduction of debt, the 
fund should not cease to accumulate till the interest of die 
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expired annuities sliould, 
ind exclusive of any ad- 
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capital discliargctl, and the amount of i 
together with the annunl million only, i 
dilional sums, amount to four millions. 

But I confess, that) in the present situatiou of the country, I 
am inclined to think that we ought not lo stop here. What we 
did in 1786 was, perhaps, as much as could be attempted under 
the circumstances of that time. At present we ought not to 
continue our views to the operation of the sinking fund, com- 
pared with the debt now existing. If our system stops there, 
the country will remaiu exposed to the possibility of being again 
involved in those enibarrassmenls, which we have, in our own 
lime, severely experienced, und which, appureutly, brought us 
almost (o the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. We ought cherc« 
fore to look furward, in order to provide a perinanent remedy 
n^ainst the danger of fresh accumulation of debt i 
quence of future contingencies. And this, as I shall t: 
more particularly on some future occasion, may, 
suaded, be eHecIed without the danj^er of any i 
or embarrasBinent, whicli can counterbalance the niugnitude of 
the obji'ct. 

The measure which I have in view, is to cnBct, that when- 
ever any loan should take place in future, unless raised by an- 
nuities whicli would terminate in a moderste number of years, 
there should of course be is«ued out of the consolidated fund, 
to the commissionei^ for the reduction of the oationid debt, an 
additional annual sum, sufBcieut to discbarge the capital of such 
loan. In the same period as the sinking fund, aftei reaching its 
largest amount, will discharge what would then remain of the 
present debt. The committee will recollecti that the idea wliich 
I am MOW stating is not new to my mind, though I have never 
before proposed it as a permanent regulation. Two years from 
this time, when I had the mortification of thinking that the 
country might be engaged in an expensive war in consequence 
of our discussions with the court of Spain, I gave notice that I 
should propose to follow, very nearly, this system, with respect 
to any loans which might then be neceasary. I will not, how- 
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ever, enlarge further on this subject at present. I have already 
stated enough to eliew that (Jic system which I wish to propOM; 
is cHlculatcd to provide eflectually for the discharge of th« pub- 
lic debt, at the same time that it diniiiiivhet tlie burdens of 
tlie people ; and that, in consulting our nwn i.-nmediate e«&e, 
we cannot be accused of sacrificing tlie permanent intcrnte of 
posterity. 

SupposinfT, tlierefort, that the dititribuiiun whidi 1 have Mig- 
gested should appear to thi? House fit to be adopted, and that 
taxes to the amount of 'iOO.OOO/. per annum should now be 
taken oS*, I will beg Ic^ave next, for the purpose of bringing ilte 
whole subject under cousiilerution, to state the particular tiute*, 
which, if nothing preferable is suggested by others, I should pro. 
pose to repeal. And, in mdkiiig this seleclittn, there are twft 
objects which I wi^h principuliy to keep in view. The fitsl, to 
which it is very material to attend, is, tliat the actual relief felt 
by the public should be proportioned to the amount of revenue 
which is relinquished. Under these descriptions those taxes 
teem most dearly to be included, which are raisaJ by the ntode 
of assessment, because as they are paid directly out of the pocket 
of the individual, and do not pass through circuitous channels 
like taxes upon the articles of consumption, where the lax '» 
oi^en blended with tho price of the commodity, tlicre can be 
little doubt that the relief intended to be given will in these in- 
stances be effectual to its fullest extent. The other object which 
I naturally have in view, is, that the relief intended should ap- 
ply peculiarly to that class, to whom, on every account, it ought 
first to be extended, — I mean the most necessitous, and the 
most industrious part of the community. 

Combining tliese objects, the first article' to which I have 
directed my attention is, the temporary duty on molt, imposed 
k the last session. 

The three next taxes which I shall slate are pennanent taxci, 
which fall under tjic descriptiijn of being raised by sawMment, 
■nd which have also the further advantage of extending relief 
widely, and where we luuil luott wish it to be extended.— Tbe 
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first is the tax upon female servants^ which is certainly paid by 
the poorer class of house-keepers, and which is charged upon 
about 90,000 different families — the amount is 31,000/. The 
Bex( is, the tax upon carts and waggons, which applies to the 
whole of the yeomanry of the country, to all those who are oc- 
cupied in agriculture, who pay in this shape a sum not indeed 
very considerable, but which perhaps is felt, from the incon- 
venience *and trouble which it occasions, more than from the 
burden itself. About 90,000 persons are affected by this tax 
also, of which the amount is nearly 50,000/. The third tax 
applies to the poorest of all the orders of the community, — I 
mean the tax on houses having less than seven windows, which 
are exempted from the payment of any other tax, but that of 
three shillings. The amount of the sum is snudl, but to those 
who are the objects of it, its repeal will be a substantial relief 
and comfort, and it will at least be a pledge and earnest of the 
attention of parliament to their interests. It extends, I believe> 
to between three and four hundred thousand houses, |ind its 
amount is about 56|000/. 

The next and last which I have to mention is the last addi* 
tional tax of a halfpenny per pound on the article of candles, 
which presses more, perhaps, than any other tax on consump- 
tion, upon the class of whom I have been speaking ; and if this 
tax is repealed from a given day, and the duty upon the stock 
in hand is allowed to all the manufacturers and dealers in that 
article, I believe there can be no question that the reduction 
of the price will be ih proportion to the duty repealed : its 
amount is about 106,000/. ; and the total of all these taxes is 

225,000/. 

I have now explained the several measures which I shall this 
day propose to the committee ; but I should think that I lefl 
the subject imperfectly discussed, if I did not proceed to lay 
before you such considerations as may enable you to judge how 
far there is a reasonable prospect that the fortunate situation 
which I have described may be permanent* And in order to do 
this> I wish again to call your attention to the progressive in» 
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;niie, and to state within what periods it ltn» 
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crt-ase of tlie r 
taken pluce. 

ir we compare the revenue of last yeur with that of the year 
1786, we chull find an excess In the last year of 3,300,000/. 
If we gt> back to the year 178S, which is the first yew of peace, 
wc shall find the increase since that period, inclading the pro- 
duce of (he additional peimanent'taxes which have been im- 
posed in the interval, to be little less than four millions. We 
shall, I believe, alto imd, that, wiih the excepiion of the yenr 
1786, in which the suspense of trade, occasioned by the nego- 
ciatioD for tlie commercial treaty with France, naturally sfTccted 
the revenue, there is hardly auy one year in which the tncreove 
hus not been continual. 

In examining the branches of reventtf, we shall find ttiat 
rather more than one million ha;i arisen from the imposition of 
new taxes ; about one million more in those articles in whjcli 
particular and separate regulations have been made for tiie pre- 
vention of fraud : and that tli« remaining sum of two millions 
a|>pcars to be diffused over the articles of general coiuumptiont 
and must therefore be itilributed to tlie best of all causes — a 
general iocrt-anc in the wealth and prosperity of llic country. 

If we look more minutely into the particular articles on 
which die revenue arises, we shall still find no ground to imagine, 
that any considerable part of it is temporary or accidental, but 
shall have additional rciison to ascribe it to the cause which 1 
have just now stated. In the revenue of tlie customs there is 
no material article where an increase might be 8up[KMed to pro- 
ceed from the accident of seasons, but that of sugar, and ii 
appears tliat, upon the average of the four years on which 1 
have formed my calculation, tliat article lias not produccU 
beyond its usual amount. Many of the articles under the head 
of customs, in which t)ic augmeni.ition is moat apparent, con- 
sist of raw niateriak, the increasing importation nf which is, 
at once, a syniptoiu and a cause of the increasing wealth of the 
country. Thin obscrvRtion will apply, in some degree, evw) to 
the raw material of a tnaoufxcturc ivhich has generally 1 
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supposed to .be on the decliney — I mean that of silk* In the 
article of wool^ the increase has been gradual and considerable. 
The quantity of bar-iron imported from abroad is also increased^ 
though we ali know how considerably our own iron works have 
been extended during the period to which I have referred. 
There is hardly any considerable article in which there is any 
decr«ase> except that of hemp in the last year, which is probably 
accidental, and that of linen, the importation of which .from 
abroad may be diminished by accidental causes, or perhaps in 
consequence of the rapid increase of tlie manufacture of that 
article at home. 

On looking at the articles composing the revenues of excise* 
the same observations will arise in a manner still more striking* 
There is, indeed* one branch of that revenue, the increase of 
which may in part be attributed to the accident of seasons, •— I 
mean that which arises from the different articles of which malt 
is on ingredient ; but I am inclined to believe that this increase 
cannot be wholly ascribed to that cause* because, during all the 
four yearsy the amount of the duty upon beer and ale has uni- 
formly been progressive. In the great articles of consumption 
which I will shortly enumerate, without dwelling on jiarticulara 
— in home-made and foreign spirits* wiae» soap, tobacco, — the 
increase has been considerable and uniform. In the articles of 
bricks and tiles* starch, paper, and printed goods* there has also 
on the whole been a considerable increase, although there haa 
been some fluctuation in different years. Almost every branch 
of revenue would furnish instances of a similar nature. The 
revenue raised by stamps has increased in the produce of the 
old duties* while at the same tim^ new duties have been added 
to a large amount, and the augmentation is on this head, on 
the whole* near 400*00(M.* a sum which is raised in such a 
manner as to be attended with little inconvenience to those who 
pay it* The amount of the duty upon salt during the same 
period has been progressive. The revenue of the post-office is 
another arcide* comparatively small, but which furnishes a 
stnasf indieatioB of tkm iaUrnai state of the covntry. No md^ 
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ditioiiil duty has be«n inipased since the year 1764. tti I'ifiSf 
ir yielded 238,000/., and in the last year 338,000/. 1 mention 
ati these circuniBtanccs as tending to throw additional ligbt on 
the subject, and serving to illustrate and conGjm the geoeral 
conclui^ion to which they till uniformly lend. 

If from tliis examination of the diS'erent branches of the re- 
venue, we proceed to a more direct inquiry into the sources or 
our prosperity, we sliall trace them in a corT(«pondilig increase- 
of manufacture and commerce. 

Ths accouniK formed from the doctiments of the custom- 
house are not indeed to be relied tlpon as shewing accurately 
tlie value of our imports and exports in nny one ye«r, but thev 
fumisb some standard of comparison hi-tweeii dittereni periods, 
and in that view I will ^tate tliem to the committee. 

In ihe ysar 1782, the last year of the war, the nnports, ac- 
cording to the valuatiou at the custom-house, amounted lo 
9,714,000/.: they have gradually increased in each Bucceuirt; 
year, and amounted in the year 1790, to 19,130,0001. 

Tile export of British manufactures forms n still more im- 
portant and decisive criterion of commercial prosperity. The 
amount in 1782 was stated at 9,919,000/. i in the followinfr 
year, it was 10,4O9,00U.: in the year 1790, it had risen to 
14,921,000/.! and in the last year (for whicli the account is 
just completed as far a$ relates to British manufactures}, it iras 
lti,420,000/. If wc include in the account the foreign articles 
ro-exporied, the total of the export in 1782 was 12,299.000/. t 
nl^er the peace it rose, in 1783, to 14,741,000/.; and in the 
year 1790, it was 20,120,000^ These documents, as far at tbey 
go, (and they are necessarily imperfect,] serve only toglrea view 
of the foreign trade of the country. It is more than probable^ 
tliat our internal trade, which contributes still more to ottr 
nerdtli, has been increasing in at least an equal proportion. 1 
have not the means of staling with accuracy a comparative view 
of our raanufuclurcs during the same period ; but their rapid 
progress has been the subject of general observation, and the 
loctti lutowledgo olgcntlcoiCD from di&rent parts of the couatrya 
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1 speaking, must reniJer any detail on this 



before wh 

point unnecessary. 

Having gone thus far, having stated the increase of revenue, 
and shewn that it has been accompanied by a proportionate inr 
crease of the national wealth, commerce, and manufactures, 1 
feel that it is natural to ask, what have been ihc peculiar cir- 
cumstances lo which these cffecte are to be ascribed ? 

The first and most obvious atistrer which every man's mind 
will suggest to this question, is, that it arises from the natural 
industry and energy of the country : but what is it which has 
enabled that industry and energy to act with such peculiar 
vigour, and so far beyond the example offormer periods? — The 
improvement which has been made in the mode of carrying on 
almost every branch of manufacture, and the degree to which 
labour has been abridged, by the invention and apphcation of 
machinery, have undoubtedly had a considerable share in pro- 
ducing such important efiects. Wc have besides seen, during 
these periods, more than at any former time, the effect of one 
circumstance which has principally tended to raise this country 
to its mercantile pre-eminence — I mean that peculiar degree of 
credit, wbicli) by a Iwt^old operation, at once gives additional 
facility and extent to the tiansactions of our merchants at borne, 
and enables them to obtain a proportional superiority in markets 
abroad. This advantage has been most conspicuous during the 
latter part of the period to which I have referred ; and it is con- 
stantly increasing, in proportioik to the prosperity which it con- 
tributes to create. 

In addition to all this, the exploring and enterprising spirit of 
our merchants has been suen in the extension of our navigation 
and our fisheries, and the acquisition of new markets in different 
parts of the world ; and undoubtedly those efforts have been not 
u little assisted by the additional intercourse with France, in 
consequence of the commercial treaty ; an intercourse which, 
though probably cheeked and abated by the distractions now 
prevailing in that kingdom, has furnished a great additional in.> 
citetQeal to industry and exertion. 
A A 3 




» Mill anotlier cau^. cveii more satisfactory tbatf'l 
itCKoat it is of d eiill more exteo^Te and pcrnwHaC J 
; tfatt caBSttni eccntnulatiiMi of cspita). tlmt coatinud j 
fy U> inentse, ttw BperMkm of whi<;fi h univcrsallj' B«ni 
Mter or lew proportiwi, Bbeoevrr ii ii not ob&tructcd by 
•vbi'K CKlsmity, or by tame ntistakee and mischievous 
but itliich must be conspicuous and r^d indeed in any 
I which has once arrived at an advanced state of com- 
mercial pTospGiity. Siiuple and obvjoui as this principle is, and 
tdl and obierved as it must have been in a greater or lets de- 
gree, evea from the earh'tst periods, I doubt whether it has 
ever been fully developed and tiuffiaenliy explained, but in tbe 
writings of an author of our own timet, now uafortimslely no 
more, (I mean the author of a cdebrated treatise tin the W'ealtb 
ofNationi,) whose exteoeive knowledge of dettul, and deplb of 
pbilofiophical research, will, I believe, furnish the beet soluiioii 
to every question connected with the history rff comuierce, or 
with the systems of political economy. This accumulation of 
capital Bribes from the coDtinual ^pUcAtion, of a part at leaM, 
of the profit obtained in each year, to increase the toiaJ itinoott 
of fapitiil to be employed in a similar iFiiiiuier, and iiiili con- 
tinued profit in the year following. The great mass of (he pro- 
perty of the nation is thus constantly increasing at compound 
interest ; the |)rogress of which, in any considerable poriod, is 
what at first view would appear incredible. Grcnt as have been 
the ciTects of this cause already, they must be greater in future ; 
for its powers are augmented in proportion as they are exerted. 
It acts with a velocity continually accelerated, with a force 
continually increased —- 

Mohililalc viget, viresque acquirit eundo. _ 

It may indeed) m we have ouraelves experienced, be checlcfeC 
or retarded by ptrUeul&r drcumMinees— it may for a tibwl 
interrupted, or even overpowered ; but, ^here there is a Tut! 
productive labour and active industry, it can never be t 
extinguished. In the eeason of the severest calamity k 
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tressi iu aperations will still counteract nnd diminieli tlidr ef- 
I'ectB; — in tlie firet returning interval of prosperity, it will be 
active to repair ifaem. Jf we look to a period like the present, 
of continued tranquillityi the difficulty will be to imagine limits 
to it* operation. None cuti be found, while th«re exiets at 
Kome tny*one object of skill or industry short of its utmost 
possible perfection ; — one spot of ground in the country capable 
of faighef cultivation and iniproviement ; or while there renuiins 
abroad any new market diat can be explored, or any existing 
market that can be extended. From the intercourse of com- 
merce, it will in some measure participate in the growth of 
other nations in all the possible varieties of their situatiooE. 
The rude wants of countries emerging from barbarism, and the 
artificial and increasing demands of luxury and refinement, wilt 
equally open new sources of treasure, and new fields of exertion, 
in every Mate of society, and in the remotest quarters of the 
globe. It is this principle which, I believe, according to the 
uniform result of history aod experience, maintains on the 
whole, in spite of the vicissitudes of fortune and the disasters 
of empires, a. continued course of successive improvement in 
the geoerd order of the world. 

Such are the circumstances which appear to mc to Imvc con> 
tribnted must inimediateiy to our present prosperity. But the** | 
again are connected with otbers yet more important. 

They are obviously anS necessarily connected wicli the durii^ I 
tion of peace, ilie continuance of win'ch, on a secure and p«r- 
maneDt footiug, must ever he the first object of the foreign ^ 
policy of this country. They are coimected still more witli itt I 
internal tranquillity and with the natural efifects of a free but ] 
well>regulated government. 

What is it whidi has produced, in tJic- la« hundred years, so 
ra^d an advance, beyond what can be trnced in any otber 
period of our history? What but tliat. during tluK time, under 
the mild uid just gor«rnment of tJie illutitfiouc Prtnoea of the 
i'tmiiy now on the tfaionr, t gcn<>— arcraiicd tlH-ough 
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the countr}', beyond what was ever before experienced; and we 
have also enjoyed, in greater purity and perfection, the benefit 
of those Original principles of our constitution, which were as- 
certained and established by the memorable events that cloaed 
the century preceding ? This is the great and governing cause, 
the operation of which has given scope to all the other circum- 
stances which I have enumerated. 

It is this union of liberty with law, which, by raising a baitier 
equally firm against the encroachments of power, and the 
violence of popular commotion, afibrds to property its just 
security, produces the exertion of genius and labour, tlye extent 
and solidity of credit, the circulation and increase of capital ; 
which forms and upholds the national character, and sets in 
motion all tlie springs which actuate the great mass of the com- 
munity through all its various descriptions. . 

The laborious industry of those useful and extensive clasaee 
(who will, I trust, be in a peculiar degree this day the object of 
the consideration of the House), the peasantry and yeomanry of 
the country ; the skill and ingenuity of the artificer ; the expe- 
riments and improvements of the wealthy proprietor of land ; 
the bold speculations and successful adventures of the opulent 
merchant and enterprising manufacturer ; — these are all to be 
traced to the same source, and all derive from hence both their 
encouragement and their reward. On this point therefore let us 
principally ^m our attention, let us preserve this first and most 
essential object, and every other is in our power. Let us re- 
member, that the love of the constitution, though it acts as a 
sort of natural instinct in the hearts of Englishmen, is strength- 
ened by reason and reflection, and every day confirmed by 
experience ; that it is a constitution which we do not merely 
admire from traditional reverence, which we do not flatter from 
prejudice or habit, but which we cherish and value, because we 
know that it practically secures the tranquillity and welfare both 
of individuals and of the public, and provides, beyond any 
other frame of government which has ever existed, for the 
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real and useful ends which form at once the only true foundation 
and only rational object of all political societies. 

I have now nearly closed all the considerations which I think it 
necessary to offer to the committee. I have endeavoured to give 
a distinct view of the surplus arising on the comparison of the 
permanent income (computed on the average which I have 
iitated) with what may be expected to be the permlment expendi- ^ 
ture in time of peace» and I have also stated the comparison of 
the supply^ and of the ways and means of this particular year. 
I have pointed out the leading and principal articles of revenue in 
which the augmentation has taken place, and the corresponding 
increase in the trade and manufactures of the country ; and 
finally^ I have attempted to trace these effects to their causesi 
and to explain the principles which appear to account for the 
striking and favourable change in our general situation. From 
the result of the whole, I trust I am entitled to conclude, that 
the scene which we are now contemplating is not the transient 
effect of accident, not the short-lived prosperity of a day, but 
the genuine and natural result of regular and permanent causes. 
The season of our severe trial is at an end, and we are at 
length relieved, not only from the dejection and gloom which, 
a few years since, hung over the country, but from the doubt 
and uncertainty which, even for a considerable time afler our 
prospect had begun to brighten, still mingled with the hopes and 
expectations of the public. We may yet, indeed, be subject to 
those fluctuations which often Jiappen in the affiurs of a great na-' 
tion, and which it is impossible to calculate or foresee ; but as far 
as there can be any reliance on human speculations, we have the 
best ground, from the experience of the past, to look with satis- 
faction to the present, and with confidence to the future. " Nunc 
** demum redU animuSf cum non spem modo ac vohtm securitas 
*' puhUca^ sed ipsius voti JUiuciam et robur assumpserU.*' Thb 
is a state not of hope only, but of attainment ; not barely the 
encouraging prospect of future advantage, but the solid and im- 
mediate benefit of present and actual possession. 
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On this situation and this prospect, fortunate beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, let me congratulate you, and tfaeHoiMe, 
and my country 1 And before I conclude, let me express my 
earnest wish, my anxious and fervent prayer, that now in this pe- 
riod of our fuccess, lor the sake of the present age and of poste* 
rity, there may be no intermission in that vigilaiit attention of 
parliament to every object connected with dw revenue^ the re- 
iources, and the credit of the state, which has carried lis through 
all our difficulties, and led to this rapid and wonderful iaftroTe- 
ment; — that, still keeping pace with the exertions of the legiaia- 
ture, the genius and spirit, the loyalty and public virtue of a great 
and free people may long deserve, and (under the fiivour of Pro- 
vidence) may insure the continuance of th» unexampled pre^>e- 
lity ; and that Great Britain wmy thus remain fiir ages in the 
possession of these distinguished advantages, under die protec- 
tion andjafeguardof that coBStitation, to which (as we have been 
InUy told from the flntme) they are principally to be ascribed, 
and which is indeed the great source and the best security of 
all that can be dear and vaittid>le to a nation ! 

At the conclusion of the debate, the committee, without a division^ 
came to the following resolutions: i 

Resolved, 
That, from and after the 5th day of April 1 792, tfte dutiei charged by 
an act made in the 3 1 st year of the reign of His present Majesty, intituled^ 
'^ An act for grantiiig to His Majesty additional duties upon malt,** do 
cease and determine. 

Resolved, 

That, from and after the 5th day of April 1792, the dutae» on feaude 
servants,^ charged by an act, made in the 25th year ot the re^ of His 
present Majesty, intituled, *^ An act to repeal duties on male servants, 
and for granting new duties on male and female senranis,** do cease and 
determine. 

Rbsolved, 
That, from and after the 5th day of April 17^9, the duties charged by 
an act, made in the S5d year of H^ present BiajeHy, iatituled, ** An act 
for granting to His Majesty several rates and duties upon waggons, wains» 
carts, and other such carriages, not chaiged with any duty under the ma- 
nagement of the commissioners of exise,** do cease and detennine. 
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That, trom and after the Stb day of April I T9S, the dudes aow pay- 
able on cenaio inhalnted houies, containing leu than teveu windows or 
lights, charged by an act of Ae 6th yew of the reign of Hia present 
Majesty, do cea«e and determine. 
Remlted, ^ 

That, from and after the 5th day of Apiil I7S8, ([■^■ir[ ji in the 

pound of the duty upon all condlei (except wax and ^wmacati can- 
dies) do ceate and datermine. 

That a bill, or bills, be brought in upon the uid resolutions; and 
that the Earl of Mornington, Mr. Chaucellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Edward Jamn Eliot, the Lord 0nyhaiti, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Attontey- 
Geaend, Mr. Solicitor- Oeneral, Mr. Rose, and Mr. Charie* Long, do 
prq>are, and brii^ in, the bBn&' 

And ia tlie committee of the xipply on the tame day, it waa rewlved 
togrant'to Hi* MajeUy the mm of 400,00(W. to be i*iu^ and pud to 
the governor and company of the Bai^ of EngUnd, to be by them 
plaeed to the accomit of the ConmdiiioDen Ibr the reduction of the 
mrtional Mr. 



Aprils. 1792. 

The House, after receiving a number of petitions', praying for the 
Abolition of die SIsTe-trade, resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to ta^ the circimitancei of the trade into conridention : 
— when Mt. Wilberfurce tuored the following reN^ution : " Iliat it b 
** the opinion of Urn committee, that the tnde carried on by Brilich 
" subjects, for the purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Airicai 
" ou^t to be abolished." 

Mr. Pitt, at a late hour, rose end addressed the committee as follows : 



At this hour of the morning I am afraid, Sir, I era too much 
exhausted to enter so fully into the sut^ect before the commit- 
tee as I could wish ; but if my bodily strength ts in any d^ree 
equal to the task, I feel m strongly the magnitude of this 
question, that I am extremely earnest to deUver my sendmenta, 
which I rise to do with the moremtiafaction, because I now look 
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forward to the i»sue of thi< bimneu with considerable hopes of 
success. 

Tlie debate lias ttiis day taken a turn, rfhich, though it has 
produced a variety of new suggeiitioDs, has, upon the wbal«t 
contracted this question into a much narrower point than it iraa 
ever brought^to before. 

I cannot say, that 1 quite agree with the right honourable^ gco- 
tlcman over the way * ; I am far from deploring all that has beeo 
said by my two honourable friends, f I rather rejoice that tbey 
have now brought this subject to a fair isiue, that something, at 
least, is already gained, and that the queslioo has taken altogether 
a uew course this night. It is true, a difference of opinion haa be«n 
stateil, and haa been urged with all tfae force of argument thAt 
could begirentoit. But give me leave to tay, that this diSerence 
has been urged upon principles very far removed from those which 
were maintained by the opponcnta of my honourable friend wheti 
he first brought forward his motion. There are very few of those 
who have spoken this night, who have not thought it tbeir duty . 
to declare their full aai entire concurrence with my honourable ' 
friend in promoting the abolition of the slave-trade, as their ulti- ■ 
mate object. However we may differ as to [he time and maaoer 
of it, we are agreed in tlie abolition itself; and my honourable 
friends have expressed their agreement in this sentiment with 
that sensibility upon the subject, which humanity does moot 
undoubtedly require. I do not, however, think they yet perceive 
what are the necessary consequences of their own conccasion, 
or follow up their own principles to their just conclusion. 

The point now in dispute between us, is, a difference merely as 
to the period of time, at which the abolition of the slavC'trade 
ought to take place. I therefore congratulate this IIodsc, the 
country, and the world, that thi:: great point is gained ; that ■ 
we may now consider this trade as having received kt conderana- 
tion; that its sentence is sealed; that this curse of mankind is 
by the House in itv true light ; and that tlie greatest stigma 

* Mr. Fox. t Mr. Dundai, and the 81 
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on our national character which ever j^et existed, is about to be 
removed ! And, Sir, (which Is still more important,] that man- 
kind, I trust, in general, are now likely to be delivered from the 
greatest practical evil that ever has a^cted the human race — 
from the severest and moat extensive calamity recorded in the 
history of the world I 

In proceeding to give my reasons for concurring with. my 
tionourable friend in his motion, 1 shall necessarily advert to 
those topics which my honourable friends near me have touched 
upon; and which they stated to be their motives for preferring a 
gradual, and, in some degree, a distant abolition of the slave* 
trade, to tlie more immediate and direct measure now proposed 
to you. Beginning as I do, with declaring that in this respect I 
differ completely from my right honourable friends near me, I 
do jiot, however, mean to say, that I differ as to one obaervatioa 
which has been pressed rather strongly by them. If they can 
shew that their proposition of a gradual ' abolition is more 
likely than ours to secure the object which we have in view — 
that by proceeding gradually we, shall arrive more speedily at our 
end, and attain it with more certainty, than by a direct vote 
immediately to abolish : — if they can shew to the satisfaction 
both of myself and the committee) that our proposition has 
more the appearance of a speedy abolition than the reality of 
it, undoubtedly they will in this case make a convert of ms, 
and my honourable friend who moved tlie question ; thay will 
make a convert of every man among us, who looks to this, which 
I trust we all do, as a question not to be determined by theore- 
tical principles or enthusiastic feelings, but considers the prac- 
ticability of the measure — aiming simply to effect his object in 
the shortest time, and in the surest possible manner. 

If, however, I shall be able to shew that our measure pro- 
ceeds more directly to its (Aject, and secures it with more cer- 
tainty and within a leas distant period ; and that the slave-trade 
will on our plan be abolished sooner than on his; may I not thee' 
bope, that my right honourable friends will be as ready to adopt 
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prOpDEition, as we eIiouIiI in Uie other case be willing to 
le to tlieirs ? 

le of my right honourable frtenils bm statud. thai un net 
d hcr« for the abolition of the elave-tradc would not 
a its ebolitiou. Now, Sir, I should be glad to know, vhy an 
<f the Brtiisli legislature, enforced by all tliosc saoctionB 
I we have undoubtedly the power and the tight to ap[)ly, is 
I be effectual : at least as to every material purpose? Wilj 
not the executive power have the siime uppoiutnteiit of the offi- 
cers and the courts of judicature, by which nil the causes relaiing 
to this subject must be tried, tliat it has in other cases P Will 
there not be the same syetem of lav by which we now maintain a 
monopoly of commerce? If the same law, .Sir, be applied to 
the prohibition of the eUve-trade, which it applied in the case of 
other contraband commerce, with all the tame means of the 
country to back it, I am at a loss to know wliy the actual amt 
total abolition is not likely (o be effected in this way, as by 
any plan or project of my honourable friemlt. fur bringing about 
a gradual termination of iu Hut my observation in eairemely 
fortifiedby what fell from my honourable frieud* who f^pokc laals 
he h^s told 1 oil, Sir, tint ifyou » 111 li.m' p.ilieiK-i. -.i jtli (i for a 
few yearf , the slave-trade must drop of itself, fioin the iiicrciising 
deamessof tlie commodity imported, and thcincicasiuj; jiM'p^rcse, 
on the other hand, of internal population, h il irue, then, lliat 
the importations aiv so expensive and disadvantageous alrnidy, 
that the internal population is tvi'ii uoiv becomiiifj ii ihcuper 
resource? I ask then, if you lc;ive to the importer in> uuans of 
importation but by smuggling, and if, besides all the present dis- 
advantages, you lo:id htfn with all the charges and hn^^ards c^f die 
smuggler, by taking care thiit the laws agaiunt smuggling arc in 
this case watchfully and rigorously enforced, is f licre any danger 
of any conaiAcnd))* supply of fre^ slaves being poured int.) tlie 
HlatwUlfaKi^jbmii'ChaiiDri? And u tkcre any real grsinid ol' 
fear, becauw a few slave* may have b«en smuggled in or ^m at' 
'lie islands, that a bill will be atclew and incftccHiKi "n .my sudi 
• Mr. Jenkinwn, 
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ground ? The question under these circumstances will not bear 
Q dispute. 

Perhaps, however, roy honourable friends may take up another 
ground, and say, ** It is true your measure would shut out 
further importations more immediately ; but we do not mean 
to shut them out immediately. We tliink it right, on grounds 
of ge!neral expediency, that they should not be immediately 
shut out." Let us therefore now come to this question of the 
expediency of making the abolition distant and gradual, rather 
than immediate. 

The argument of expediency, in my opinion, like every other 
ai^ument in this disquisition, will hot justify the continuance of 
the slave-trade for one unnecessary hour. Supposing it to be 
in our power (which I have shewn it is) to enforce the prohibi- 
tion from this present time, the expediency of doing it is to me 
so clear, that if I went on this principle alone, I should not feel 
a moment's hesitation. What is the argument of expediency 
stated on the other side ? 'It is doubted whether the deaths and 
births in the islands are as yet so nearly equal as to ensure the 
keeping up of a sufficient stock of labourers : in answer to this, I 
took the liberty of mentioning, in a former year, what appeased 
to me to be the state of- population at that time. My observa- 
tions were taken from documents which we have reason to judge 
authentic, and which carried on the face of them the conclusions 
I then stated ; they were the clear, simple, and obvious result of 
a careful examination which I made into this subject, and any 
gentleman who will take the satoe pains may arrive at the 
same degree of satisimction. 

These calcolations, however^ applied to a period of time that is 
now four or five years past. Tlie births were then, in the gene- 
ral view of them, nearly equal to the deaths; and, as the state ot* 
population was shewn, by a considerable retrospect, to be regu* 
larly increasing, an excess of births must before this time have 
taken place. 

Another observation has been made as to the di^ira|]joitiOii 
of tlie sexes ; this, however^ is a disptrity which existtd iojitr' 
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material degree only in former years ; it is a disparity of which 
the slave-trade has been itself the cause ; which will gradually 
diminish as the slave-trade diminishes, and must entirely ceafte» if 
the trade shall be abolished ; but which, nevertheless, is made the 
very plea for its continuance. I believe this disproportion of the 
sexes, taking the whole number in the islands, Creole as well as 
imported Africans, the latter of whom occasion all the diapro- 
portion^ is not now by any means considerable. 

But, Sir, I also shewed, that the great mortality which turned 
the balance so as to make the deaths appear more numerous than 
the births, arose too from the imported Africans, who die in 
extraordinary numbers in the seasoning. If, therefore, the 
importation of negroes should cease, every one of the causes of 
mortality which I have now stated, would cease also. Kor can 
I conceive any reason why the present number of labourers 
should not maintain itself in the West Indies, except it be from 
some artificial cause, some fault in the islands ; such as the im- 
policy of their governors, or the cruelty of the managers and 
officers whom they employ. 

I will not reiterate all that I said at that time, or go through 
island by island. It is true, there is a difference in the ceded 
islands ; and I state them possibly to be, in some respects, nn 
excepted case. But, if we are to enter into the subject of the 
mortality in clearing new lands, this. Sir, is undoubtedly another 
question ; the mortality here is tenfold ; and this is to be con- 
sidered, not as the carr3'ing on of a trade, but as the setting on 
foot of a slave-trade for the purpose of peopling the colony ; a 
measure which I think will not now be maintained. I therefore 
desire gentlemen to tell me fairly, whether the period they look 
to is not now arrived ? Whether, at this hbur, the West Indies 
may not be declared to have actually attained a state in wliicli 
they can maintain their population ? and upon the answer I 
must necessarily receive, I think I could safely rest the whole 
of the question. 

One honourable gentlenum has rather ingeniously observed that 
one or other of these two assertion; of ourb, must ncces6arily be 
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&li« ; that either tlie populaiion inudl be decreuing, which we 
deayi or il'the population is increasing, tliat the (laves must l>e 
perfectly well treated, (ibis being the cause of such populstion,) 
which we denj' also. That the populiitJou \a riitlier increasing 
thao otherwiae, and also tliat the general trentmeut is by no 
ineuu so good as it ought to be, are both points which havebe«n 
separately proved by different evidences ; nor are these two poiutt 
so eatiraly incompatible. The ill treaiment must be very great 
indeed, in order to diminish materially the population of any 
race of people. That it is not so extremely great at to do this, 
1 will admit. I will even admit, if you please, that this charge 
may possibly hare been sometimes exaggerated ; and I certainly 
think, that it applies less and less as we come nearer to the 
present times. 

But, let us ICC how this contradiction of ours, as it is thougbti 
really stands, and how the explanation of it will completely settle 
our minds on the point in question. Do the slaves diminish in 
numbers ? It can be nothing but ill treatment that causes the di. 
minutioD. This ill treatment the abolition must and will restrain. 
In this cose, therefore, we ought to vote for the abolition. On 
the other hand. Do you choose to say that the slaves clearly in- 
crease in numbers ? Then you want no importations, and, in lliis 
case also, you may safely vote for the abolilioo. Or, iPyuu choose 
to say, as the third and only other case which can be put, and 
which perhaps is the nearest to the truth, that the population is 
nearly stationary, and the treatment neither so bad nor so good 
as it might be ; then surely. Sir, it will not be denied, that this of 
all others is, un each of the two grounds, the proper period for 
slapping further supplies x for your population, which you own is 
already stationary, will thus be made undoubtedly to increase 
from the birtlu ; and the good treatment of your present slaves, 
which I am now supposing isbutvery moderate, willbe necessarily 
improved alto by the same measure uf abolition. 1 say, therelbrei 
that these propositions, contradictory as they may be represented, 
arc in truth oot at all inconsistent, but even come in aid of each 
other, and leftd to a conclusion that b decisive. And l«t it be 
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' liviyB remembered, that in this branch of my argument I hove 
[ 0niy in view the well-being of the West Indict, and do not now 
> ground any thing on the African part of the question. 

But, Sir, I may carry these observations respecting the islands 
nuch further. It is withiu the power of the colonieta, (and ii ' 
it not then (heir indispensable duly ? ] to apply themselves to the ' 
correction of those various abus^ by which population is re- 
Jtrained. Tlie most important coneequeuces may be expected 
' to attend colonial reguladoiis for this puqtose. With the im- 
provement of internal population, the condition of every negro 
will improve also ; his liberty will advance, or at least be will be 
tpproaching to a state of liberty. Nor can you incresac the 
ipinees, or estenit to tfie freedom of the negro, wichnul adding 
a equal degree to the safety of the islands, and of all their 
ubitants. Thus, Sir, in ihe place of slaves, who naturally 
lave an interest directly opposite to that of their masters, and 
[ iic therefore viewed by them with an eye of constant suspicion, 
you will create a body of valuable dtkrni and subjects, forming % 
part of the eame community, having a common interest with their ' 
■uperiors, in the security and prosperity of the whole. 

And here let me add. that in proportion as you increaae the 

Ltiappiness of theae unfortunate beings, you Kill undoubtedly 

r Increase in elfect the quantity of their labour also. Gentlemen 

^Ibtlk of the dimimilionofthc labour of the islands! I will venture 

t, that, even if in consequence of the abolition there were 

b be some decrease in the number of hands, the quantity of 

Work done, supposing the condition of the staves to improve, 

L wonlil by no means diminish in the same proportion ; perhaps 

(uld be far fi-om dimintshuig at all. For if you restore to this 

I ^degraded race the true feelings of men ,- if you take them otit 

B among the order of brutes, and place them on a level witfc 

the rest of the human species ; they will then work witit that 

. «nergy which is natural to men. and their labour will be pto- 

ductive, in a thousand ways, above what it ha£ yet been ; b> the 

[ labour of a nun is always more productive than that of a mere 

^ brute. 
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It generally happens, that in every bad cause some informatioa 
arises oul of the eviileiice oi' its defenders themGelves, which 
serves to expose in one part or other the weakness of their 
defence. It is the characteristic of such a cause, that if it be 
at all gone into, even by iu own su',iporters, it is liable to be 
ruined by the contradictions in which thoiie irho maintain it ore 
for ever involved. 

The committee of the privy council of Ureal Britain sent over 
certain queries to the West-India islanda, with a view of duc^ 
dating the present subject; and ihey particularly inquiredi 
whether the negroes had any days or liours allotted to them, i& 
which they might work for themselves. The assemblies, in theif 
answer*, with an air of great satisfaction state the labour of the 
slaves to be moderate, and the West-India system to be well 
calculated to promote the domestic happiness of the slaves : 
ttiey add, " that proprietors are not compelled by law to allow 
their slaves any part of the six working days of the week for 
themselves, but that it is the general practice to allow thera one 
tftemooD in every week out of crop lime, which, witli such 
hours as they choose to work on Sundays, is time amply sufficient 
for dieir own purposes t" now, therefore, will the negroes, or I 
may rather say, do the negroes work for their ow^ emolument ? 
1 beg the committee's attention to this point : the assembly of 
Grenada proceeds lo state — 1 have their own words for it — 
*' that though the negroes ace allowed the afternoons of only 
one day in every week, they will do as much work in that after- 
noon, when employed for their own benefit, as in the whole day 
when employed in their masters' service." 

Now, Sir, I will desire you to bum all my calculations ; to dii- 
betieve. if you pleaae, e»ery word I have said ou the present slate 
of population ; nay, I will admit, for the sake of argument, tliat 
the munbera are decrmsiag, and the productive l;tbour at present 
mtiufficient for the cultivation of Uiose countries: and I will then 
ask, wlietlier ihe increase in the quantity of labour which ta 
reasonably to be eipected from the improved condition of the 
■loves, is notf by ihe adouatton of the ialande lhem»elve>, by their 
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t merely of an argument but a fad, far it 
sufficieDt to counterbalance sny decrease which can be ratianally 
apprehended from a defectire state of their population Why, 
Sir, a n^TO, if he worlu for himself, and not for a master, will 
do double work ! This b their own account. If you will bcliere 
the planters, if you will believe the legislature of the islendc, 
the produclire labour of the colonies notikl, in case the Degroes 
worked as free labourers instead of slarei, be literally doubled. 
Half the present labourers, on this supposition, would suffice 
for the whole cultivation of our islands on the present scale. I 
therefore confidently ask the House, whether, in considering the 
whole of this question, wc may not fairly look forward to an 
improvement in tfic condition of these unhappy and degraded 
I ibeings, not only as an event desirable on the ground of humanity 
I tad political prudence, but also as a means of increasing very 
' considerably indeed, (even without any increasing population,) 
die productive industry of the islands? 

When gentlemen are so nicely balancing the past and fiilare 

means of cultivating the plantations, let me request them to put 

this argument into the scale t and the more they consider it, the 

more will ihey be satisfied, that both the solidity of the principle 

which I have stated, and the fact which I have just quoted in the 

very words of the colonial l^islature, wilf bear me out in every 

' inference I have drawn, I think ihey will perceive also, that it 

■ the undeniable duty of this House, on the grounds of true 

■iboltcy, immediately to sanction and carry into effect that eyatem 

r-which ensures these important advanUges; in addition to all 

1 those other inestimable blessings which follow in their train. 

If, therefore, the argument of expediency, as applying to the 

West^lndia islands, is the test by which this question is to be 

tried, 1 trust I have now established this proposition, namely, 

that whatever tends most speedily and effectually to meltonua 

the condition of the slaves, is undoubtedly on the ground of 

expediency, leaving justice out of the question, the main oUeci 

-to be pursued. 

That the immediate ■bolitioa of the ■lavc-trade will ouMt « 
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nently have this effect, and that it h the only measure from vrhidi 
this effect can in any considerable degree be expected, are points 
to which t shall presently come; but beture I enter upon them, 
Jei me notice one or two further ci re nm stances. 

We are told (and by respectable and weU-informed persons) 
that the purchase of new negroes has been injurious instead of 
profitable to the planters themselves ; so large a proportion of 
these unhappy wretches being found to perish in the seasoning. 
"Writers well versed in this subject have even advised that, in order 
to remove the temptation which the slave-trade ofi'ers to expend 
large sums in this injudicious way, the door of importation 
should be shut. — This very plan which we now propose, the 
mischief of which is represented to be so great as to outweigh 
so many other momentous considerations, has actually been 
recommended by some of the best authorities, as a plan highly 
requisite to be adopted on the very principle of advantage to 
the island; nay, not merely on that principle of general and polt- 
lictl advantage on which I have already touched, but for the ad- 
vantage of the very individuals who would otherwise be mote 
forward in purchasing slaves. On the port of the West-Indians 
it ii urged. " The planters are in debt ; they are already di*- 
treued ; if you slop the slave-trade, they wilt be ruined." Mr, 
Long, the celebrated historian uf Jamaica, recommends the 
Stopping of importations, as a receipt for enabling the planta- 
tions which are embarrassed to get out of debt. 1 will quote bis 
words. Speaking of the usurious terms on which money is often 
borrowed for the purchase of fresh slaves, he advises " the lay- 
ing of a duty equal to a prohibition on all negroes imported for 
the space of four or five years, except for re-exportation. • - Stfch 
* taw," he proceeds to say, ■' would be attended with the follow- 
ing good consequencei. It would put an immediate stop to these 
extortions ; it would enable the planter to retrieve his affairs by 
preventing him from running in debt, either by renting or pur- 
chasing negroes ; it would render such recruits less neceuary, by 
the redoubled care he would be obliged to take of hit present 
8tod(, the preBervation of tbeir livei and health : and lailly, ii 
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would raise the value of negroes in the itdaad. — A North- 
American province, by tliis proliibition alone tor a lew years, 
&om being deqily pluaged in debt, has become independentt 
rich, and flourisbing." 

On this authority of Mr. Long I rest the question, whether 
the prohibition of furdier importations is that rash, impuVttic, 
and completely ruinous mcasurCf which it is so conlidentJy de- 
clared to be with respect to our West-Indian plantations. 

I do Dot, however, mean, in thus treating this branch of tbe 
Subject, absolutely to exclude the cjuestion ol' in demniti cation on 
supposition of possible disadvantages affecting the West- 
I Indies through the abolition of ihe slave-irado. But when gen- 
» Alewen set up a claim of compensation merely on those geaeral 
I'ffUegationa, which are all that 1 have yet heard from themi I can 
V^y answer, let them produce their cusc in a distinct and spe- 
f Ci&c form ; and if upon any practicable or reasonable ground* it 
F «hall claim consideration, it will then be time euough for parlio- 
F 'Vw^it to decide upon it. 

I now come toimother circumstance of great weight, connected 

with this part of the question. I mean tbe danger to which the 

ialands are exposed from those negroes who are newly imported. 

I 31iis, Sir, like the observaiion which I lately made, is do mere 

f peculation of ourt ; for here again I refer you to Mr, Loi^, the 

luBtortan of Jamaica. He treats particularly of the uan^^era to 

be dreaded ironi the introduction of Coromantine negroes ; ui 

kppellatioo under which are comprisi-d several description! of 

negroea obtainod on the Gold Coast, whose native country ia not 

exactly known, and who are purchasi>d in a variety of marLeti^ 

bating been brought from some distant inland. With a view of 

preventing inaurrections, he advises, tliat '■ by a laying a duty 

•quill to a prohibition, no more of thi^ie Coromanlines btiouU 

I ht bought ;" and atler noticing one Insurrection which happeoarf 

L -ihrough their means, he tells you of another m the (otiowiag 

> year, in which thirty-three Coromantines, most uf whom fa^ 

Ben newly imported, sudden! j' rose, and in the space of an hov 

k Murdered «nd wovnded no Icn tlun nineteen white pcraona." 
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To the authority of Mr. Long, both in this auil other parU of 
his work, I may add the recorded opinion of tho committee of 
the house of assemblyof Jamaica itself; who, in consequence of 
a rebellion among the slaves, were appointed to enquire into the 
best means of preventing future insurrections. The committee 
reported, " That the rebellion had originated (like moBt or all 
others) with the CoromantineB : and they proposed that & bill 
should be brought in for laying a higher duty on the importation 
of these particular negroes," which was intended to operate as a 
prohibition. 

But the danger is not confined to the importation of Coro- 
mantincs. Mr. Long, carefully investigating as he does the 
causes of such fiequent insurrections, particularly at Jamaica) 
accounts fcr them from the greBtness of its geueral importations. 
" In two years and a half," says he, " 27,000 negroes have been 
imported. - • No wonder we have rebellions 1 Twenty-seven 
thousand in two years and a half!" Why, Sir, I believe that in 
some late years there have been as many imported into the same 
island within the same period ! Surely, Sir, when geotiemen 
talk so vehemently of the safety of the islands, and charge us 
with being so indilfereot to it ; wlicn they sp<<ak of the calamities 
of St. Domingo, and of similar dangers impending over their 
own heads at the present hour, it ill becomes Men to be the 
petmflM w4io are crying out fin- further importations. It ill be- 
comes theyn to charge upon U8 the crime of stirring up insurreo- 
tiens — upon us who are only adopting the very principles, whidt 
Mr, Long, which in part even ibe legislaiurt; of Jamaica itaelT, 
laid down in the time of danger, with an avowed view to die 
prevention of any such calamity. 

The House, I am sure, will easily believe it is no small s 
faction to me, that among the many arguments for prohibi 
the riave-trade which crowd upon my mind, the seetirity of o 
West-India possessions againsl internal commotions, as well W ^ 
foreign enemies, is among the most prominentand most forcible. 
And here let me apply to my two right Iwnoumble fnends, and 
ask them, whether in this part of the arguraent they do not sec 
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tcaatm for immediate abolition ! Why should you any longer 
import into those countrJu that which is the very seed of insur' 
rection and rebellion ? %Vhy shoulil you persist in introducing 
those latent principle* of conflagration, which, if they should 
once burst forth, may annihilate in a single day the industry of 
an hundred years ? Why will you subject yourselves, with open 
eyes, to the evident and imminent risk of a calamity, which may 
throw you back a whole century in your profits, in your CuIUts- 
tion, in your progress to the emancipation of your slaves? and, 
disappointing at once every one of those golden expectation*, 
may retard not only the ■ccoiuplishment of that happy system 
whicfi 1 have attempted to describe, but may cut otf even your 
opportunity of taking any one introduciory step ? Let us begtn 
from this time i Let us not commit these important interests to ' 
any further hazard I Let us prosecute this great object from this 
very hour I Let us vole that the abolition of the slave-trade 
shall be immediate, and not left to I know not what future time 
or contingency I Will my right honourable friends answer for 
le safety of the islands during any imaginable intervening period? 
,0r do they think that any little advantages of the kind which 
, t-they stale, can have any weight in that scale of expedieocy in 
t ^which this great question ought undoubtedly to be tried? 

ms stated, and thus alone, Sir, can it be truly stated, to 
-what doe? the whole of my right honourable friend's arguments, 
on the head ofexpediency, amount? It amounts but to this; — 
the colonies on the one hand would have to struggle with »ob« 
few difficulties and disadvantages ntthe first, for the sake of o^ 
taining on the other hand immediate security to their leading 
interests; of ensuring. Sir, even their own political i-xisience; 
Bid for the sake also of immediately commencing that system 
of progressive improvement in the condition of the slaves, wbicb 
ii necessary to raise (hem from the state of brutes to UiKt of 
rational beings, but which never cau begin until the introductioD 
of these new disaffected and dangerous Africans into the ume 
'gangs, ^all have been stopped. 

If any argument uo in the lUghtCBt degree justify the sevc- 
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rity that is noiv bo generally practised in the treatraent of the 
slaves, it must be the introduction of these Afncans. It is the 
introduction of these Africans thai readers all idea of emanci- 
pation for the present so chimericul ; and the very niention of 
it so dreadful. It is the introduction of these Africans that 
keeps down the condition of all ptojilation-iiegroes. Whatever 
system of treatmeot is deemed necessary by the planters lo be 
adopted towards these new Afvicaos, extends itself to the other 
staves also. Instead therefore of deferring the hour when you 
wilt finally put an end to importations, vainly purposing that 
the condition of your present slaves should previously be 
mended, you must, in the very first instance, atop your impor- 
tations, if you hope to introduce any rational or practicable 
plan, either of gradual emancipatiou, or present general im- 
provement. 

Having now done trith this i)ueition of expediency asaffecting 
the islands, I come next to n proposition advanced by my right 
honourable friend *, which appeared to intimate, that on account 
of some patrimonial rights of the WeEt-lDdians, the prohibition 
of the slave-trade might be considered as an invasion on their 
legal inheritance. 

Now, in answer to this proposition, I must make two or 
three remarks, which I think my right honourable friend will 
findstnue considerable difficulty in answering.— pint, I observe 
that his argument, if it be worth any thing, applies just as much 
lo gradual as immediate abolition. I have do doubt, that at 
whatever period be should be disposed to lay the abolition 
should actually lake place, this defence will equally be set up ; 
for it certainly is just as good an argument against an abolition 
seven, or seventy years hence, as against an abolition at this mo- 
ment. It supposes, H-e have no right whatever to stop the im- 
portations ; and even though the disadvantage to our plantations, 
which some gentlemen suppose toattend the measura of immediate 
«bolitioii, ahoald be admitted gradually to leisen by the lapse ol 
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n few years, ycl iit pciiil of principle the absence of kll right of 
interference wcmid remain the swne. My right hanoaraUe 
friend, therefore, 1 tan sure will not press an argument not kM 
Itosn'le to his proposition than to ours. But let or investtgat* 
the fbundnrion of this objection, ani I will commeflce whai I 
have to say, by putting a question to my ri^t honourobk- friend. 
It is chiefly on the presumed ground of our being boutiil by a 
parliaracntar}' sanction heretofore given to the African hUtc- 
trade, tliat this argument against the abolition b rested. DoeB 
then my right lionourablc friend, or does any man in this House 
thinlc, that tbc slave-trade has received any such parliamentary 
sanction, as must place it more out of the jurisdiction of tl>e 
legislature for ever after, than the other branches of our nationiiJ 
commerce ? I ask, is there any one regulation of any part of 
our commerce, which, if this argument be valid, may not 
equally be objected to, on the ground of its affecting some man's 
palrimony, some man's property, or some man's expectations? 
Let it never be forgotten, that the argumeo". I atn canTaesing 
would be Just as strong, if tlie possession aflected were mtall, 
and the possessors humble; for on -every principle of juatJcff, 
the property of any single individual, or email number of indi- 
viduals, is as sacred, as tliat of the great body of West-Indmos. 
Justice ought to exlend her protection with rigid importialtiy^to 
the rich and to the poor, to the powerful and to the Innoblc. 
If this be the case, inwbal a situation docs my right lionouridjle 
friend's argument place the legislature of Britain ? What roont 
is lel\ for their inletference in the regulation of any part of oor 
commerce ? tt is scarcely possible to hy a duty on any me 
article, which may not, when first imposed, be said in some way 
to affect the property of individuslg, and even of some entire 
clastes of the community. If the laws respecting ihe slave- 
trade imply a contract for its perpetual centinuonct, I wtll ved- 
ture to soy, there does not pass a year without somfl act, eqodly 
pledgiing the faith »{ parliament to the perpetmHag of souk 
other brmch of commerce. In short, I repeat my obscrvatioo. 
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that no new tax can be imposed, much less can any protiibitory 
duty be ever laid on any branch of trade, that has before been 
regulated by parliamcDt, if this principle be once admitted. 

Before I refer to the acts of parliament by which the public 
faith is said to be pledged, let me remark also, that a contract 
for the continuance of the slave-trade must, on the principles 
which I shall presently insist on, hare been void, even trom the 
beginning ; for if this trade is an outrage upon justice, and 
only another name for fraud, robbery, and murder, — will any 
man urge that thu legislature could possibly by any pledge 
whatever incur the obligation of being an accessory, or I may 
even say a principal, in the commission of such enormities, by 
sanctioning their countenance? As well might an Individual think 
himself bound by a promise to commit an osaassi nation. I am 
confident, gentlemen must see, that our proceedings on such 
grounds would infringe all the principles of law, and subvert 
the very foundation of morality. 

Let us now see, how far the acts themaelves shew that there 
is this sort of parliamentary pledge to continue the .\friGan 
slave-trade. The act of '2Sd Geo. ILc. 31. is tliat by which 
wc are supposed to be bound up by contract to sanction all 
those horrors now so incontrovertibly proved. How surprised 
then. Sir, must the House be to find, that by a clause of their 
very act, some of these outrages are expressly forbidden) It 
says, " No commander, or master of a ship, trading to Africa, 
shall by fraud, force, ox violence, or by any indirect practice 
whatsoever, take on board or carry away from tiie coast of 
Africa, any negro, or native of the said country, or commit any 
violence on the natives, to the prejudice of the said trade, aod 
that every person to oSicnding shall for every sucli offence 
forfeit"-— When it comes to the penalty, sorry am I to say, tfaai 
wece« too close a reaemblancc to tlie West-India law, which in- 
flicU the payment of 30/. as tlie pnniitimcnt for murdering a 
■egro. The price of blood in Africa is 100/. : but eren ihU 
penalty is enough to prove that the act at leau does no« .lanction, 
much \em does it engage to perpetuata eoormitiesi am^ ^ 
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whole trade h&s now been demonstnted to be a mui, a eystem 
of enormities ; of enormiticG which incantrovertibljr bid defiance 
not only to this claiue but to every regulation which our 
ingenuity can deviRe, and our power carry iuto effect. Nothing 
can accomplish the object of this clause but an extinction of the 
Uade itself. 

But, Sir, let us see what was the motive for carrying on the 
trade at all ? The preamble of the acl states it, — " Whereas 
. the trade to and from Africa is very advantageous to Great 
Britain, and neceBsary for the supplying the plantations lud 
colonies thereunto belonging with a suflicienc number of negroes 
at reasonable ratec, and for that purpose the said trade should 
be carried on," 4c. — Here then we see what the parliament had 
in view when it pa««ed this act ; and I have clearly shewn that 
not one of the occasions on which ii grounded its proceedings 
BOW ex.ists. I may then plead, I think, the very act itself at 
tn argument for the abolition. If it is shewn, that instead of 
being " very advantageous" to Great Britain, this trade is the 
most destructive that can well be imagined to her interesU;* 
that it is the ruin of our seamen ; that it stops the extension «f 
our manufactures ; if it is proved in the second place that it is 
not now necessary for the " supplying our plantations with ne- 
groes;" if it is further established that this traffick was from tlie 
very beginning contrary to the first principles of justice, and 
consequently that a pledge for its continuance, had one been 
attempted to have been given, must have been completely and 
absolutely void;— where then in thisactof parliament is the con- 
tract to be found, by which Britain is bound, as she is said to be, 
never to listen to her own true interests, and to the cries of the 
natives of Africa P Is it not clear that all argument, founded oa 
the supposed pledged faith of parliament, makes against thoce 
who employ it? I refer you to the principles which obtain in other 
cases. Every trade-act shews undoubtedly that the legtalaton 
is used to pay a tender regard to all clanea of the communiij. 
But if for the sake at moral duty, of national honour, or evea 
•f great political advantage, it is thou^t right, by authority of 
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)Mrliament, to alter any long- established sytten^ pnrliaincnt is 
cotn|ieteiit to do it. The legislature will undoubtedly be careful 
to subject individuals to as little inconvenience as poMible ; and 
if aiiy peculiar hardship should arise, that can be distinctly 
stated, and fairly pleaded, there will erer, I am sure, be a libenU 
feeling towards them in the legislature of this country, which is 
the guardian of all who live under its protection. On the 
present occasion, the most powerful conBiderations call upon ui 
to abolish the slave-trade; and if we refuse to attend to them 
on the alleged ground of pledged faith and contract, we shall 
depart as widely from the practice of parliament, as from the 
path of moral duty. If indeed there is any case of hardship, 
which comes within the proper cognizance of parliament, and 
calls for the exercise of its liberality, — well ! But such a case 
must be reserved for calm consideration, as a matter distinct 
from the present question. 

1 beg pardon for dwelling so long on the argument of expe- 
diency, and on the manner in which it affects the West-Indies. 
I have been carried away by my own feelings on tome of these 
points into a greater length than I intended, especially conridering 
how fully the subject has been already argued. The result of 
all I have said, is, that there exists no impedimeDt, no obstacle, 
no shadow of reasonable objection on the ground of pledged 
faith, or even on that of national expediency, to the abolition of 
this trade. On the contrary, all the arguments drawn from 
those sources pleaded for it ; and they plead much more loudly, 
and much more strongly in every port of the question, for an 
immediate than for a gradual abolition. 

But now. Sir, I come to Africa. That is the ground on which 
I rest, and here it is that I say my right honourable tViends do 
tmt cany their principles to their full extent. Why ought the 
«Iav«-trade to bo abolished ? Because it is incurable injustice. 
How much stronger then is the argument for immediate than 
gradual abolition? By allowing it to continue even for one 
hour, do not myVight honourable friends weaken ^do not they 
ieKtt, their ffwn trgumeot ol' its tojuKiM? IT oa the gTottod 
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wl' uijiwttce it ought to be abolished at last, why ought it not 
now ? Why 16 injustice to be suffered to remsin for a single 
iour y From wbiU I bear without doors, it is evident that ibete 
is a general coDvictioD entertained of its being far from just; 
aud from that very conviction of its injustice, some men ba«e 
been led, I fear, to the supposition, that the slave-trade never 
could liavc been pcmiilted to hegio, hut from some strong and 
irreaistibic ueccssity ; a neces«ity, however, which, if it waa 
fancied to exist at first, 1 have shewn cannot be thought by any 
man whatever to exist now. This plea of necessity, thus pre- 
sumed, and presumed, as I suspect, from the circumstance of 
iujustice itself, has citused a sort of acquiescence in the conti- 
nuance of this evil. Men liave been led to place it among the 
rank of lliosc necessary evils, which are supposed to he the lot of 
human creatures, and to be permitted to fall upon some coun- 
tries or individuals, rather than upon others, by that Being, 
whose ways are inscrutable to us, and whose dispensations, it 
is conceived, we ought not to look into. The origin of eril 
is indeed a subject beyond the reach of human understandings; 
and the permission of it by the Supreme Being, is a subject 
into which it belongs not to us to enquire. But where the 
evil in <|uestion is a moral evil which a man can scrutiniaea 
and where that moral evil has its origin with ourselves, lel aa 
not imagine (hat we can clear our consciences by this genenJ, 
not to say irreligious and impious way of laying aside the quea- 
tioa. If we reflect at all on this subject, we must see that every 
necessary evil supposes that some other and greater evil would 
be incurred were it removed ; I therefore desire to ask, wbat 
can be that greater evil, which can be stated to overbalance 
tke one is question ? — 1 know of no evil that ever has existed* 
nor can imagine any evil te exist, worse than the tearing of 
seventy or eighty thousand persons annually from their native 
land, by a coinbinatimi of the most civilized nalions, inhabittnf 
the most enlightened part nf the globe, but more especially 
Biider the sanction of the laws of that nation which calU 
herself die noat free aod the moal happy ol' them all. Gveait 
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these niuerable beings were proved guilty of every crime before 
you take them off, (of which however not a single proof i* 
sdtluced,) ought we to take upon ounelves the office of execu- 
tioners ? Aod even if we condescend so far, still can we be 
justified ia taking them, unlefs we have clear proof that they 
are criminals ? 

But if we go much farther, — if we ourselves tempt them to 
sell their fellow-creatures to us, we may rest assured, that they 
will take care to provide by every method, by kidnapping, by 
village-breokiiig, by unjust wars, by iaiquitoua condemnatious, 
by rendering Africa a scene of bloodshed and misery, a supply 
of victims increasing in proportion to our demand. Can we 
then hesitate in deciding whether the wars in Africa are their 
wars or ours ? It was our arms in the river Cameroon put into 
the hands of the trader, that furnished him with the means of 
pushing hia trade ; and I have no more doubt that they are 
British arms, put into the bands of Africans, which promote 
universal war and desolation, than I can doubt their having done 
so in that individual instance. 

I have shewn how great it the enormity of this evil, even <m 
the supposition that we take only convicts and prisoners of war. 
But take the subject in the other way; take it on the grounds 
stated by the right honourable gentlemen over the way ; and 
how does it stand ? Think of eighty tuodsaxd peftesu 
carried away uut of their country by we know not what metna ! 
for crimes iiaputed! for light or inconsiderable fiuiHs I for debt 
perhaps ! for the crime of witchcraft ! or a thousand othar 
weak and scandalous pretexU ! besides all the fraud and. Ud- 
n^ipiDg, the viliantes and perfidy, by which the slave-trade 
is supplied. RnSect on these eighty thousand persons thus ao- 
Qually taken off! latere is something in the horror of it, that 
surpasses all the bounds of imagination. Admitting that there 
exists in Africa something like to courts of justice ; yet what 
an 9fflc« of humiliation and Meanness is it in us, to take upon 
ourselves to carry into execution the partial, tb^ cruel, iai- 
quitoua santencM at inch conrls, as if we abo were straagare 
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Brdipwi, sfiduthe firat priociplea of justice! Bat that 
coQBlrj, it i« laid, fau bten in some degree civilised, and cWil- 
i«ed by us. It it uid tbey have gained some knowledge of 
the principle* of juttice. What, Sir, have they gained principles 
of justice fromui? Their civilitation brought about by ust! 
Yes, we give them enough of our intercourse to convey to them 
the means, and to initiate them in the ntudy of mutual destruc- 
tion. We give them jiut enough of the furms of juatice to en- 
able them to add the pretext of legal trials to their other modet 
of perpetrating the most atrocious iniquity. We give them just 
enough of European improvements, to enable ihem the more 
eflectually to turn Africa into a ravaged wilderness. Some evi* 
dences safi that the Africans are addicted to the practice of 
gambling; that they even sell (heir wives and children, and 
tiltimatel; themselves. Are these then the legitimate sources of 
davery ? Slisll we pretend that we can thus acquire an honest 
right to exact the labour of these people ? Can we pretend 
that we have a right to carry away to distant regions, men of 
whom we know nothing by authentic enquiry, and of whom 
there is every reasotiabte presumption to think, that those who 
cell them to us, have no right to do so? But the evil does not 
Mop here. 1 feel that there is not time for me (o make all 
the remarks which the subject deserves, and I refrain from 
attmpting to enumerate half the dreadful consequences of this 
system. Do you think nothing of the ruin and the miseries in 
which so many other individuals, still remaining in Africa, are 
iovolved in consequence of carrying off so many myriads of 
people 7 Do you think nothing of their families which are left 
bdiind? ofthe connections which are broken? of the friendslitps, 
Bttachments, and relationships that are burst a^pider ? Do you 
think nothing of the miseries in coiuequence, that are felt frmn 
generation to generation ? of the privation of that bappinew 
which might be communicated to tliem by the introduction of 
civilisation, and of mental and moral improvement ? A happi* 
aess which you withhold from them so long as you permit tfao 
sisve-iradetocaatiBue. What do you yet know of the 
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state of Africa ? You have carried on a trade to that quarter 
of the globe from this civilised and enlightened country ; but 
such a trade, that, insCfcad of diffusing either knowledge or wealth, 
it has been the check to every laudable pursuit. Instead of any 
fair interchange of commodities ; instead of convejring to them, 
from this highly favoured land, any means of improvement, you 
carry with you that noxious plant by which every thing is withered 
and blasted ; under whose shade nothing that is useful or pro- 
fitable to Africa will ever flourish or take root. Long as that 
continent has been known to navigators, the extreme line and 
boundaries of its coasts is all with which Europe is yet become 
acquainted; while other couptries in the same parallel of latitude, 
through a happier system of intercourse, have reaped the blessings 
of a mutually beneficial commerce. But as to the whole interior 
^ Of that continent you are, by your own principles of commerce, 
as yet cfntirely shut out: Africa is known to you only in its skirts. 
Yet even there you are able to infuse a poison that spreads its 
contagious effects from one end of it to the other, which pene- 
trates to its very centre, corrupting every part to which it reaches. 
You there subvert the whole order of nature ; you aggravate 
every natural barbarity, and furnish to every man living on that 
continent, motives for committing, under the name and pretext of 
commerce, acts of perpetual violence and perfidy agaiiut his 
neighbour. 

Thus, Sir, has the perversion of British commerce carried 
misery instead of happiness to one whole quarter of the globe. 
False to the very principles of trade, misguided in our policy, 
and unmindful ofourduty, what astonishing — I had almost 
said, what irreparable mischief^ have we brought upon that 
continent ? I would apply this thought to the present question. 
How shall we ever repair this mischief? How shall we hope 
to obtain, if it be possible, forgiveness from Heaven for those 
enormous evils we have committed, if we refuse to make use of 
those means which the mefcy of Providence hath still reserved to 
us for wiping away the guilt and shame with which w^ are now 
covered? If we refuse even this degree of compensation, \![^ 
VOL. I. c c 
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knowing the niMtiK ne have caused, wc rtfuie even now to put 
a atop tn them, bow greatly ■ggravated'^ill be th« guilt of 
Great Btitain ! and what & blot will the hiaiory ar these traiw 
KCtioiw tor ever be in the history of this ocuntry • Shall w« then 
osuiv to repair tlie«e injuries, and to begin rendering Uiis 
justice to Africa ? Shall we sot count the days and hours that 
arc Hifiered to intervene and to delay the accompli jhroent of 
such a work 'f Reflect, what an immense object is before you — 
what an object for a nation to have in view, and to have a pro- 
spect, under the favourof Providence, of being now permitted to 
attain ! I ihitik the House will agree with me in cherishing tb« 
ardent wish to enter without delay opon the measures necessary 
for these great ends; aod J am sure that the immediate abolition 
of the slave-trade is the first, the principal, the most indispen- 
sable act of policy, of duty, and of justice, that the legislature of 
this country has to tsJte, if it is indeed their wish to secure thoae 
important objects to which I have alluded, and which m are 
bound to pursue by the most solemn obligations. 

There is, however, one argument set up as an universal answer 
toevery thing that can be urged on our side; whether we addreet 
ourselrcs to gentlemen's understandings, or to their hearts and 
consciences. It is necessary I should remove this formidable ob- 
jection ; for though not oHen stated in distinct terms, 1 fe*r ii b 
one which has a very wide influence. The sinve-irade system, 
it is supposed, has taken so deep root in Africa, that it b 
absurd to think of its being eradicated; and the abuliitoo gf 
^at Bhare of trade carried on by Great Britain {luid e«pe> 
cially if Iter example a not followed by other powers} is likely 
to be of very lUlle serrice. Give me leave to say, in anaww 
to so dangerous an argument, that we ought to be extretneljr 
sure indeed of the asiunsplioji on which it rests, before ws 
venture to rely on its validity ; before we decide that un eiil 
which we ourselves contribute to inflict is incurablo, and on dsK 
very ploa refuse to desist from hearing our part in ibc systm 
which produces iu You arc not sure, it is said, that othtt 
natiuBK will give up the tradC) it' you sliould renounce It, t 
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Answer, if this trade if u crimiaal as it is userted to be, or 
if it has in it a tbouundtb put of the cNininality, which I 
and othera, after thorongb investigation of the Bubject, charge 
upon it, God forbid that we should hesitate id datsrmiaing to 
relinquirfi so iniquitous a traffic, even tboogh it should be 
retained by other countries [ God forbid, however, that we should 
fail to do our utmost towards' inducing other countries to aban- 
don a bloody commerce which they have probably been in 
great measure led by our example to pursue 1 God forbid, 
that we should be capable of wiriiing to arrogate to ourselves 
^he ^ory of being siogular in renouncing it ! 

I tremble at the thought of gentlemeii's indulging themselves 
iu' this argument (an argumentasperbiciousasitiifudle) which 
I am combatingi " We are friends," say they, ** to humanity. 
We are second to none of you in our seal for the good of Africa, 
— but the French will not abolish, — the Dutch will Aot abolish. 
We wait,, therefore, on prudential principleii, till they join us, or 
set us an example." 

How, Sir, is this enormous evil ever to b« eradicated, if every 
nation isthus prudentially to wait till tbe ctmcurrence of all the 
world shall have been obtamed ? — Let me remark too, that there 
is no nation in Europe that has, on die Mie hand, plunged so 
deeply into this guilt as Britain ; or that Is so likely, on the 
other, to be looked up to as an exaiaple, if she should have the 
manliness to be the first in decidedly renouncing it. But, Sir, ' 
does not this argument apply a thousand rimes more strongly 
in a contrary way ? How much mora justly may other nations 
point to IU, and say, " Why should we abolish the slave-trade 
when Great Britain has not abolished ? Britain, free as she rs, 
* just and honourable as she is, and deeply also involved as 
she is in this commerce above all nations, not only has not 
aboliihed, but has refUsed to abolish. — She has investigated it 
well i she has gained the completest insight into its nature and 
•fecta ; A* has collected volumes of evidence on every branch 
•f the sobject. Hv senate ha* delibotMod .^ has delibented 
again and again — and what is the result ? She iias gravely tutd 
cc 2 
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ftolemnly determined to sanction tke ^ve-trade. She sanctions 
it at least for a while — her legislature, therefore, it is plain, 
sees lio guilt in it, and has thus furnished us with the strongest 
evidence that she can furnish, — of the justice unquestionably, 
— and of the policy also, in « certain qaeasure and in certain 
cases at least, of permitting this traffic to continue." 

This, Sir, is the. argument with which w^ furnish the other 
nations of Europe, if we again refuse to put an end to the slave- 
trade. Instead, therefore, of imagining, that by choosing to pre- 
sume on their continuing it, we shall have exempted ourselves 
from guilt, and have transferred the whole criminality to them ;' 
let us rather reflect that on the very principle urged against us, 
we shall henceforth have to answer for their crimes, as well as 
our own. We have strong reasons to believe that it depends 
upon us, whether other countries will persist in this bloody trade 
or not. Already we have suffered one year to pass away, and 
now that the question is renewed, a proposition is mB^ for gra- 
dual, with the view of preventing immediate abolition. I know 
the difficulty that exists in attempting to reform long-established 
abuses ; and I know the danger arising from the argument in 
favoyr of delay, in the case of evils which nevertheless are thought 
too enormous to be borne, when considered as perpetual. But 
by proposing some other period than the present, by prescribing 
some condition, by waiting for some contingency, or by refusing 
to proceed till a Uiousand favourable circumstances unite toge- 
ther ; perhaps until we obtain the general concurrenc/e of Europe 
(a concurrence which I believe never yet took place at the com- 
mencement of any one improvement in policy or in morals) • 
year after year escapes, and the most enormous evils go unre- 
dressed. We see this abundantly exemplified, not only in public, * 
but in private life. Similar observations have been applied to 
the cas6 of personal reformation. If you go into the streeti;, it is 
a chance but the first person who crosses you is one, *' Vivendi 
rede qui prorogat horam" We may wait ; we may delay to 
cross the stream before us, till it has run down ; but we shall wait 
for ever, for the river will still flow on, without being exhausted. 
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We tball be no nearer the object which we profess to have in 
view, Eo long as the step which alone can bring us to it is not 
taken. Until the actual, the only remedy is applied, we ought 
neither to flatter ourselves that we have as yet thoroughly laid 
to heart the eyil we aSect to deplore ; nor that there is as yet 
any reasonable assurance of its being brought to an actual ter- 
mination. 

It haa abo been occasionally urged, that there is something 
in the disposilion and nature of the Africans themselves, which 
renders all prospect of civilisatioo on that_ continent extremely 
unpromising. " It has been known," says Mr. Frazer in his 
evidence, " that a boy has been put to deatli, who was refused to 
be purchased as a slave." This single story was deemed by that 
gentleman a sufficient proof of the barbarity of the Africans, and 
of the inutility of abolisliing the slave-trade. My honourabla- 
frtead, however, has told, you, dtat this boy had previously run 
away from his master three several times ; that the mattec bad to- 
pay his value, according to tlie custom of his country, every tftne 
he was brought back ; and that partly from anger at the boy for 
running away so frequently,. and partly to prevent a atiU further 
repetition of the tame expense, he determined to put him to 
death. Such was the explanation of the itgry given in the 
cross-exam inatimi. This, Sir, is the tigoal instance that ha* 
been dwelt opon of African barbarity.— This African, wc ad> 
mit, was tmenligkiened, and altogether barbarous :, but let us 
DOW ask, what would a civUUtd awl tnl^htened Wttt Indian, gr 
a body of West Indians, have done in. any case of a paralld 
nature ? I will quote you, Sir, a law passed in the West Indies, 
in the year 1722, which, in turning over the book, I happened 
just now to cast my eye upon ; by which law, this very same 
crime of running away, is, by the legislature of the isiand, — 
by the grave and deliberate sentence of that enlightened legis> 
iMure, punished with death ; and this, not in the case onljc 
of the third ofience, but even in the very first instance. It ia 
enacted, " that if any negro, or other slave shall withdraw him- 
•elf^frooD his master, for the term of u months ; or any slave 
COS 
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thatwtiE sbBcDt, shdl not return within that titne, it shall be 
adjudged felony, and erery Buch peraon shall suffer death." 
There is also another West Indian law, by which efery negro's 
hand is armed agabst bis fellow. negroes, by his bring audi»- 
rised to kill a runaway stave, and even having a reward held out 
to him for doing so. Let the House now contrast the two cases. 
Let them ask themselves which of the two exhibiu the grekl«r 
barbarity ? Let them reflect, with a little candour and libe- 
rality, whedier on the ground of any of those facts, and loose 
r inainualions a^ to the sacrifices to be met with in the evidence, 
' they can possibly reconcile to tbeniaelves the excluding; of Africa 
I from all means of civilisation? Whether they can possibly vote 
\ Jbr the continuance of the slave-trade upon the principle, that 
t Africans have shewn themselves to be a rac« of ineorngihte 
r turhariaru f 

I hope, therefore, we shall hear no more of the moral imp as 

f aibility of civilising the Africans, nor have our underslBnc&ifa 

I and consciences again insulted, by being called upon to sonctira 

the slave-trade, until other nations shall hove set the example 

of abolishing it. While we have been deliberaling upon tlie 

, lubject, one nation, not ordinarily tating the lead in politics, 

ir by any means remarkable for the bolduew of iu coubcQs, 

IS determined on a grsduol abolition ; a deterroiiMtion, iodeed, 

I w^ch, since it permits for a time the existence vf the Uave- 

I Vadei would be an unfortunate pattern for our imitation. 

France, it it said, will take up the trade, if we relinquish it. 

What! is it supposed that in the present situation of St. I>o- 

mingo, of on island which osed to take three-Jounhs of aU the 

^rei required by the colmies of France, she, of nil countries, 

will think of taking it up? What countries remain ? The Porta- 

^ese, the Dutch, and the Spvmiards. Of those countric* let 

■K declare it is my opinion, that if tbey see us renounce tW 

trade, aller full dellberatian, they will not be disposed, evea aa 

principles of policy, to rush further into iL But I say mote ; 

How are they to furnish the capital necessary for carrying it an ? 

[ If there ii any aggnvatioo of our guilti in tbn wretched 
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business, greater than another, it is that we have fitooped to be 
tlie carriers of these mUcrable beings from Africa to the West 
Indies for all the otber powers of Eurgfte. And now, Sir, ij' 
we retire from the trade altogether, I ask, where is that fund 
which it ^> be raiiiod at once hy oilier nations, oquoJ to the pur- 
chase of 30 or 40,000 BEaves ? A fund, which if we rate them at 
40/. or 50/. each, cannot make a capital of lees than a million 
aiid a half, or two millions of money. From what branch of their 
commerce it it that these European oaiions will draw loge^er a 
fund to feed tlits monster ? — to koep alive this detesttd>lc com- 
merce? And even if they should make the attempt, will not 
that immense chasm, which must instantly be creatod in the 
olher parts of their trade, from which this vast capital must be 
withdrawn in order to supply the slave-trade, be filled up by 
yourselves ? — Will not these branches of commerce which they 
iBust leave, and from which they must withdraw their industry 
and their capitals, in order to apply them to the alave-tntde, be 
tbcD taken up by British merchants ? — Will you not even in this 
cue find your capital flow into these deserted channels ? — Will 
not your capital be turned trom the slave-trade to that nuiural 
and innocent commerce from which they miut withdraw th^ir 
cepitats, in praportioo as they lake up the traffic in the flesh and 
Uood of Uieir fellow-creatures? 

The committee sees, I truit^ how little ground of objection 
to our proposition there is in this part of our adversBriM' ar^- 

Having now detained the Houie so long, aU that I will fur. 
ther addit shall be on that important subject, the civilituion «f 
Africa, which I have already shewn that I consider as the lead- 
ing feature in this question. Grieved am 1 to think that there 
should be a single ptirson in this country, much more that tliere 
sliould be a single member in the British parliament, who can 
look on the present dark, uncultivated, and uncivilised state of 
that continent, as a ground for continuing tile slave-trade, - 
a ground not only for refusing to attempt the improvement «f 1 



, but « 



I for hindering end i"*— "» piiog every ray of 
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light which might otherwise break in upon her, — as a ground 
for refusing to her the conunon chance and the common means, 
with which other nations have been blessed, of emerging firooEi 
their native barbarism. 

HerCf as in every oUier branch . of thi» extensive question, the 
argument of our adversaries pleads against them ; for, sureljr. 
Sir, the present deplorable state of Africa, especially when we 
• reflect that her chief calamities are to be ascribed to us, cidh for 
our generous aid, rather than justifies any despair on our part of 
l\er recovery, and still less any further repetition of our injuries. 
I will not much longer fatigue the attention of the House ; but 
this point has impressed itself so deeply on my mind, that I must 
trouble the committee with a few additional observations. Are 
we justified, I ask, on any one ground of theory, or by any one 
instance to be found in the history of the world, from its very 
beginning to this day, in forming the supposition which I am 
now combating ? Are we justified in supposing that the particu- 
lar practice which we encourage in Africa, of men's selling 
each other for slaves, is any symptom of a barbarism that is 
incurable ? Are we justified in supposing that even the practice 
of offering up human sacrifices proves a total incapacity for civi- 
lisation ? I believe it will be found, and perhaps much more 
generally than is supposed, that both the trade in slaves, and the 
^ill more savage custom of offering human sacrifices, obtained 
in former periods, throughout many of those nations which now, 
by the blessings of Providence, and by a long progression of im* 
provements, are advanced the farthest in civilization. I believe. 
Sir, that, if we will reflect an instant, we shall find that this 
observation comes directly home to our own selves ; and that, on 
the same ground on which we are now disposed to proscribe Africa 
for ever from all possibility of improvement, we ourselves mighty 
in like manner, have been proscribed and for ever shut out from 
all the blessings which we now enjoy. 

There was a tim#, Sir, which it may be fit sometimes to revive 
is the remembrance of our countrymen, when even human sacri- 
fices are said to have been offered in this island* But I would 
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peculiarly observe on this day, Tor it is a case precisely In point, 
that the very practice of ihe slave-trade once prevailed among 
us. Slaves, as w« may read in Henry's History of Great Britain, 
were formerly an established article of our exports. " Great 
numbers," he says, " were exported like cattle, from the British 
coast, and were to be seen exposed for sale in the Roman mar- 
ket." U does not distinctly appear, by what means they were 
procured ; but there was unquestionably no small resemblance) 
in the particular point, between the case of our ancestors Aod 
that of tiie present wretched natives of Africa — for the historian 
tells you that " adultery, witchcraft, and' debt were probably 
Bonie of the chief sources of supplying the Roman market with 
British slaves — that prisoners taken in war were added to the 
number — and t1iat there might be among them some unfortunate 
gamesters who, after having lost all their goods, at length 
staked themselves, their wives, and their cliiklren." Every one 
of these sources of slavery has been stated, and almost precisely 
in the same terms, to be at this hour a source of slavery in 
Africa. And these circumistances. Sir, with a solitary instance 
or two of human sacrifices, furnish the alleged proofs, that 
Africa labours under R naturcd incapacity for civilisation; that 
it is enthusiasm and fouaticitm to think that the can ever enjoy 
the knowledge and the murals of Europe ; that Providence never 
intended her to rise above a state of barbarism : that Provi- 
dence has irrevocably doomed her to be only a nursery for slaves 
for us free and civilised Europeans. Allow of this principle, a^ 
applied to Africa, and I should be glad to know why it might 
not also have been applied to ancient and uncivilised Britain. 
Why might not some Roman senator, reasoning oa*the prin- 
ciples of some honourable gentlemen, and pointing to Bntuk 
barbarians, have predicted with equal boldness, " There a a 
people that will never rise lo civilisation — there is a people 
destined never to be free — n people without the understand- 
ing necessary for the attainment of useful arts; depressed 
by the hand of nature below the level of the human species ; 
kud created to fonn « supply of alam for the rest of the world." 
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Might not this have been tetd, according to tbe priocipleB 
vhich we now hear stated, in nil respects as (kirly and as truly 
of Britain herteir, at that period at her history, h it cbq now 
be said by us of the inhabitants of Africa ? 

We, Sir, have long since emerged from bartrarimi — we h«ve 
fllmoBt forgotten tliai we were once barbarians — we are now 
raised to a situation tvhich exhibits a striking contrast to every 
circumstance, by which a Roman might have characterised u>, 
and by which we now characterise Africa. There is indeed one 
thing wanting to complete the contrast, and to clearas altogether 
from the imputation of acting even to this hour as barbarians ; 
for we continue to this hour a barbarous traffic in f:laves ; we 
continue it even yet in spite of all our great and undeniable 
pretensions to civilisation. We were once as obscure among 
the nations of the earth, as savage in out manners, as debased 
in our morals, as degraded in our understandings, as these nn- 
happy Africans are at present. But in llie lapse of a long series 
of years, by a progression slow, and fur a time almost impercep- 
I tf>te, we have become rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured 
ve measure in thegifts of Providence, unrivalled in commeroe, 
Kyre-ominent in arts, Ibremost in the pursuits of philosophy and 
I l^encc, and established in all the blessings of ciri) society ; wc 
L are in tlie possession of peace, of huppineis, and of liberty ; we 
are under the guidance of a mild and beneficunt religion ; aod 
we are protected by impartiHl la«-s, and the purest admiai- 
stradon of justice : we are living under a system of govOTiiment 
which our own happy experience leads us to pronounce the beat 
and wiscet which has ever yet been framed ; a system which has 
become the admiration of the world. From all these blessings, 
we must for ever have been shut out, hod there been any truth in 
those principles which some gentlemen hove not hesitated i« lay 
down as applicable to the case of Africa. Hnd those principlct 
been true, we otireelves had Intiguished to this hour in that 
miserable state of ^norancc, brutality, and degradation, in 
which history proves our ancestors to have been iinniet«ed> 
Had other nations ndopted the>« principles in their conduct 
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tovaids us ; had other aations applied to Great Britain the rea- 
Boning which some of the senaiots of tliis very inland nov apply 
to AtricEi agea might have paased without our emergio^ from 
bariiariam ; and we, who are enjoying the blessings of British 
civiiisBtioni of British Ibwe, and Briltsh liberty, might at this 
hour have been little superior either in morals, in knowledge, 
or refinement, to the rude inhabitant« of the coast of Guinea. 

If tlien we feel that this perpetual confinement in the fetters of 
brutal ignorance, would have been the greatest calamity which 
ccHiid have befallen us; if we view with gratitude and exultation 
the contrail between the peculiar bleisings we enjoy, and the 
wretchedneea ofthe anciont iuhabitants of Brititini if we shud> 
der to think of the misery which would still have overwhelmed 
usi had Great Britnin continued lo the present times to be the 
mart for slaves to the more civilised nations of the world, 
through some cruet policy of theirs, God forbid that we should 
uny longer subject Africa to the some dreadful scourge, and 
preclude the light of knowledge, which Itas reached every other 
quarter of the globe, from having access to her coasts i 

I trust we shall no longer continue this commerce, to the de- 
struction of every improventent on that wide contiaent; and 
shall not consider ourselves as conferring too great a boon, in 
restoring its inhabitants lo the rank of human beings, I trust 
we shall not think ourselves too liberal, if, by abolishing the 
slave-trade, we give them the same common chance of cirili- 
salian with other parts of tlie world, and th>t we shall now allow 
to Africa the opportunity — the hope— the prospect of attuning 
to the same blessings which we ourselves, tlirough the &vour- 
ablc dispensations of Divine Providence, have been pemtitied, at 
a much more early period, to enjoy. If Me listen to the voice of 
reason and duty, and pureue this n^t the line of conduct which 
they prtiicribe, some of us may live lo ecg a reverse of that pic- 
ture, from wbicli we now turn our eyes with shame and regret. 
We may live to behold the nalivca of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupations of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate 
Wc miiy behold the beams of science «ud philo- 
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sophy breaking in upon their land, which, at some happy period 
in still later times, may blaze with full lustre ; and joining their 
influence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate 
the most distant extremities of that immense continent. Then 
may we hope that even Africa, though last of all the quarters of 
the globe, shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her days, those 
blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us in a much 
earlier period of the world. Then also will Europe, partici- 
pating in her improvement and prosperity, receive an ample 
recompense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called) 
of no longer hindering that coptinent from extricating henelf 
out of the darkness which, in other more fortunate wgions, has 
been so much more speedily dispelled.. 



Nos primus equis orieru qffUndt anhelU ; 



lUic icra ruberu acceruHt lumina Vesper. 

Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa, those words, originalljr 
used indeed with a diflferent view : 



His demuim eaacHs ■ ■ ■ 
Devenere locos latos^ et anuena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemomm, sedesque beatas .- 
Largior hie campos ^ther, et limine vestit 
Purpurea. 

It is in this view. Sir, —it is as an atonement for our long and 
cruel injustice towards Africa^ that the measure proposed by my 
honourable friend most forcibly recommends itself to my mind. 
The great and happy change to be expected in the state of her 
inhabitants, is, of all the various and important benefits of the 
abolition, in my estimation, incomparably the most extensive 
and important. 

I shall vote, Sir, against the adjournment ; and 1 shall also 
oppose to the utmost every pnoposition, which in any way may 
tend either to prevent, or even to postpone for an hour, the total 
abolition of tht slave-tradt : a measure which, on all the various 

»5 
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grounds which I have Mued, we are bound, by the most press- 
ing and indispensable duty, to adopt. 

The House divided on an amendment moved by Mr. Dundai, for in- 
Krcing in the motion the word " gradually," 

Ayes 193 

Noes 125 

and the question thus amended was then put, and, afler a second illvi- . 

Ayes 230 

Noes -,..85 



February I. 179S. 

The order of the day being moved for taking into cooiideration Hi* 
Majesty's message of the SSth of Januiiy, it was read by the Speaker, 
as follows : 

" GeoaoE R. 
" His Majesty has given directions for laying before the House of 
Contmoni, copies of several papers which have been received from M. 
Ciiauvelin, late minister-plenipoteDtiary from the Most Christian King, 
by Hb Majesty's secretary of state for foreign a&irs, and of the answers 
returned thereto; and likewise copy of an order made by His Majesty 
' in council, and transmitted by His Majesty's commands to the sniit M. 
Chauvelin, in consequence of the accounts of the atrocious act recently 
perpetrated at Parrs, 

" In the present situation of affairs. His MajeMy thinks it indispen' 
sably necessary to make a further augmentation of his forces by sea and 
land ; and relies on the known afiection and zeal of the House of Com- 
mons to enable His Majesty to take the most effectual measures in the ' 
present important conjuncture, for muntaining the security end rights 
of his own dominions ; for supportiag his allies ; and for opposing views 
of aggrandisement and amintion on the part of Fhince, which would 
be at all times dangerous to the general interests of Europe, but are 
pecttUaiiy so, when connected with the propagation of principles which 
lead to the violation of the most sacred duties, and are utterly subver. 
nre oftfaapeaee and order of all dvil society. G. R." 

Mr. Pitt then ma ■ * 

Sir — I shall now submit to the House some obscnra lions on 
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the many impoitant objeoto wfaidi ameout of the communiauion 
of His Majesty's message, and out of theprese&t sitoatioD of thi» 
country. And in proceeding to the consideration of that mes- 
sage, the attention of the House should, in the first instance, be 
strongly directed to that calamitous event*, to that dreadful 
outrage against every principle of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity, which has created one general sentiment of ind^- 
nation and abhorrence in every part of this island, and most 
undoubtedly has produced the same effect in every civilised 
country. 

At the same time I am aware, that I should better consult not 
only my own feelings, but those of the House, i£ considerations 
of duty would permit me to draw a veil over the whole of this 
transaction, because it is, in fact, in itself, in all those circum- 
stances which led to it, in all that attended it, and in all which 
have followed, or which are likely to follow it hereafter, so full 
of every subject of grief and horror, that it is painful for the 
mind to dwell Upon, it. It is a subject which, for the honour of 
human nature, it would be better, if possible, to dismiss from 
our memories, to expunge from the page of history, and to 
conceal it, both now and hereafter, from the observation of 
the world. 

Excidai Me dies avot neupostera credant 
Secula ; nos certe taceamust et obriita muUa 
Node tegi nostra patiamur crimina gentU. 

These, Sir, are the words of a great historian f of France in a 
former period, and were applied to an occasion which had always 
been considered as an eternal reproach to the French nation ; 
and the atrocious acU lately perpetrated at Paris are, perhaps, 
the only instances that furnish any match to that dreadful and 
complicated scene of proscription and blood. But whatever may 



♦ The murder of the King of France. 

f De Thou, who applies these words to the massacre of St. Bortboio- 
noew, and. wiskti that da^ could be Uotted out of the bbtory of France. 
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be out feelings on this subject, since, alas i it is not possible that 
the present age should not be contaminated with its guilt; since 
it is not possible that the knowledge of it should not be conveyed 
by the breath of tradition to posterity, there is a duty which we 
are called upon to perform — to enter our solemn protestation, 
that, on every principle by which men of justice and honour 
are actuated, it is the foulest and most atrocious deed which 
the history of the world has yet had occasion to attest. 

There is another duty immediately relating to the interest of 
this and of every other country. Painful as it is to dwell upon 
this deed, since we cannot conceal what has happened, either 
from the view of the present age or of posterity, let us not de- 
prive this nation ci the benefit that may be derived from reflect- 
ing on some of the dreadful effects of those principles which wcfi 
entertained and propagated with so much care and industry by a 
neighbouring country. Wo see in this one instance concentrated 
together, the effect of principles, which originally rest upon ' 
grounds that disaolve whatever has hitherto received the best 
sanctions of human legislation, which are contrary to every prin- 
ciple of law, human and divine. Presumptuously relying on 
their deceitful and destructivctbeories, they have rejected every 
benefit which the world ha> hitherto received from the e&ct 
either of reaaon, experience^ or even of Revelation itself. The 
consequences of these principles have been illustrated by having 
been carried into effect in the single person of one, whom every 
human being commiserates. Their consequences equally tend 
to shake the security of commerce, to rob the meanest indivi* 
dual in every, country of whatever is most dear and valuahlf 
to him* 

They strike directly against the authority of all reguhur go* 
vemment, and the inviolable, personal situation of every law* 
ful sovereign* I do feel it, therefore, not merely a tribute due t^ 
humanity, not merely an effusion of those feelings which I pos# 
sess in common with every man in this country, but I hold it to be 
a proper subject of reflection. to fix our minds on the effect of 
those priMfdea which have been thus dreadfully attested^ brfoie 
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we proceed to consider of the measures which it becomes this 
country to adopt, in order to avert their contagion, and to pre* 
vent their growth and progress in Europe. 

However, notwithstanding that I feel strongly on this subject* 
I would, if possible, entreat of the House to consider even that 
calamitous event rather as a subject of reason and reflection, 
than of sentiment and feeling. Sentiment is often unavailing, 
but reason and reflection will lead to that knowledge which is 
necessary to the salvation of this and of all other countries, i 
am persuaded the House will not feel this as a circumstance 
which they are to take upon themselves, but that they will feel it 
in the manner in which I state it, as a proof of the calamities 
arising out of the most abominable &nd detestable principles ; as 
a proof of the absence o£ all morals, of all justice, of all bu- 
manity, and of every principle which does honour to human na- 
ture ; and, that it furnishes the strongest demonstration of the 
dreadful outrage which the crimes and follies of a neighbouring 
nation have suggested to them.' I am persuaded the House will 
be sensible that these principles, and the eflfects of them, are 
narrowly to be watched, that there can be no leading considera- 
tion more nearly connected with the prospect of all countries, and 
most of all, that there can be no consideration more deserving 
the attention of this House,- than to crush and destroy principles 
which are so dangerous and destructive of e^ery blessing this 
country enjoys under its free and excellent constitution. We owe 
our present happiness and prosperity, which has never been 
equalled in the annals of mankind, to a mixture of monarchical 
government. We feel and know we are happy under that form 
of government. We consider it as our first duty to maintain and 
reverence the British constitution, which, for wise and just reasons 
of lasting and internal policy, attaches inviolability to the sacred 
person of the Sovereign, though, at the same time, by the re* 
sponsibility it has annexed to government, by the check of a wise 
system of laws, and by a mixture of aristocratic and democrati- 
cal power in the frame of legislation, it has equally exempted 
itself from the danger arising from the exercise of abolute power 
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on the one hand, and the still more dangerous contagion of po- 
pjlsr liceatiousness on the other. The etjurty of our layrt, and 
the freedom of our political system, have been the envy of every 
surrounding nation. In this country no man, in consequence of 
liis riches or rank, is so high as to be above the reach of the laws, 
aiid no individual is so poor or incoosiderable as not to be within 
their protection. It h the boast of the law of England, that it 
affords equal securilyand protection to the tiigh and the low, to 
the rich and the poor. 

Such is the envied situation .of England, which tnay be coia- 
pared, if I may be allowed the expression, to the situation of 
tlie temperate zone on the surface of ths glohe, formed by the 
bounty of Providence for habitation and enjoyment, being equally 
removed from the polar frosts on the one hand, and the scorching 
heat of the torrid zone on the other ; where the vicissitude of 
the seasons, and the variety of th» climate, contribute to the 
vigour and health of its inhabitants, and to the fertility of its 
soil : where pestilence and famine are unknown, as ako earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, &c. with oil their dreadful consequences. 
Such is the eituaiion. the fortunata situation of Britain : and 
what a splendid contrast does it form to the situation of that 
country which is exposod to all the tremendous consequences 
of that ungovernable, that intolerable and destroying spirit ., 
wltich carries ruin and desolation wherever it goes 1 ^ 

Sir, this infection can have no existence in this happy land, 
unless it is imported, unless it is studiously and industriously 
brought into this country. These principles are not the natural 
produce of Great Britain, and it ought to be tn^r first duly, and 
principal concern, to take the mott eSectuid measures in order to 
stop their growth and progress in (liis country, a» welt as in the 
other u at ions of Europe. 

Under this impression, I wish to bring the House to tlie con- 
sideration of the situation in which we stand with respect to 
France, and with respect to the geaeral state of the different 
powers of Europe, This subject was very much discussed on 
ihe first day of tbeprewat sessbn, and I hud the good furtune to 
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concur with a very large majorily of ihe House tn die a 
ihat was presented to Hi's Majesty, for hii moat graciaiu specdi 
to both Houses of parliament. Gentlemen then drew llieir hifb- 
fences from those notorious facts which every mnn'tabMrmtiOB 
presented to liini : and those circumstances were suppMed to ex- 
cite every sentiment of jealousy and precaution. They ioduoed 
the House lo nrm His Majesty, and the executire gorcrotnent, 
with those powers which were indispensably necessary for dlectii- 
alty providing for the safety of the country. Many weelcs bsrc 
now elapsed since the begiuoing of ihe session, when the country 
a:ppeared to be in a fvitical situation. Let us consider what 
are the circumstances now to attract our attention at the mo- 
ment when the message of His Majesty calls on us for fanhcr 
decision. 

The papers which contain the communicarion between this 
country and France, consist of two different parts. The one 
comprehends the communication bet ween this country and Franee. 
prior to the period which artracted those setjtimenti of jealousy [ 
have stated: — This part also contains those cpmnwnu which bar* 
taken place since, and those explanations wfaicli have been m< 
tcred into by His Majesty's permission, with a view, if possUe, 
that OUT jealousy might be rcmcnred in consequence of some atep 
that might be taken. The other part consists, either of what 
were notorious 6icts at the meeting of parliament, or of those 
notorious facts, which, though not officially coamunictt^d by 
His Majesty, were very generally known to the public. 

The first part of these papers has never be^re been made pub- 
lic. The date of the first communication b May 13th, 179!f. 
And the communication from that period till the 8lh of July, 
contains the system on which His Majesty acted between Fraac* 
and the other European powers. From that period, down to 
iho meeting of Parliament, His Majesty had most scrupulously 
observed the strictest neutrality with respect to France. Ho had 
taken no part whatever in the regulation of her internal govern- 
ment. He had given her no cause of complaint ; and therefor* 
die lout mun he might expect, was, dut IHsea woaM be CM- 
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tiaus to avoid every measure that could furoish any just ground oC 
complamt to HiiMajcaty. He might also well expect that Francs 
would have Telt a proper degree of respect for the rights of hiai' 
self and his allies. His Majesty might most of all expect, thatt 
in the troubled statti ofthat country, they would not liave cbosem 
to attempt ao interference with the internal government of tbia 
country, for the sole purpose of creating dissension amon 
of disturbing a scene of unejtampkd felicity. But fortunately fa^ 
this country, they did not succeed. Thft express assurances coii> : 
tained in the papers which have been printed and are now on tha 1 
tabltf, the very compact on the part of France does distinctly ai 
precisely apply to every one of these points. 

I have no doubt but gentlemen have applied the interval ui< 1 
perusing these papers with sufficient at[en|ion, to make it uDOOf ] 
cessary for me to trouble them with more than the leading pointt^ | 
Tou will perceive, that the very first communication is from &{* 
Chauvelin, May 12tli, 1792, and contains tlfis passage: 

" Thus the King (of France) saw himself forced into a v 
which was already declared against him; but, religiously faithful J 
to the principles of the constitution, whatever may finally be tl)b * 
fate of arms in this war, France rejects al! ideas of aggrandise- 
ment. She will preserve her limits, her liberty, her constitution) 
her unalienable right of reforming herself whenever she may 
think proper ; she will never consent that, under any reletioo, 
foreign powers should attempt to dictate, or even dare to nouri^ 
a hope of dictating laws to her. But this very pride lo n 
&nd so great, is a sure pledge to alt the powers from whom a 
shall have received no provocation, not only of her coni 
{laciiic dispositions, but also of the respect which the I 
well know how to shew at all times for the laws, the custo 
a«d all the forms of government of different nations. 

" The King indeed pishes it to be known, that he would p 
liclyaodscrefely disavow all those of his agents at foreign ci 
in peace with France, who should dare to depart an instant friui 
ihatrespect, either by fomenting or fuvouringiosurrectioojat 
pK esublished oidei^ or by interfering iji any msoitcr wliaitver in 
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express reit«rnt«d asiumiccii npplied to &« pul 
whicli I have now detailed? 

These assurance! went to three points: to ■ deti 
abstain from views of ag^p^ndisenicnl i not to interfere with tlH 
government of oeutral oatioos, which ihey admitted to be a vioJa- 
lation of the law of oalions ; and co observe the rights of His 
Majesty and his allies. What has been the conduct of France 
on these three points, under the new system ? She has. both by 
her words and actions, manifested a detcrminstion, if not olieclced 
by force, to act on principles of aggrandisernent. She has com- 
pletely dtsclaimed that maxim, " that whatever was ihe fMe of 
their arms Jnwar, France rejected all ideas of a|,'grandisement.'' 
She has made use of the Srst moment of success to publish * 
contradiction to that declaration. She has made use of the first 
instance of success in Savoy, without even attempting the cere- 
mony of disguise, ( aflcr having professed a determination to con- 
fine herself within her Bnoieat limits,) to annex it for ever as on 
eighty-fourth department to the present sovereignty of France. 
They have by (heir decree announced a determination to carry on 
a similar operation in every country into which their arms can ba 
carried, with a view, in substance, ifivt in niuue, to do the Mine 
thing in every country where they can with succcm. 

Their decree of the 15th of December contttini a lair iltiutra- 
tion and confirmation of their principles and designs. They have 
by that decree expressly stated the plan on which they nse«B 
to act. Whenever they obt«io a temporary success, whatever 
be the situation of the country into which they come, whatewr 
may have bSen its antecedent conduct, whatever may be its 
political coDoections, they have determined not to abandon the 
possession of it. till they have effected the utter and absolute sut^. 
version of its form of government, of every ancient, every eatit- 
blished usage, however lung they may have existed, and however 
much they may have been revered. They will nol accept, tinder 
the name of liberty, any model of government, but that which ta 
conformable to their own opinions snd ideas ; and all men n 
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leam from the numth of their cannon the pfn|«galioD of dioir 
system in every part of the. world. They have regulsfly and 
boldly avowed th^e imtmelioos, which they sent to the cemttiis' 
siof^ers who were to carry these orders into exeottton.. They 
have stated to them whaft this House could not believe, they have 
stated to them a revolutionary principle and order^ for the p^ 
pose of being. applied in every eoontry .in which the FVenditaftMi 
are crowned with success. They have stated, that they wouUl 
organise every country by a disorganismg principle; and 
aftexwardsi they tell you all this is -done by die will of thif 
people. Wherever our arms come, revsalocions must take (rface, 
dictated by the will of the people. And then comes this ptafai 
question, What is this will of the people ? It is the power pf tte 
French. They have explained what that liber^ is which they 
wish to give to every nation ; and if they will not accept of it 
voluntarily, they compel them. They talce every opportanity to 
destroy every institution that is meat sacred and most valuable 
in every nation where their anmes have made their appearance; 
and under the name of liberty, they have resolved to make every 
country m substance, if not in form^ a province dependent on 
themselves, through the despotism of Jacobin societies. This 
haa given a more £ital Uow to the labertiea of mankind^ than 
any they have suffsred, even from the boldest attempts of the 
most aspiring monarch. We see, therefore, that France has 
trampled under foot all laws, human and divine. She has at laat 
fMTOwed the most insatiaUe ambition, and greatest contempt ftr 
the law of nations, wjbich all independent states have hiUierto 
pcofiessed most religk>ualy to observe; and unless she is stopped 
in her career, all Europe must soon learn their Ideas of justice-^ 
law of nations*— models of government— -and prineipleB ef 
Uberty from the mouth of the French cannon; 

I gave the first instance of their s u c ces s kk Savoy as a proof tf 
their ambition and aggrandisement. I wish the House to attend 
to the practical elect of their syale■l^ in the situation of the 
Metherhmds. You will find, in some of the correspondence 
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andviith the coramMia^ that laay break out w uy nmt^ m 
tlale, of joining the ringlcadert, and of thm makutg Utt tmiar 
qfafna priwte indiviiiuaU thai ofthf Freneh nalitm. 

" We htive said, and wo desire torepestit, that ibe decree of 
the 19tU of November could not have any iqiplicvtwn, unfeH !• 
tlie single case in which the cknbral will of a natton dcwly 
and unequivocally expressed, should call Ihe French naiioo to its 
assistance and frateroity. Seditioa can certainly never be con- 
strued into the CEXERAi. will. These t«o ideas muUialljr 
repel each other, since a sedition is not and cannot be aay ntbcr 
than tlie movement of a small uumbcr against the nation at 
iargc< And this movement would cease tabeseditioiu,|in>vided 
all the members of a society should at once rise, either to nfanm 
its government, ot lo change fts fona in tcHt, or for aay other 
object. 

" The Dutch were assuredly not sedttioui, when they fonaerf 
tlic generous resolution of shaking off the yoke of Spain ; and 
when the general will of that nation called for the assutance of 
France, tt was not reputed a crime ia Henry IV., or in Eliiab«t]i 
ef England, to have listened to them. The knowledge of tbe 
general tvill it the only basis of tlic transactions of naripnt with 
each other; and we can only treat with any guvemmcBl what- 
ever on this principle, that such a govenunent is "V— tH ikg 
organ of the general mil of the nation gocentrd. 

" TtiuB when by this natural inlerprelatioti. the decree of the 
IflUi of November is reduced to wliat it tnily ioipliea, it will be 
found, that it announces notlungmore than an act of the gmcral 
will, and tlial beyond any doubt so effectually foupded ia righl, 
that it was scarcely worth the trouble lo expreta it. On thia 
account, the executive council thinks that the evideece of that 
right might, perhaps, have been dispensed with, by the Katioaal 
Convention, and did not deserve lo be made the obJMct of • 
particular decree ; but with Ihe interpretation that preccdM sl( 
it cannot give uneasiness to any nation wliaierer," 

To all thia I shall only observe, that in tiie wlwle coniext t£ 
their iaogus^, oo every occasioa, they shew the cJcanatiotsft- 
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tiaa to propagate their principles all over the world. Their 
cxplanmiaiis contaJD only an avowal and repetition of iheoRence. 
They have prostribed royalcj/ as a crime, auij will not be satia- 
fied but with its total destructiou. The dreadful sentence wliicb 
Ihey have executed on their own unfortunate monarch, applies 
to every sovereign now existing. At>d lest you should not bs 
Mtisfied that ihey mean to extend their system to this countij^ j 
the conduct of the National Convention has applied itself, bjr I 
repeated acts, to yourselves by name, which makes any expls^ I 
nation on their part unsatisfactory and unavailing. There is n 
society in England, however contemptible in their numbelvi J 
however desperate In their principles, and questionable in theiA | 
existence, who possessed treason and disloynlty, who were ndl 
cherished, justified, and applauded, and treated even with ■ 
degree of riieetrical extravagance at the bar of the National 
Conveiilioo. You have aiso a list of the answers given to tlieoi 
St that bsr. And, after all this, am I to ask you, whelliev 
England is one of the countries into which they wish to introduo*. I 
& spirit of proselytism ? which, exercised in the dominions at' I 
friendly powers, they themselves admit, would be a violation of | 
the law of nations. 

On the third point it is unnecessary for me ta expatiate, — ^ I ' i 
mean on the violation of the rights of His Majesty, or of hii 
aUies. 

To insist upon the opening of the river Scheldt, is an act ' 
of itMtr, in which the French nation had no right to interfere a 
all, unless she was the sovereign of the Low-Countries, o 
boldly professed henielf the geoeral arbitress of Europe. Thi» ' 
singular circumstonw was an aggravation of their case, because 1 
Uiey were bound by the faith of solemn and recent treaties tqi^V 
secure to the Dutch the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt, r 
and to have opposed the opening of that river, if any olhes ' 
power had attempted it. If France were the sovereign of th« J 
Low-Countries, she would only succeed to the rights whicbv' 
wcra enjoyed by the house of Austria : and if she possessed the 
wreTeignty, with kU iu adruUig*^ tha muft lilso lake it vlA 
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all Us incumbrancety of iHuch the thmtnig tip«Ctbe Scliddt 
one. France €aa have no right to annul the tdpahttma -rdac 
tive to the Scheldt, unless she has also the Tight to set ande, 
eqnallyy all the other tifeatits between all the ftowers of Eorope^ 
and all the other rights c/f England, or of her allies* England 
will never consent that France shall arrogate the power of 
annulling at her pleasure, and under the pretence of a mitml 
right of. which she makes herself the only judge, the poiiticai 
system of Europe, established by solemn treaties, and guaran* 
teed by the consent of all the powers. Such a violation of 
rights as France has been g6ilty of, it wotild be difficolt to find 
in the history of the world. The conduct ef that nation ia in 
the highest degree arbitrary, capricious^ and founded upoo om 
one principle of reason and- justice. They declare' thia treaty . 
was antiquated, and extorted by despotism^ or. prcicured by 
eomfption. But what happened recently in (he last year? 
This new and enlightened nation i renewed her nnsMninoca of 
reelecting all the righu of all His Mi^eity's; allies,^ without any^ 
exception, without any reservation,* to that-the advncenseni of 
this claim is directly contrary to their recent professions. Frola 
the treaty of Monster, down to the year 1785, the exdusiva 
navigation of the Scheldt has been one of the establisfaed rights 
of Holland. We are told it is to be said, *no fonoral requisiciofs 
has been made by Holland for die support of this country. I 
beg gentlemen to consider, whether ships going up the Scheldt, 
after a protest of the States-general, was not such an ad aa tn 
have justified them in calling upon this country for a contingpai 
of men. If this House means substantial good fiuth to ha 
engagements, if it retains a just sense ofigthe solemn fiuth of 
treaties, it must shew a determination to support them. Withont 
entering too far upon this subject, let me call to thdr attenti<MBy 
for a moment, one circumstance, -— I mean the sodden effect and 
progress of French ambition, and of French anna. If from that 
circumstance, Holland had just reason to be afraid to make a 
formal requisition ; if she had seen just reason aot to do 
she might have been well justified in doing, that was no 
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why we should not observe our treaty. Are we to stand by as 
indiiTcr^At spectators and look at France trampling upon the 
ancient treaties of the allies of this country ? Are we to view 
with indifference the progress of French ambition, and of 
French arms, by which our allies are exposed to the greatest 
danger ? This is surely no reason for England to be inactive 
and slothful. If Holland has not immediately called upon us 
for our support and assistance, she may have been influenced 
by motives of policy, and her forbearance ought not to be sup- 
posed to arise from her indifference about the river Scheldt. If 
Holland had not applied to England when Antwerp was taken, 
the*French might have overruA her territory. And unless we 
wish to stand by, and to suffer state af\er state to be subverted 
under the power of France, we must now declare our firm re- 
solution effectually to oppose those principles of ambition and 
aggrandisement, which have for their object tlie destruction of 
England, of Europe, and of the world. 

The next thing is, whether we see any thing in these papen; 
whidi furnishes an answer to the past, or gives* any security for 
the future ? What does the explanatfon amount to on the sub- 
ject of the treaty of our allies? It refers to the possibility of 
negotiation at an indefinite period. She says, " she (France) has 
renounced, and again renounces every conquest^ and her occu- 
pation of the Low-Countries shall only continue during the war, 
and the time which may be necessary to the Belgians to insure 
and consolidate their liberty ; afler which, they will be independent 
and happy, and France will find her recompt'nse in their felicity."* 
What is this but an avowal of their former declarations ? 

On this subject of interference with neutral nations, tfiere is 
one or two explanations of the decree of the 19th of November, 
which has been so often discussed. We are, indeed, told it is 
injurious to suppose the National Convention could have intended 
%o apply this decree to any country but wliere, by the public 
will, they have been called to give assistance and fraternity. «• 
This is' in fact to advertise for treason and rebelljM. Is there 
any roan who could givo. credit to the leceplioii which the 
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tl^ite of peace, hi» Briiannic Mnjesty* miniitcn nogfal acrt (• 
have any doubts H-it)i regard lo the iiitetition^ of Fnuce. If h«K| 
expUiiations appear insufficient, and if we are still obliged M| 
hear a haughty language : if hoatiie preparaliotia are cootinuc4 
in tlie English ports, aller liaving e^ihaustcd everf mcaua i* 
preserve peace, ne will prepare tor war with the usau: oC U)«( 
justice of our cause, aud our efl'nrts ta avoid this extremity 
We will fight tlie Englisli, whom we esteem, widi regret, — but 
we will fight them without fear." | 

TTiid is an ultimatum tu which you cannot accede. Thcf] 
have neither withdrawn their armies from tlie nci);hbouru^ 
nations, nor shewn the least disposition lo wilJidraw tlietn. l£ 
France is really desirous of maintoininj; frieodiihip niid pcaca 
witli England, she must shew herself disposed to renounce hen 
views of aggression and aggrandisement, and to confine hcmfl 
within her own territory, without insulting other govcinmentb 
without disturbing their tranquillity, without violating tbetc 
rights. And unless she consent to these terms, whateier ida}] 
be our wishes for peace, the fin(d issue must be war. Ai to thft 
time, as to the moment when war is to commence, if there is jcfe 
any possibility of satisfactory expliuiatJon, and »ecuril]r fur tha 
Jxilurei it is not to the last moment precluded. But I ahoul^ 
disguise my sentiments to tlie House, if I stated, that J thought 
it in any degree probable. This country ha* alwaj^ b«eu dc>^ 
IS of peace. We desire it still, but such as may be rcAl aud 
, and consistent with the intcreMs and dignity of Briiain- 
and with the general security of Europe. War, whenevrr it, 
romes, will be preferable lo peace without honour. <r(tl)oui 
fecurity, and which is incompatible either with the eslcnia|. 
snftfty, or the internal happiness of this cxtuniry. 

1 have endeavoured to comprehend ns much a* pOMtble,. 
though 1 am sensible I have left a great deal untoudted. If Mitf 
tojiic should aflem-ards arise, I trust I shall meet with th* iaduU 
(•ence of the House in stating it. I shall now move, " That a* 
humble address be presented to His Majesty, to return Uia 
M^es^ th« thanks ofthii Iloute for lua moat graciow 
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and the communication of the papers, which, by Hid Majesty's 
command, have been laid before us. 

*' To offer His Majesty our heartfelt condolence on the atro- 
cious act lately perpetrated at Paris, which nnust be viewed 
by ever}' nation in Europe as an outrage on religion, justice, 
and humanity, and as a striking ai^ dreadful example of the 
effects of principles which lead to the violation of the most 
sacred duties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and order 
of all civil society. 

'« To represent to His Majesty, that it is impossible for us not 
to be sensible of the views of aggrandisemtnt and ambition 
which, in violation of repeated and toleimi proftssions, have 
been openly manifested on the part of France, and which ar^ 
connected with the propagation of prindplies incompatible with 
the existence of all just and rq^ular government ; that under 
the present circumstances, we consider a vigorous and effectual 
opposition to those views, as essential to the security of every 
thing thalt is most dear and valuable to us as a nation, and to 
the future tt^emquillity and safety of all other countries. 

'< That impressed with these sentimentSi we shall, with the 
utmost zeal and alacrity, afibrd His Majesty the. most effectual 
assistance, to enable His Majes^ to make a further augmenta- 
tion of his forces by sea and land, and to act at circumstances 
may require in the present important conjuncture, fbr main- 
taining the security and honour of his crown, for supporting the 
just rights of his allies, and for preserving to his people the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the blessings, which, under the Divine 
Providence, they receive from the British constitution !" 

• ■ , 
The address was agreed to without a diviuoD. 
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Tay ordfr of the d^y was moved fye Uldng into coiu|deritidii the 

^ GEOftoft R. 
** His MajcMf tUnks prap^ to ^e^uaint tht if o«o nfrnmiii, tiMI 
tho 9M$mtAf oov MMwMig^'tho poamn of ^nwnnwi ip Fnoco, kmi% 
lolh^ pmpai B^iioib 4if»Mi ncty of UottiK^ to bo oDomittod 
tfunst die penons and property of HU MajesQr's sgtijfi^ in branch q( 
the law of oitfiooi; and of the inpft pofitivjc itjpulations of treaty : and 
faa^ nnee, on the mott groimdlen pretences, aetualfy declared war 
^gafam Hii Majesty aad tiM United ft tm n ea a . Under the cittawh 
ftaacei of das 'Vfnton oad naprovdud agpawe n , W» Majerty to 
tako»thonfee«iV7fl#itf opaiaNA tho h awau r ^rf' to croiRi^aadip 

yMicate.Aa liglYtipf MijmrtPy and Km M%«>ty itliet witb conS- 

danee on the ^rm and eflectual si^iport of the Hooae of Commont^ aod 
on the zealous exertions of a bfare and loyal people, b proiecuting a 
Juit and necessary war, and hi endeavoormg, under Ae Messing of 
Pto<vidanca« to oppota an sftdual bairicr to die fiathcr psofniap «f 
aiyijOTi^Mh suiiKos at the aacnri^ and paaoe of aU indeptfideni so- 
dons, an4kpiii«Hoii|iopqrida$anoapfefBiypsnc9loofinodefntio% 
gao4 Afth, tonwi^y awt jufticc; 

^ In a qause of s^ch genenrf coocem. His Majesty bai every reason to 
hope for the cordi^ co-operation of those powers who are united with 
His Mi^esty by die tics of alliance, or who feel an interest in prt w t wf i ' 
ing the extensSon of anarchy and confiisioD, and in contributinur to At 
security and tranguiUity of Europe, G. R.** 

As soon as the message was read, 

Mk. Pitt roic and obaerrodf that* in propnaing to the MMige 
on addreaa in amawer to Hia Majeatj'a meaaage, he did not cvm^ 

ccire that there could be any neceasity, in the present inatancey 
at least in one Yiew of the subject, for troubling them much at 
large. Whatever difference of opinion might formerly have 
existed with respect to subjects, on which, however, the great 
majority both of that House and the nation had coincided in sen* 
timent, whatever doubts might be entertained as to the intereat, 
which this country had in the recent transactions on the con* 
tinenty whatever question might be made of the satiaiaction to 
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whioh this country was catUleil, or whusrer quettion migltl bo' 
made of the mode of conduct which had been pureued by go^i 
vernment, which lately had not been earned so &r ai to produce 
even a di?iBion ; yet when the situation in which we now nooA 
WQ« considered, when thoie oircumitanoes which had occurrofc 
to produce an alteration in die auia of affirtirs sine* th* laab 
oddrest, were taken Into the account, he could not doMbc but 
that there would be one unanimous aeatiment and voice eiu> 
pressed on the present occdtion. The question now wa«, noc 
what dogrcc of danger or iusnit we should find it neoc«iai^ 
to repel, from a regard to our (afoty, or train asetise of hoit 
nour: it was, not whether we shoold adopt in our nieaeuren i 
system of promptitude and vigour, or of tamenms aad proc-raati' 
nation; whether we should sacrifioe every other consideraMI ' 
to the continuance of an oncertain and insecure peace ; wh«i . 
war was declared, and the event no longer in our option, It 
remained only to be considered, whether we should prepare ta 
meet it with a firm determination, and support His Majeitty** • 
government with seat and courage ogaioit every attack. Wof 
now was not only declared, but carried on at our vety doors ; a • 
war which aimed at an object no leu destructive than the total 
ruin of the freedom and independence of this country. In ihll - 
situation of ai^rs, he would not do so mucli iajustice tn the 
meniberi; of that House, whatever differences of opinion might 
formerly have existed, as to suppose there could bt any but - 
one decision, one fixed resolution, in this so urgent necessity, ill . 
thiE imminent and common danger, by the ardour and ArmnaM - 
of tlLQir support, to testify tlieir loyalty to their sovereign, il>«it . 
attachment to the conGtitutieti, and tlieir sense of thow jneitt)' 
mabia bleseings whick they had so long enjoyed under Its inflit* i 
encG. Confident, however, as he was, tliat such would be iheituj 
unanitnaue decision, lliut such wonld be their determined and J 
unalterable resolution, he should not consider it as altogtthc't'J 
useless to lake a view of the situation of tlie country at t 
tuse of His Majesty's luat ineaaage, of the <tirctunstanccB wbict 
had pracedad and aco ntnpanietf it, and of the titualmn ii 
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contequence of whst had occurred dnriDg 



wc oevr (toed, 
that interval. 

Wlien His Majesty, by his message, informed them, that in 
dw present situation of afiaira he conceived it tndiapenMbly 
necessary to make a bnher augmentatian of liis forces, tJwy 
d cheerfully concurred in that object, and returned io answer, 

I rvlut then was the feeling of the House, the espressian of thax 

n affection aad seal, and their readiness to *up(M>rt His Majetty id 

L II106C purposes, for which he had stated an augmentatioQ of 

Ibrce to be necessary. They saw the justice of the alarm wbicfa 

was tliL'D entertained, luid the propriety of awarding that atlppoft 

which was required. He should shortly ttate the grounds upon 

which they had then given thuir concurrence Ther coosidered 

' iImI whatever temptatiow might ha*e existed to this country 

, . from ancient enuuty and rif aUhip — paUr>- nioUvea indeed !— or 

whatever opportunity might have been afforded by the luniuJ. 

tuous ami distracted state of France, or whatever sentiments 

I , tnight be excttcil by tliu tranaactions which liad [akcn place m 
diat nation. His. Majesty had unifortnly abstained Irani all inter- 
^reuce tn its internal government, and had inaintainedi with 
Kspect to itiOU every occasion, the strictest and most inviolable 
neutrality. 

' Such being his conduct towards France, he had n ngkt to 
enpect on their part a suitable return: more e«pecially, as thb 
return liad been expressly contlitioned for hy a compact, into 

I .which they entered, and by which they engaged tu respect the 
lights of His Majesty and his allios, not to interfere in the go* 
vernnient of any neutral country, and not to pursue any syitctu 
of aggrandisement, or make any addition to their dominioiis, 
but to conline themselves, at the conclusion of the war, within 
, their own lerritoricf . These conditions they tiad all grotisly vi» 
lated, and had ftdopled^a system of ambitious BS)d deUructiv* 
policy, fatal to tlte peace and security of every gmemmcnt, and 
■rhich, b its conaequeuccs, bad shaken Europe Itself to ila fooo- 

|.4*tioa. Their decree of the Idth of November, which had 
been so mgdi talked of, offering frateroiiy .nnd alliance la all 
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people wlio wiih to recover their liberty, was a decree not 
levelled against particular nations, but against everj* Luuniry 
where there was any form of govemnient esiBblisbed ; a decree 
not hostile to individuals, but to the human race ; which wiu 
cslculated every where to bow the seeds of rebellion and ctvU 
contention, and to spread war from one end of Europe to th« 
other, froni one end of the globe to the other. While they wsn 
bound to this country by the engagementa which he bad men- 
tioned, they had shewed no intention to exempt it frOm the coo- 
sequences of this decree; Nayj a directly contrary opinion mi^t 
be formed, and it might be supposed that ibis country was aore 
particularly aimed at by this very decree, if we were tojudg^ 
front the exultation with which they had received trom different 
societies in England every address eitpressjve of sedition and dis- 
loyalty, and li-Dni the eager desire which they had testified to 
encourage and cherish the growth of such sc-ntiments. Not only 
bad they shewed no inclination to fulfil tht^ir engagements, but 
had even put it out of their own power, by taking tlie firMi 
opportunity to make additions lo their territoTy in ccUitradictiMlf | 
to their ovm express stipulations. By express resolutions fw I 
the destruction of the existing government of all invaded couiH 
tries, by the means of Jacobin societies, by orders given to theti 
generals, by tlie whole system adoptetl in this respect by tl 
national assembly, and by the actual connection of the wbol* J 
country of Savoy, they had marked their determination to add ' 
to the dominions of France, and to provide means, through tl 
medium of every new couquest, to carry their principles ovw 
Europe. Their conduct was such, as in every instance bkdt 
militated against the di^arest and most valuable 
country. 

The next consideration was, that under all the provocation^ i ' 
which had been sustained from France, provocations whidi, ii^' i 
ordinary tines, and in different circumstances, could not hau^ I 
failed to ^ave been regarded as acts of hostility, and whidk 
formerly, not even a delay of twenty-four hours would have, I 
been wanting to have treated as such, by commencing an ii 
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medine war of rctalisuoo, Hu Majnty's mmiMen hkd pru- 
dently and tempenuely adviied all the mew* to be ^rnv'tau^y 
nnploycd of abtfthUDg rMsonsUs Mti>rutioD, before rrcMwae 
iihmild be had to extmnitiea- Means had been ukea ui i»* 
farm thgir agenU, erea though not accredited, of th« poi ia Jt 
«r jedoocy and complaint on the pan of thia oomiiry, and sn 
ffppOrtonfty hnd been afforded through them of bnngia|c forward 
any cwcumstancea of erplanation, or offetiag any tma of 
eatisAetion. Whether the f&cu and exphmaiioM vhich thrie 
agonta had brou^t forirard were auch aa cnnMuwd any prapet 
satiifiKtlon for the past, or coold afford nny raaMwabte aaannnoa 
with respect to the future, every member mir^ht iuAgt ftoni the 
inspection ef the papers. Ho had already fi*c* it aa hit apj- 
iiion, that Jf there was no other altertslifc than either ta wak* 
war or depart froni our principlet, rather ihun receda front oar 
^nc^les a war was prefarabia te a peace; became a f eaca, 
purchased upon such lernu, must be uncortain, precarionai mmI 
Kable to be eontinudly Interrupted by the repctitioa of IVeali 
injnriea and inSQll«. War wai praforaUc to such a peacei b^ 
«ause h wBt a >horl#r and a anrar «ray to that end which iha 
Hotue had undoubtedly m view as tu nhimate objavt — a accara 
md lasting pcaoe. What sort of peace msM thai be in which 
rttere WU no security ? Peaea he regarded aa deanUc only ao 
far as it was aecur«. If. said Mr. Rlt, youentertaan a tetue ol* 
the many blessings which yao enjoy, if yoa value the L-oniinu- 
ance and safety of that commerce which ia 8 source of to Bach 
tfpnleace, if you wish to prfsarva and render permanent that 
highstateofproaperity by which thia conntry haa Cor aoroe yeara 
pnt been *o eminently diatinguished, you hirwii rfl ihtaa 
advantages more, and are more likely to forfeit them, by aub- 
fnittmg to a precarious and diagraceliil peace, thas by a tiawly 
and etgorona interpoaition of your arms. By litneacaa and. 
delay you saSer that evil which might new be efaeckedi W ftsa 
ground, and whidi, when it becomes iodiipeBaaMe to a 
may perhaps be found IrreiiatiWc. 
Il had en former debaiaa been alleged, that by ( 
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we expose our commerce. Is there, he would ask, any man m 
blind and irrational, who does uol know that the incvittibl« aoii- 
sequence of every war must be muiJi interrupcian and injury to 
cmnmerce ? But, l>eoaBM our oomincrco was exposed to sulfer, 
WB that a reaaon whv we should ne«e< go t0 war ? Was there 
no oombinatiun of circumstanees, was there no situation in th« 
aAira of Euro[)e, such aa la i-endor it e>:pedient to hssard, for 
■ time, a part of our commercial interests ? Waa Aere no evil 
greater, and which a irar miglit b« nocossary to avoid, tiiatt the 
pBTtia] mconveniencc to which ojr commerce wo* «at>jeOted, 
during the continuance of hostile operations ? But he bef g«d 
psrdon of the House for the digreasion into which he had b«ea 
led— while ho talked oa if ihey were debating abuut llie expe- 
ilieney of a war, war was actually declared : we wera at thia 
mdraent engaged in a war. 

He now came to slate what had oeoarred since Hiv Majest/i 
last mesMge ; and to notice tJiose grounds which liatl terveet aa 
a pretext for the declaraiion of wnr. When Hi« Majeiiy harf 
dnniined )i. Chauvelin, what were then the hopes of peace i* 
He was by no metow sanguine in luch hopes, and he had xtMed 
la the House ihot tie then saw but little probabltltj that a war 
c«uid be avoided. Such then was his eeatimeot, bocauae the 
explanations and emdoot of the French agent were auuh a* 
afibtded him but little room to expect any terms which thit 
cfluntry could, either consisteritly with honour or a regard to 
itaaafety, accq>t. Still, howevev, tile iMt niument liod been 
kept open to receive imy sntisfaetary expkuiatien which miglit 
be offered. But wtiai, it might be asked, wm to be ihe motte 
of receiving such explanation? When His Majesty hod dis- 
misted M. ChauvoUn, an, by the melsucholy cataetrophe of lb* 
French monarch, the only character in which he had ever been 
acluMwledged at the British court had entirely ceased, eight 
days had been allowed him for his departure, and if, during that 
period, he had lent any mote aatisfiKtory explnnatieii, gtill it 
would have been received. Had any dispMitioit been tettil!ed 
to comply vriih the rc^uisitwiH of Lent Qrrnville, ttilf an op. 
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Ktunity was afforded of intimating tiiis disposition. Tliushad 
jur govcroinent pursued to the last a conciliatory lyetetn, aad 
. left every opening for accommodation, had the Frtncfa been dis- 
' posed to embrace it. M. Chauveltn, however, inttanUy quitted 
the country, without making any propoaition. Another ageaz 
had succeeded, ( M. Maret, ) v^ho, on his arrival in thii counlrT, 
had notified himself as the chorg^-d'aSaires on the pan of the 
French republic) but had never, during hii reaidRtce in the 
kingdom, afforded the smalleat communication. 

What WB( the next event which had succeeded ? Ad embargo 
was laid on all the vessels and persons of His Majesty's subjects 
who were then in France. This embargo was to be considered 
asaot only a symptom, but as anact of hostiiity. It certainly h«d 
taken place without any notice being given, contrary to treaty* 
and against all the laws of nations. Here, perhi^, it might be 
said, that, on account nf their stopping certain ships loaded with 
com for France, the government of Great Britain might be un- 
der the same charge ; to this point he should come preacntly. 
He believed if government were chargeable with any thing, it 
might rather be, that they were even too slow in assrning the 
honour and vindicating the rights of this country. It* h« ihouglit 
that His Majesty's ministers wanted any jutiiti cation, it wotild 
be for their forbearance, and not for their pronipliiude, tince to 
the last moment they had testi&ed a disposition w receive terms 
of accommodation, and ieSi open the means of explanation. Not- 
withstanding this violent and outrageous act, such was the dis- 
position to peace in His Majesty's ministers, that the chaai 
of communication, even after this period, were not sin 
singular circumstance happened, which was the arrival ot inU 
ligencefrom His Majesty's minister at the Hague on the very 
when tlie embargo became knotvn here, that he had received an 
intimation from Generul Duinourier, that the General wished im 
interview, in order to see if it were yet possible to adjust the 
differences between the two countries, and lo promote a general 
pacification. Instead of treating the embargo as an act of bon- 
tility, and forbearing from any conuuuiucatioD. i 
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aggression. His Majesty's minietere, on the same duy on whiclt 
the embargo was made known to them, gave instructions to the 
ambaGsador at the Hague, to enter into ti coniniunication wiili 
Cieoeral Dumourier ; and ihey did thf b with great satisfaction, on 
several accounts : first, because it might be done without com- 
mitting the King's dignity s for the General of an army might, 
even in the very midst of war, without any recognition of his 
authority, open any negociation of peace. But this inrt of com- 
munication was desirable also, because, if successful, it woifld 
be attended with the ino&t immediate effects, as its tendency was 
immediately to stop the progress of war, in the most practical, 
and perhaps, in the only practical way. No time was therefore 
loRI in authorising the King's minister At the Hague to proceed 
ill the pursuit of ao desirable an abject, if it could be done in 
a safe and honourable mode, but not otlierwisc. But before the 
answer of government could reach the ambuiisador, or any means 
be adopted for carrying the object proposed into execution, war 
was declared, on the part of the French, against this country. 
If then we were to debate at all, we were to debate whether or 
not we were to repel those principles, which not only were ini- 
mical to this, and to every other government, but which had 
been followed up in acts of hostility to this country. We were 
to debate whether or not we were to resist an aggression which 
had already been commenced. He would houever refer the 
House, not to obaervatiooB of reasoning, but to ihc grounds 
which had been assigned by the assembly themselves in their 
declaration of war. But first, he must again revert for a mo- 
ment t0 the embargo. He then stated, that a detention of ships, 
if no ground of hostility had been given, was, in the first place, 
contrary to the law of nations. In the second place, there was 
an actual treaty between the two countries, providing for tliis 
very circumstance : and this treaty, {if not set aside by our 
breach of it, which he should come to presently,} expressly 
said, that, " in case of a rupture, time shall be givcsi for the 
removal of persons and effects." 
He should now proceed to the declaration itself. It began 
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with rieclaTing, "That the King of England ha> no* ccncd, 
eepecially since the revolution of the 10th of Aupm, 179». » 
give pronft of liis hemg e%il diipoaed toward* the Preach ruKoo, 
and of his attachment to (he eoftJitkm of crowoed Imuh." NPt- 
withaundirig th» URprtion that His Me}eety had not ttMMl to 
shew his e^il dispositions towards the French nation, ihtjImA n«l 
attempted to shew any atts of bostiliiy pre*iou< lo Ihe lOih of 
Au|(ust-. nor in sapport of the charge of bis aiiacbmeni t» t>i« 
coalition of crowned Itesds, had ihey been able lo a)leg« any 
fact, enctpt his supposed acceBsion to the Weatj between ilw 
Emperor of Oermany and the King of Prunk. This treaty hitd 
already, this evening, been the subject of coDieruttion : it had 
then been mentioned, which he should now repevi, that the 
fitct, thus alleged, was false, and entirriy destitute of foandati«a ; 
and that no accession to any such treaty had e«T iake« place 
on the part of His MHJesty. And not ooiy had he entered into 
no such treaty, but no step had been taken, and no engagenivBt 
tbnned on the part of our government, to interfere in the intw- 
nal affiiirs of France, or attempt to dict«t« to them any form of 
constitntion. He declared that the whofe of the interference of 
Great Britain had been (in consequence of French aggression?) 
with the general view of seeing whether Jt wa* possible, erther 
by OUT own exertions, or in concert with any other potm. It* 
repreu this French system of aggnuidiMnent and ^peMsimi, 
whh the view of Seeing whether we eouM not reestablish Ihr' 
bimings of peace, whether we coirid not, either MparatFly, or 
jointly with other powcra, proridfl for the security of 0«r own 
country, and the general security of Europe. 

The next charge brought by the national assembly wv, 
" That at the period aforesaid be ordered his ambas3ad«r at 
Paris (0 withdraw, because he would not aclmowledge the 
provisional Executive council, created by the legishtrre RBsnn- 
hly." It WB9 hardly nece«Bfy for Mis to diSciiM a subject with 
which aB were already so well onfuaineeJ. A fter the horror*' rf 
the lOth of Augiut, which were patallHed bwt not edrfsed by 
those ot the 9d of Setif^ntbfrr, and the tanptnfim «f the Trench 
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tnoiiBTcb, to wham alone the ambassador had been sent, il cer- 
taiDly became proper lo recal him. He could not reouin to 
treat with any ^vurnment to whom he was not accredited j and 
the propriety of his being recalled would appear still more crvi- 
dcnt, when it wai considered that it was probable that ihc ban- 
ditti who had leizcd upon the government would oot lung retain 
their power ; and, in fact, in ibe course of a month, they had 
been obliged to yield to the interest of a different party, b<it of a 
descTiplion similar to their own. It was alio lo bo remarket), 
that this circumstance of recalling ifac ambassador had never till 
now biien complained of as an act of hoetility. Wbtn a govern- 
ment was overturned, it became a lair qaeslion how long an in- 
tortul should ititerfene till that gorernment should be acknow- 
ledged P and especially it' that change of gorernment was accom- 
panied with all the circumstancos of liumilt and ilislraclion, it 
coTtuinly became a matter of extreme hardship chat a war ibotild 
be the conseiijuencciothcnation which should refuse to acknow- 
ledge it in the tirst inrtance. The force of this reasoning 
became increased in the particular application, when ii wu 
considered, that France had not yet eifCablidied any convti- 
tution of its own ; that all, hitherto, was merely provisional and 
temporary; and that, however the present republican ayston 
might be confinned by force, or change of opinion, a little be- 
fore, the voice of the nation, as far as its wish cnuld be callectf^ 
had expreuad iUelf in favour of a uionarcby. 

They proceeded lo state, aB brther grounds of their declaratioa 
of war, " That the cabinet of St. Jnmcs'i has ceased, sino<i tlir 
name period, (the 10th of A ugnat,) to correspond with the French 
ambassador at London, on pretext of the suspension of ihe h^n- 
tefore King of tlic French. That, since the opening of the na. 
lional convention, it haa refused lo retume tbe usual correspond- 
ence between tbe two states, and to acknowledge lli<- powcrt of 
this convention. That it Itw refused to acknoirtedgtf tho amboi- 
eador of the French republic, although provided with lett«n ot 
credit in its ntunp." .M. Chauvelin had been received at tbb 
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court as ambassador of ilie King, and in no other capacily or 
iriiaracter. From the period of tlie siispension of the Ktngt he, 
fat same moDths, ceasi-d to hold any communicatioD with ihc 
government here, or lo act in any capacity -. nor wm ri till ihe 
month oi' December that he had received hisleiter of ctedence 
lo act here as the aiiibassodor of the French republic. -With 
respect to the churge of not having acknowledged the convention, 
hcconfcsted it lo be true. When these letters of credence had 
been tendered, they u-cre refused ; but it was to be considered 
whether it would have been proper to have recognued ibem. 
after the repeated instances of offence, for which no compeo* 
sation had been made, and of which, indeed, every fresh act pre- 
sented not outy a repelition, but an a^gravalion. Indeed, it 
would have been impo&sible at that period, without shewing a 
deviation from principle, and a tameneas of dispoiitian, to have 
recognised their authority, or accepted of the person who pre. 
^nted himself in the character of their ambatsador. At that 
very moment, it was to be recollected, they were embarked in 
the unjust and inhuman process which had terminated in the 
murder of their King — an event which had every where excited 
■entiments of the ulmoBt horror and indignation ! Would it have 
been becoming in our govemmenl lirst to have Bcknawledffed 
tbem at such a moment, when the power they had assumed was 
thus cruelly and unjustly exercised against that rery authority 
which they usurped ? But, whatever might be the feeling* of 
abhorrence and indignation, which their conduct on tbia occa- 
■ion could not fail lo excite, he should by no means hold out 
these feelings as a ground tor hostility, nor should he ever with 
lo propose a war of vengeance. The catastrophe of the French 
monarch, they ought all to feci deeply ; and. consistently with 
that impress ioa, be led more tirmly to resist those principles from 
which an event of so black and atrocious a nature had pro- 
ceeded ; principles which, if not opposed, might be oupecied 
in their progress to lead lo the commission of similar crimes ; 
but, notwithstanding government hsd been obliged lo decline oU 
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communtcation which tended to acbnowk-dgc the authority of 
the convention, stilt, us )il- had s»id before, they had Itift 0[ien 
the means oraccominodalioD ; iiar could tlwt line uf conduct whicl) 
they Imd pureucdi be stated as affbTding aoy ground of hosttlity. 

He should dow consider, collectively, some of the subsequent 
{•rounds trhiish cbey had stated in their declaration, trhich were 
exprt^iiged in the following articles : 

" That the court of St. James's has attempted to impede the 
different purchases «f com, arms, and other cominnodities 
ordered in England, either by French citiiens or the agents of 
the ropubUc. 

" That it has caused to be stopped several boats and ships 
loaded with grain for France, contrary to the treaty of 1786, 
tthtle exportBtiou to other foreign countries was free. 

" That ill order still more effectually loob^ruct the comraer. 
cial operations of the republic in England, it obtained an act of 
parliament prohibiting the circulation of assignats. 

" That in violation of the fourth article of the treaty of llSd, 
it obtained another act, in the month of January last, « bich sub- 
jects all French citizens, residing in, or comitig into England, to 
forms the most inquisitorial, vexatious, and dangerous. 

■' That at the same time, and contrary to the first article of 
die peace of 1783, it granted protection and pecuniary aid not 
only to the emigrants, but even to the chiefs of the rebels, who 
have already fought against France ; that it bas maintained with 
them a daily correspondence, evidently directed against the 
French revolution ; that it has also received the chiefs of the 
rebels of the French West-India colonies." • 

All these bad been stated as provocation*: but what sort of 
provocations ? What, he would ask, was & provocation ? — That 
we had indeed talccn measures, which, if considered by them- 
selves, and jiot as connected with the situation of affairs in which 
they were adopted, might perhaps be considered in the light of 
provocations, he would allow ; but if these measures were justi- 
lied by the necessity of circumstances — if they were called for 
by a regard to our own safety and interestx — ihuy could only be 
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viewoU 01 leinperatc wd ii>»d«raw |)recautions. And in thift 
liglil, UieDc grauoUs, astigaed in the declaration, could only b* 
regarded aa trrrolous and unfounded pretaacvs. With reif bb> 
tv the charge ol' b&ving atopped tu))plies of gnia and ochar 
connDoditiea. uiteiid«dfor France, wbatcouldbcmonridiciiloiis 
than tuch a pretext 'f When there was reasoa to apfrabeod UnC 
France intended an attack upon the alHei of thii cauniT];, ut4 
agaiust the country iuelf. upon wliicli, at the Munc time it de- 
pended foe tile store!) and amrounitioafl necewar; for carryuag Hlk 
hottilitieBt wa< it naturul to suppose that ttiejr ahoukt furaM^ 
IVom their own bo^oiu, supplies to be turned against ihenwelviV 
and their allioa'' Could they bu mch ckUJreu in undcratandiqf, 
could they be su«h tritilofs in principle, b« to rurniafa to tlidir 
iDc^micE cJic means of hoatilily and the iiKtrutnenu of oti'cace? 
What iraa tlie aJtuation of France with respect lo this country ? 
Had tiuty not given suihcient cause for jealousy of their houDe 
intentions? By their decree of tiio 19tb of November, tliey bad 
declared irar against all goycmmenis. They had powctsed them- 
selvea of Fhuidcn, and nere there endeavouring to csudtlish, \tf 
force, what they styled a syiiom of freedom, while the}' actual^ 
menaced Holland withtn invaaion. Another ground irhich ihey 
had stated in their declaration as on act of hostility nn the part 
of our govemmcnt was, tliat ihey had aot euffiireil ajougtmu to 
btt circulated in dm country. Truly, they had reanoo lo be oi- 
ronded ihut we woidd not receive n-hai mf, worth notliioi; ; nnd 
tbati by exerciting an act wliicli cvao completely within our own 
xovert-igaty with respect to the circulation of any fureign paper- 
curreocy, we ihus uTotdod a Agamic tyftem of ewiniUiiig ! If 
tuch, indeed, w^re the pretences which they brought tisrward aa 
grounds for a dedafation of war, it wa* a matter of wonder thai, 
inatead of a tboEt of paper, they did not occupy a volume aud 
jproved that their ingeDuily had boeo exhausted before ^icir nio- 
daatyhid bee« at tU afTedad. Of much the same natori: w«a 
diat other pretext, with leapact tothe paaiingof ibealtaDbiUta 
bill sbM)hit«lf nocoisary lor the aafety nf the countryi oa it 
Yielded us from the vtifice of the seditioua, peihap* the d 
'J 
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of the aasasMn. Tbk bill they had held onl |m an infriiigtaMml 
of the treaty ef commeree. It oouid be ap mfringtmeat of dieil^ 
ttmfjTf as in the treaQr itsetf it was expressly declared, that no* 
thing was to be coosidepped a^ an iaftiBgement, mdees, finti |Mro* 
per explanations had taken phrae. Secondly^ it was not to be 
expected that any treaty cpuld stipcvtede the propriety a£ kdopt- 
ing new aieasures in a sew sityation of a&irs. Such was the 
ease, wlien an inundation of foreigners had poomd into this OQiio* 
try under ciroumstanoes entirely different fromthose which were 
provided for by the- bill. But who were thpsf who complained 
ef the severi^ of the regqktioas adopted by the alien biU in 
ibis country ? The Tory persons who, during the late transact 
tions ia their oirn country, had adopted restrictions of poiioe lea 
times more u/ver^^ but of which our goreniment, however much 
its subjects aught be affiratedf had aevor made the smaUaat 
complaint. 

The next gfoondy assigntd in the declaration, was the ansa* 
ment which had taken place in this country. 

'* That in the same spirit, without ai^ provocation, and when 
all Uie maritimo powers are at peace with finglandt the cabinet 
of St. James's has ordered a ooasiderable naval ^nnament, andaa 
aogmentation of the kmd forces. 

<' That this armament wa« ordered at a moment a^eo the 
English minister was bitterly perseoutlng those who supported 
the prineiples of the French revolution in England, and was enw 
ploying all possible meaas, both b parliameat and out e£ it, to 
cover the French republic with ignominy, and to draw upon it 
the execration of the English nation, and of all Europe/' 

And, under what curqumstaaces had the armament coaaplained 
of taken place ? At the period when the French, by their oour 
duct with regaid to the treaty of the Scheldt, shewed iheir in- 
tention to disregard the obligation of all treaties, whoa ti«^ had 
begun tp pn^Migate principles of oniversal war, aadiodiscaacr 
views of unbounded conquest. Was it to be wondered liuUy.^at 
such a time, we should thiak it necessary to ^a ineasures of 
preo^alioii, -and jM> oppofo, ii4th deturmiaation, the pragmas of 
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principles, not only of eo mischievous a teudency, but whtdi, in 
tI)oir immediate consequences, threatened lo be so fatal to oar- 
gelves and our allies ? Indeed the; now seemed rather to dnpur 
of these principles being so generally adopted, and aUcndnl with 
such striking and immediate success as they hod at tirst fondly 
iniAgined. How little progress tliese principlei had miule in this 
country they might be sufficiently convinced by that spirit, wliicli 
had displayed itself, of attachment to the constitution, and lliose 
exprcEsioas of a firm determination to support it, which had ap- 
peared from every quarter. If, indeed, they mean to attack ua, 
becftuse we do not like French principles, then would tbii indeed 
be that sort of war which had so ofleu been alleged and depre* 
cated on the other side of the House — a war against upiniooa. 
If tliey mean to attack us because wc love our cvustitutioo, tJien 
indeed it would be a war of extirpation ; for not till the spirit of 
Englislimen was exterminated, would their attachment tg the 
constitution be destroyed, and their generous flfibrts be ^ackencd 
in its defence. 

I'he nexiarlicles of complaint on the part of the French were, 

■' That the object of this artoament, intended against France, 
was not even disguised in ihe English parlianieuL 

" Thai ajtitough iJie provincial executive coiwcil of Frai 
has employed ever}' measure for pteserv iog peace and frstcri 
with the English nation, and has replied to calumuiei and vid^l 
lation of treaties only by remonstrauces, fbund(id on the \ 
cipLes of justice, and expressed with the dignity of fret u 
the English minister has persevered in liis system of i 
volence and hostility, continued the armament*, and sent 4 
squadron to the Scheldt to disturb Ihe operatiooi of the Fro 
in Belgium. 

" That, on the news of the execution of Louis, he carrie<l hb 
outrages to tlie Freodi republic to such a Imglfa, as In order 
the ambassador of France to quit the Bcilisli territory withis 
eight days. 

" Tliat the King of England has manifested bis attocbmcnt 
lo tli« cauK of that trwter, aod hit design of >iq>pottiii{ it by d 
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tetent hostile resolutions adopted in his council both by nomi* 
nating generals of his land army, and by applying to parliament 
for a considerable addition of land and sea forces, and putting 
shipi o£ war in commission." 

• lliej clearly shewed their enmity to that constitution, by 
taking every opportunity to separate the King of England from 
tfie nation, and by addressing the people as distinct from the 
go?emmeBt« Upon the point of their fraternity he did not wish 
to say much : he had no desire for their affection. To the people 
they offered fraternity, while they would rob them of that con- 
stitution by which they are protected, and deprive them of the 
numerotts.blessings which they enjoy under its influence. In 
this case, their fhitemal embraces resembled those of certain 
animals who embrace only to destroy. 

Another ground which they had assigned was the grief which 
had been expressed in the British court at the fate of their un- 
happy monarch. Of all the reasons he erer heard for making 
war against another country, that of the FVench upon this 
occasion was the most extraordinary : they said they would make 
war on us, first, because we loved our own constitution ^ 
secondly, because we detested their proceedings ; and lastly, 
because we presumed to grieve at the death of their murdered 
king. Thus would they even destroy those principles of jus- 
tic^, and those sentiments of compassion, which led us to re- 
probate their crimes, and to be afficted at their cruelties. Thus 
would they deprive us of that last resource of humanity — to 
moam over the misfortunes and sufferings of the victims of their 
injustice. If such was the case, it might be asked, in the em- 
phatic words of the Roman writer, Qjuis gemiius Pojmlo Romans 
lUer erkf They would not only endeavour to destroy our poli- 
tical existence, and to deprive us of the privileges which we 
enjoyed under our excellent constitution, but they would eradi- 
cate our feelings as men ; they would make crimes cf those 
sympathies whidi were excited by the distresses o£ our common 
nature; they would repress our sighs and restrain our tears. 
Thas» except the specific fiKt, which was alleged as a groond 
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of their dectaration of war, namely, the scceiaion of Hb Ma- 
jetty to llie treaty between Auttria and PruwU. which hmi 
rtimed out to be entirely false and unfoundad, or the sagnen- 
ution of our armament, h tneasure of precautioo indupafwaUy 
requuite for the safety of the country, and the protcctioB oCita 
allies, tdl the others were merely unjust, unfouoded, abMird, 
and frivolous pretexts — pretexts nhich never could have be«n 
brought to jusiify a measure of which they were not previoualjr 
strongly dtslrous, and which shewed that, instead of waiting for 
provocation, they only sought a pretence of agression. The 
death of Louis, though it only affected the individual, waa aimed 
against all sovereignty, and shewed their determination to carry 
into execution that intention, which they bad so often proftssed, 
of exterminating all monarchy. As a consequence of thaft mon- 
strous system of incotisistency which they pursued, even while 
they professed their desire to maintain a good understaading 
with this country, the minister of the marine had written a 
letter to the sea-port towns, ordering them to fit out privateers : 
for what purpose but the projected view of making depredations 
on OUT coiBinerce ? While they affected to compldio of our arma- 
ment, they had passtd a decree to fit out fifty sail of the line — 
an armament which, however, it was to be obtenred, exiated. 
only in the decree. 

He feared that, by this long detaiir he had wearied the 
patience of the House, and occupied Bore of theii time than 
he at first intended. The pretexts, which he had been t«d t« 
examine, alleged as grounds for the declaration of war, were of 
a nature that required oo refutation. They were such as every 
man could see through ; and in many of his ntnarks be doobted 
not he had heen anticipated hy that coataaipt with which (Ike 
House would naturally regard the weak teawning, birt wtclMd 
policy, of these pretexts. 

He now came to bis conclusion. — Wa, said Mr. Pitt, have, in 
every instance, observed the strictest neutrality with n 
the t'rench : we havt pushed, to its utmost nctaat, ihe w, 
of tanperaiice aad moderauon : we have hdd oat the a 
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accomoiodktioii : we h&we waited ta the lett momciit fee 
factory ezplemitioii. These meant of accommodaiMn faftte 
been slighted and abased, and all along there has appeared aa 
disposition to give any satisfactory explanation. Tbey have 
now, at last, come to an adtaal aggreasiea, by seising our teasels 
in our Tery porta, without any provocation given on our pert; 
without any preparadons having been adopted but tfiose-i>f 
necessary precaudon, they have declared, and are now Waji*g 
war. Such is the conduct which they have pursued; such is 
the situation in which we atand. ^ It now remains to be s^en 
whether, undetf Prorideacsv' the efforts o£ afiree^ bsave, loyal, 
and hi^py people^ aided by^their aihes, will not be suceeesfiil 
in cheddog the progrMs of a ^steno, the principles of whidi^ 
if not opposed, threaten the attest fatd consequences to the tran- 
quillity of this country, the security of hs altics, the good order 
of eif«vy Euffpean gevemment, and the happiness of the whefe 
of Che human race! 

* 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to move the following adUress in 
answer to His Majesty's message : 

** That an faunil^Te address be presented to His Majesty, to 
return His Majesty the thanks of this House for his most gracious 
messi^ey informing us, that the assembly, now exercising* the 
powers of govcmuneot in Ftence, have,, without previous mode^ 
directed acts of hostility to b< eonmiitt^ tigainsC tfie p€ i s eu e 
and property of His Maje8t)''s subjects, ra breach of die lisw of 
nations, and of the most positive stipulations of treaty ; and 
have since, on the most groundless pretences^ actually dedaied 
war against His Majesty and the United Province^ ; to assuie His 
Biajesty that, under the circumstances of this wanton and un- 
provoked aggression, we most grateAiIly acknowledge His Ma- 
jesty's care and vigilance in taking the necessary steps for main- 
taining the honour of his crown, and vindicating the rights of 
his people: that His Majesty may rdy <m the firm and effiramal 
support of the vepiresentAtivee of a brave and loyal peopk, in 
the prosecution of a just and necessary war, and in endeavouring, 
under the blessing of Prmddcnce, to oppose an effectual barrier 
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tft the farthpT progress of a sygcem which strikes at the securtty 
luiA peace of all independent nations, antl is pursued id open 
defiance of every principle of moderation, good bith, bumanityi 
and justice. 

" That, in a cause of such general concern, it must aBord us 
great sittisfaclioQ to team that His Majesty has every teaaon to 
hope for the cordial co-operation of those powers who are utiit^ 
u-ith His Majesty by (he ties of alliance, or who feel an inUreat 
in preventing the extensioi) of anarchy and confusion, and ia 
contributing to the security and tranquillity of Europe. 

" That we are persuaded, that whatever His Majesty 'ifiiitbful 
subjects roust consider as most dear and tacred, the Mabilitj af 
our happy constitution, the secorjty and honour of HctMajeat^'s 
crown, and the preservation of our laws, our libeny, and our 
religion, are all involved in the issue of the present conteM ; and 
that our zeal and exertions shall be proportioned to the hnport- 
ance of the conjuncture, and to the magnitude and value of tlie 
objects for which we have to contend." 

Alter the address had been seconded by Mr. Powyi, Mr, Pes $pok.t k 
considerable length sgainst the motion, coodudiog with moving aa 
amendment to the following purport : 

" We learn, with the utmost concern, that the SMcniblf, who now 
exercise the powers of government in Prance, have directed the rom- 
misiion at aets of hostility ^^ft the pc»oa« and property of Tour 
Msjutr's subject), and that they have since actually declared war a^Bmat 
Your Majesty, and the United Province!. 

" We humbly beg leave to assure Your Mqestj.that Your Mtjttty'i 
AithA)] Commons will exert themselves with the utmoit zeal in the 
maintenance of the honour of Your Majetty'i crown, the vindication of 
the r%hts of jour people, and nothbg ihalt be wanting on our pert that 
can contribute to that firm and edectual uippoR which Your Majeaty has 
so much reason to expect from a brave and loyal pec^e, in repeltis^ 
every hostile attempt against (his countty, and In such other exertioiu m 
nuybc rLecessai7 to induce France to consent to lucb terras of pacifi- 
cation ai ma; be consistent with the honour of Your Majes^t crown, 
the security of yoiu' alliei, and the interests of your people." 

The amendment was nt^atived, and the address, as moved by Ml-, 
^t^ ras agreed to wUboW » i^iwO' 
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On a motion by Mr. Grey, for reTerring to a cotnmittee various peti- 
tions that had been prucnted to the House, pru^n| for a Reform in the 
representation of the people ■□ Parliament, 

Mr. P;rT ipokc to the rullowing effect: 

I am anxious to deliver my opinion before, from (he (ateneit 
of the liour, and the length to which the discusuoD hu been 
carried, the attention of the House shall be exhausted. I feel 
more particularly degirous, on account of the (hare which I have 
had in agitating the question of a parliamentary reform, to state 
fully and distinctly the reasons which induce me to resist the 
motion which is now brought forward. The question at the 
present time involves the fate of all those who have hitherto 
been so long protected by the British constitution; nay, it in- 
volves the fundamental principles of every society and form of 
government! But first I shall beg leave to remind the House af 
the grounds upon which I opposed the notice of a parliamenutry 
reform, when brought forward last session. The opinion which 
I then entertained, is confirmed by what has since occurred, 
and has even received strength from the petition now on ilie tablet 
and the motion before the House. 1 then considered the agita- 
tion of the question as capable of producing much mischief, and 
likely to be attended with no good. Such was the conclusion 
which I formed from experience. I had myself, on different 
occasions, proposed a reform, in situations which seemed favour, 
able to my object, and supported by persons of the highest 
respectability, and had even then failed. Several gentlemen, from 
a dread of the consequences of innovatioa, and from a doubt 
whether the advantage to be obtained was such as would com- 
pensate for the risk incurred, opposed my views. If such argu- 
ments had formerly succeeded, how much force had they last 
year acquired from the dreadful lesson afforded in the example 
of a neighbouring kingdom ! The scene of horrors which it then 
presented, exceeded imagination, far short, as it stopped, ul' what 
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liasKince occurred. I pcraeiredforTDingwithintheboMimof Aa 
counlry a smail, but not contemptibte party, who aapired ai 
something more than a moderate refcmn, tfhow abject fndeed 
was nothing lets tban to introduce here ibtne French princtpJe* 
which, from their coniequ Knees, I could not regftrd bat wtth bor- 
ror. 1 saw therefore, that while none of that goot! of wUA a 
moderate reform might be productive nas to be obtaJned, nnefi 
danger might be incurred, &nd an opening affiwded to «idc«d 
persons to subvert that very coneiitution which we were denrtXH 
to (mprove, only in order that we might pret«r*e ; ot, ibam^ 
tlte attempt to reform might not be attended with the totnJ * 
Tersion of the comtitution, yet it might lead to n stats of o 
sion and distraction, which at lea«t wculd diitnrb the en^ 
of thosebleMings of which we were in potaonioB. 1 tl 
the probability of good but little, while ihv mucbief wat a 
BO gigunlic as to exceed calculation. And upon this n 
e«an if I had ral«d as high ae ever the tid«sntage< of a la feim . 
and had seen u greater probability tham had hitherto ipprar»d 
of ftCQompliching such a reform, 1 would rsther have abandoiMd 
my object than Nave incurred at incrvaied the dangrr. i weaU 
rathN" fort-gu for ever the advantages of reform, than ritk for a 
■KinKnt the existence of the British constilution. BvimIm, 1 
conudered the necessity for a reform, in conaequenre ot' e i r aim - 
stancos which had since occurred, to be considMnbfj' ten ilian 
when 1 hnd brought fnrward my original motion. Buthorwtkvn 
wat the <]ueBtian argued uu the otlier «ide? Tlie danger which 
I (tated was not denied. But it wa* alleged that this waa pT». 
cisely the time to bring forward a moderate reforoa, aa tbe Imm 
means to ()u let violent spirit*, and the sur«U renady "C'—n 
ruiocma innuvitiion. TIte gentlemen who new coMe IWwatd m 
the CKOse of partiunientory reTorm, I bave no daubl, wen a». 
ooursKed in lliilr lirsi exertions by the hope tbai tb«X rfMiold b* 
enabled lo oveiawo the violont spirit^t. and ihnt nodente tncn, 
who might oiberiiri>« have been milled, would be iodtieed to 
join their stanitard. I have learned froin their publi 
they not only pn>|iMed to gaide llie mtads ofthvpot 
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to be guided by theniy and that they were resoWed to drop their 
views, if they should find that they did not meet with a pretty 
general ccmcurrence. Such was the situation of the business at 
the last session. I will now inquire what has passed since. And 
hare I shall enter, along with the noble lord*, into the protest 
against not being allowed to introduce the subject of the affoifs 
of France, which I consider as intimately, essentially, and inse- 
parably connected with the present question. 

Another year has now passed in that country, disgraeed with 
excesses and outrages so /horrid, that they efface the memory of 
those which formerly occurred, and leave of them only the 
faint traces, and the image hardly visible. The conduct of the 
French, in all its circumstances, bore a peculiar application to 
this country : it presented the fruits opening, in due season, the 
legitimate oflbpring of those trees, under the specious pretext 
of liberty, planted against this country and its allies. The 
French had disclosed a system of disseminating their principles, 
and procuring proseljrtes in every part of Europe — a system 
which they had particularly followed up with respect to tUs 
country. Such was the case without — what was the situation^ 
of affiurs within ? Societies had been formed in this country, 
affiliated with the jacobin clubs in fVance ; and though they had 
since assumed a different shape, were then employed for the 
purpose of spreading jacobin principles. In this object thej 
p/oceeded with a degree of boldness and confidence, propor- 
tioned to the success of the French arms. We thus beheld the 
scheme which we had anticipated as the result of the new con- 
stitutions in France, opening upon us. We had more immedi- 
ately an opportunity of seeing what were the views of the legis- 
lators in France with respect to this country, and what their in- 
struments in England were endeavouring to effect. For whiW 
in France they always mentioned the pretext of a parliamentary 
reform, as the medium by which they were to introduce their 
principles, their instrument! here always took care to connect 
the system of parliamentary reform with all those delusive dec- 
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triDes, upon which wu founded tlie newly-rsised fabric of 
French freedom — Nothing less than a national conventioa was 
held out u a sufficient remedj' for the abuies which prevailed 
in the representation, and the sole orgon through ivhich b more 
perfect form of government vrus to be obtained ; namely, nich a 
government as should acknowledge no other source of authority 
and no other rule of conduct, than the w[T1 ef the majority. In 
short) French principles i^ere inculcated as the true standard of 
political belief, and the example of the French government pT»- 
posed as a worthy object of imitation. 

I now proceed to events of a more recent date. The spirit of 
disaffection which had been thus raised vai h^pfly kept under, 

' and prevented from breaking out into action by the seasonable 
interference of the legislature, by the vigilance und exertions of 
the executive power, by the loyalty, vigour, and unanimity of 
the people, and likewise by the interposititm of Providence, in 
the turn lately given to aSairs on the continent, and the check 
experienced by the French arms. The admirers and supporter* 
of French policy in this country felt a depression of spirits from 
the defeat of their friends and allies, which for a time gave a 
fatal blow to their hopes, and compelled tliem to conceal thdr 
views, and to assume a veil of caution but ill suited to ibe 
ardour of their temper, and the boldness of their enterprise. 
But though they had thus been forced for a while to rdinqctiFh 
tlieir schemes, it was not to be presumed (ram this that they had 
by any means obandoDed them — No ; they Still indulged the 
same hopes, they still meditated the same plans, and only hir 
by to watch for an opportunity favourable to the accomplifh- 
tnent of their designs. For that purpose, they had looked pe- 
culiarly to the question of parliamentary reforni. Previous to 

■ the bringing forward of the present motion, a great numbw of 
petitions had been presented to the House, equally singular in 
their form, expression, and the manner in which they had thus 
been submitted to notice. They had been introduced under the 
auspices of the gentlemen who suf^ned the motion. They were 
all of three descriptions, except that one upon whidi d 
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was more particularly founded, and a petition from Nottingliom, 
conceived in exactly the same terms with one which had been 
received from that place in 1782. When it had tirst been re- 
ceived, it came ofler a long war, which had harasied and e\- 
hauated the country, and the calamiticE of which it stated a» a 
proper ground for a reform of parliament : unfortunately, it still 
employed the same language, and gave theaanie descriplioa of 
the country, afVer a long and prosperous peace. All these pe- 
titions came either from England or from Scotland, or from 
places in England and Scotland, that seemed to have no natural 
csonection or likelihood of communication. Yet coming from 
these different places, they were all the same in substance and 
nearly the same in style : whatever little difference there might 
be in the expression, they seemed all to proceed from the sbme 
hands — 

Facie* Don ammbui una, 
Nee dherta tamm ; guahm deed etse tororum. 

They all, it must be coafesged, betrayed a strong family- like- 
ness. Almost the only difference was, that those from Scot- 
land expressed their surprise at the immense load of debt, 
notwithstanding the extent of (he taxes, which they stated at 
twenty millions — four millions above the truth. All of them 
were the same in prayer; they concurred in praying for the 
right of universal suffrage, as the basis of that reform which 
they desired. 

With respect to these petitions, two ijueslions arise: first, 
what weight they ought to have with tlie House, and how &r 
they ought to be allowed to go in influencing their judgment; 
and secondly, whether this is a season proper for the consider- 
ation of that object which tliey claim, and favourable to a 
temperate reform? On the first point, when petitions came 
to the House, fabricated in appearance, similar in substance and 
expression, it did not require much time to deteimioe in what 
point of view they were to be considered. There was every 
reatoQ to suspect that they were the worji of a few individuals. 
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T)ie had certainly much more the appearance of the design of 
a few inditidualE, than of ihc general cxprewion of the senti- 
ments of the country. If it were asked, then, what weight they 
ought to have? the answer is easy. None, What weight 
oughr to belong to petitions coming to this House in those cir- 
cumstances, carrying every appearance of concert and sjtlrm, 
combined in the same prayer, and expressed nearly in the nmc 
language? The fraud is too grnss and palpable and it is 
evident from what quarter they come, and with what viewx they 
are presented. All the circumstances in France and thia 
country point out the present as a season unfavourable to a 
temperate reform. The gentlemen who support the rootion 
have been engaged in a society for the purpose, as ihey Lhen. 
■elves state, of allaying the violence of those who might be 
misled by a blind rage of innovation, and enlightening the 
people with respect to the nature of their true claims. Such 
had been the objects which they had held out at their com- 
mencement : they had proposed to make a fair experiment, to 
allow the peopU of England a full opportunity of procuring ■ 
rational and moderate reform ; and if they should find that 
they could not succeed, and that the people should be disin- 
clined to any plan of reform, and not disposed to prosecute the 
measures which they should recommend, tliey were then to 
abandon their purpose. They had now gone on for upmrds of 
a twelvemonth, publishing to enlighten (he people, and uaing 
every meiins to promote their own influence, and during all 
that time they had not been able to make a convert of one man 
in England. — They had been obliged at last to come forward 
Willi a peiiiion of their own, inlroduced to the House ort the 
vory day thai the debate was to take place. The other petitiona 
which united in the same object of demanding parliamentary 
reform carried a suspicious and dangerous appearance. Ought 
they not then, consistently with those principles which tlicy had 
avowed in the outset, to have come forward upon this occasion, 
to have acknowledged their mistake, and th«r conviction thai 
tlie people of England were not desirous of a rcfonn, I 
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given up their object in which they found they could not luc- 
ceedy and to have joined with ua in opposing a reform which is 
not even desired, and which could not be granted with any 
propriety in the present moment, or even with the chance of 
advantage to those for whom it is demanded ? 

But what are the grounds upon which they now bring forward 
this question of reform? First, they state, that from the gene^ 
ral burst of loyalty expressed by the nation upon the iivt 
ahurm, there is no reason to fear that the people will pan be- 
yond the bounds of discretion, and that no season can be more 
favourable for a temperate reform than that in which they Imwt 
so strongly testified their attachment to the established order ef ■ 
things, and their reluctance to any change. Of this temper 
they recommend to us jto take the advantage. But how stands 
the case ? The fact, I grant, is indeed true. But it is also 
true, that societies in this country have been anxiously seeking 
not to obtain reform^ bat to 6nd cause of dissatisfaction ; not 
10 aUay the violence of innovation, bat to inflame discontent. 
Is it then out of deference to that small party, actuated by todi 
prineiplea, and pursuing such a line of conduct, that we are So 
grant a reform ; and not out of respect to the great body of the 
people of England, animated by a ^irit of the purest loyal^, 
and too much attached to the blessings of the constitution and 
the present government to wisb to hasaM thenf by a dmnge? 
What then is the question at issue ? It is the same question 
which is now u issue with the whole of Europe, who are oeti* 
tending for the cause of or^r, of jnstioe, of humanity, of re« 
ligion, in opposition to anarchy, to injustice, to cruelty, to ny 
Melity. I am sensible that ninety-nine out of a hundred"^* 
the people of England are warm in those sentiments, are sensible 
of the security which they enjoy for these Uessti^s from tiw 
firame of our excellent constitution ; and, so far from widitng to 
touch it with an innofating hand, are prepared to deted it 
against every attack. Are we to yield then to the damdkvs of 
disntisfieu^on and discontent; and are we to disregard die 
vmce of satisfiu^on and gratisode? Are we, in order to gratify . 
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the caprice, or sooih ihe iniolence, of a few diMflectedi «> 
neglect the benefit of the common body ? Are we, U a too- 
meat of emergency like thi«, when the great cause of all ia u 
stake, to Eu^pend our cares for the public welfare, and attend 
to the discussion of petty claims and the redrew of imaginary 
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Are we, at such a moment, iu order to please a 



ftw individuals, to hazard the consequence of producing alarm 
and distrust in the general body, firai and united in the com- 
laaa cause ? This would indeed resemble the conduct of tho«e 
who, at the moment that their citadel was besieged, tbould pro- 
ceed to the discussion of points of difference, rather than attt-nd 
to providing the means of defence. 

The next ground alleged for bringing forwaid the motion for 
reform at present was, that this was a time of war, and lliai, 
from the situation of commercial credit, the country was in a 
state of alarm and distrust. These certainly were very strange 
reasons for such a measure. If we are engaged in a war for 
the purpose of defending ourselves against a foreign enemy, ia 
this a reason why we should hazard the consequences of any 
distraction at home? This, instead of dinjiinishing, would be 
the most effectual method to add to the evil. Of the aCatc oT^ 
credit I shall say nothing, though the reasoning, as applied 
stand* in the same predicament; certain it is, that considci 
embarrassment has lately taken place, a circumstance at aJ/ 
very apt to result from an extensive commerce. The h 
lature, much to their honour, have Stepped forward, and 
an exertion for the aid of the merchants, which, as 
^aordinar}', I hope it will be successful : but 
dWDt be ascribed to the constitution, except by making the coo- 
sdtution the cause of that extent to which commerce ha* been 
carried? Can this period and this state of afiuia, however, 
be brought forward as grounds for reform by gentlemen who 
last year stated on the same occasion the duration of a ln«ig 
ptaC4, and the high state of public prosperity, as their motivca 
lor calling the attention of the House to that subject ? Hicac 
are certainly novaltie* which require to be recouci 
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the gentlemen can make any pretensions to consietency of rea- 
soning. 

I shall next proceed to remark on the precise nature of the 
motion itself. The motion is, to refer to a committee one of 
those petitions for a reform which have been presented to ihe 
House. Whether the honourable gentleman who made the mo- 
tion means likewise to refer ihem all, h a point of which I am 
not ascertained. [Mr. Grey here nodded assent.] If he means 
to refer them all, my reasoning on the subject ia reduced to ■ 
very short cornpa.'is. Ought we to refer to a committee to deli- 
berate on this measure of unlimited suflrage? The circum- 
stance of having moved to refer the prayers of the petitions 
without having pointed out any specific plan for obtaining their 
object, clearly renders it improper to go into any discusiion on 
the subject. This circumstance has a tendency to excite dis- 
content, without alTording the means of allaying it. Tliough I 
formerly moved for a general inquiry, I was afterwards con- 
vinced, that it would be attended with no good effect, and I 
abandoned the motion. I became sensible that there was no 
chance of obtaining any advantage, but by bringing forward a 
Npccific proposition. If I thought so then, bow much more 
must I now be confirmed in the same opinion ? If any object is 
proposed for discussion, it ought to be a specific ol^ect. The 
contrary mode can tend only to perplex the discussion, and to 
render it productive of mischief, 

I shall now shortly observe on the manner of introducing this 
business. The honourable gentleman stated fairly and csa> 
didly, that he brought forward the present question, not on 4|t 
ground of right, but of expediency. I think so too. To talk 
of an abstracted right of equal representation, is absurd. It la , 
to arrogate that right to one form of government, whereas Pro* 
vidonce has accommodated the different forms of government 
to the different states of society in which they subsist. There 
are as many different rights as the causes which occur to diver- 
afy the modes of government. There is one right for a Roman, 
another for an Athenian, and & third for a Lacedemonian : bot 
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but for something else, in wUch they have a prospect. They 
consider it not as the end of their wishes, but only as means 
which may lead to their accomplishment.* 

But here we are told, that by refusing this reform, we am 
acting upon the same principle by which we lost America, hj 
not con^ying with the demands of that country. The Ameri- 
cans desired specific relief; they pointed out a definite object 
with which they pledged themselves to be satisfied. It was 
refused to them, because it was said, that it would only encoi^ 
rage them ta ask for more. I do not now mean to enter on ibm 
propriety of this refusal, or a discussion of the means l^ which 
America was lost ; but I cannot help remarking that there is a 
wide difference between the two cases. Here no specific relief 
is demanded* no definite object is pointed out. You are di- 
aired to give, what nobody asks ; and to those who tdU you, 
that even if you give it them, they will not be satisfied. IthM 
been asked, who were the theif so often alluded %o in the couraa 
of the debate. The answer was short. They were those idli« 
have signed the petitions. They claim that which can bt ^ 
solved into nothing but a deduction of French principles : thil 
which is termed the will of the majority, the n^y^f the multi» 
tude. The motion requires you to be prepared to deUbenfti 
whether it is right or not, to give individual suffiragei Oa dlii 
question, I am not prepared to deliberate ; first, because it wanfes 
no deliberation, and secondly, because I have deliberated upta 
it long enough already. I hav« not been so inattentive to whal 
has now passed in a neighbouring kingdom* nor have I boiQ jit 
unafibcted by the transacdona which havo there oocurBod* m Ml 
frequently to have taken this subject into consideralian.. 

I shall now give my reasons, why I am not prepared to itti^ 
berate on the question ; and first, because my plan went ta 
five vigour and stability to the ancient princtplea of the coniti* 
tution, and not to introduce into it any new principles* Tk« 
' merit of the British ooastittttioa iato be estimatadt not by m^ 
taphysical ideasj not by vague theories, but by analysing'H in 
practice. Its benefits are aonfirmed^by the sure and infidliUa 
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lust ol' experience. Ii is on this graaiid, tliat the rq)rcsentatto«i 
of the people, which must always be deemed a moat valuable 
pan of the constitution, rests on iu present footing, la th« 
history of this country, from the earliest period doira to thai 
in which I now speak, the number oC electors havealw^ be«i 
few in proportion to that of the great body of the people. My 
plan went to regulate the distribution of the right of eiecting^ 
members, to odd <iomc, and to transfer others : when such was 
my plan, am I to be told, rhnt I have been on advocate for par- 
liamentary reform, as if I had espoused the same side of the 
question which is now taken up by these honoamble gentlemea, 
and were now resisting that cause which 1 had formerly 
ported ? I affirm, that my plan is as coatrarj to that of 
honourable gentleman, as his is to the cosatitulion : nay, 1 
farther : I agree with the honourable gentleman* that to ad< 
the system now proposed, is to adopt the principles of the French 
code, and follow the example of their legislators. A* these 
prinfiiples are unknown in the history of this country, it U t« 
4^aoce only that we can look for their origin, llie same prin- 
ciple which claims individual suffrage) and affirms that every 
man has an flfkal right to a share iu the repre»eaiation, i* that 
which serves as the basis of that declaration of rights on which 
the French legislators have founded their govermnent. We 
ought to recollect that there are 250 pereons who posaeaa aa 
equal voice in the legislature with that of this Hcnue: tbattbere 
it a king, who, to the third of the legislative, adds the whole of 
the executive power ; and if this principle of individual soSufe 
be granted, and be carried lo its utmost extent, it goes to subvert 
the peer^e, to depose the King, and, in fine, to extinguish 
every hereditary distinction, and every privileged order, and to 
establish that system of equalising anarchy announced in the 
code of French legislation, and attested in the blood of the 
massacres at Paris. 
The question then is, whether you will abide by 
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tttftution, or hazaid a change, -vitli all tlutt dreadfuk uaia of 
conseijucnces with which we have seen it alteniled in u Doigh- 
bouring kingdom ? Abide by your constitutioa, did Juy? U 
cannot be neccifBry ftf me to odd a word more. But I would 
not stop there if it were possible la go farther. If it were pos- 
sible for an EnelishmBn to forget his attachment to the canetitu> 
tion and his I^alty to the tovereign — if it were possible for hira 
to lose all those generous feelings which bind him to hb coun- 
try and secure his obedience to h& laws — if it were possible for 
him to sacrifice all the^c to those principles which are brought 
forward to support a change of govern m eu t ; yet, if he EhouM 
attend only to reason, he would find them wild and illusive theo* 
ries. He would find the pruciple t^ individual will powerful 
and efBcient atludestrAction of fvery indiMiial, an|L^ every 
. immunity; b^Pwl «vcry good purpose null and voia. He 
would find that those rights which entitle all to on equal sllll^ 
in the government, are rights which only aerve to remove them 
from useful labour, from sober industry, and from domestic 
connections, and which abandon them to be the slaves of every 
idle caprice, and of every destructive passion. The government 
that adopts such principles, ceases to be a government ; it unties 
the bands which knit together society ; it forfeits the reverence 
and obedience of its ybjccts ; it gives up those, whom it ought 
to protect) to the daggers of the Marscillese, and the assassing 
of Paris. Under a pretence of centering all authori|| in the 
will of the many, tt est^lishcs tlie worst sort of deiyotism. Sucb 
is the state of that wretched country, France, the detestable 
policy of which has added new words to the dictionary, such u 
the phrases of municipalities declaring themselves in a state of 
permanent revolution, and the nation itself in a el&la vf sovereign 
insurrection ! In what is called the government of the multitude, 
they are not the many who govern the few, but the few who 
govern the many. It is a species of tynnny, which add* in- 
sult to the wretchedness of its subjects, by styling its own arbi- 
trary decrees tlie voice of the people, and sanctioning its <tcts of 
oppression and cruelty under the pretence of the national will. 
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Such iM^e ntture of those prfaiciples connected with the ri^ 
of individual suffirage;*and how far 70a are prepared to give 
countenance to that measure^ by referrine it to a committee as 
a lubject of deliberationf you are now died ttk determine. 

Themotion was rgected; « 

Ayes 41 ^ 

* Noes S«f 
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